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A Nocturne of Consecration. 
BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


I TALKED about you, dear, the other night, 
Having myself alone with my delight. 

Alone with dreams and memories of you 

All the divine-houred summer stillness thro’, 
I talked of life, of love the always new, 

Of tears and joy,—yet only talked of you. 


To the sweet air 

[hat breathed upon my face 

The spirit of lilies in a leafy place, 

Your breath’s caress, the lingering of your hair, 

I said: ‘‘ In all your wanderings thro’ the du sk, 
Your waitings on the marriages of flowers 

Thro’ the long intimate hours 

When soul and sense, desire and love confer, 

You must have known the best that God has made; 
What do you know of Her?” 


Said the sweet air: 

** Since I have touched her lips, 
Bringing the consecration or her kiss, 
Half passion and half prayer, 

And all for you, 

My various lore has suffered an eclipse; 
I have forgot all else of sweet I knew.”’ 


To the wise earth, | 

Kind and companionable and dewy cool, 

Fair beyond words to tell, as you are fair, 

And cunning past compare . 

To leash all heaven ina windless pool, 

I said: ‘‘ The mysteries of death and birth 

Are jn your care. 

You love and sleep; you drain life to the lees, 
And wonderful things you know. 

Angels have visited you, and at your knees 
Learned what I learn forever at her eyes, 

The pain that still enhances Paradise. 

You in her breast felc her first pulses stir, 

And you have thrilled to the light touch of her feet, 
Blindingly sweet. 

Now make me wise with some new word of her,’’ 


Said the wise earth: 

‘“* She is not all my child; 

But the wild spirit that rules her heart-beats wild 
Is of diviner birth, 

And kin to the unknown light beyond my ken. 
Alll can give to her have I not given— 
Strength to be glad, to suffer, and to know; 
The sorcery that subdues the souls of men; 
The beauty that is as the shadow of Heaven; 
The hunger of love 5 

And unspeakable joy thereof ? 

And these are dear toher because of you. 
You need no word of mine to make you wise 
Who worship at her eyes 

And find there life and love forever new.”’ 


To the white stars, 

Eternal and all-seeing, 

In their wide home beyond the wells of being, 

I said: ‘‘ There is a little cloud that mars 

The mystical perfection of her kiss. 

Mine, mine she is, 

As far as lip to lip, and heart to heart, 

And spirit tospirit when lips and hands must part, 
Can make her mine. But there is more than this, 
More, more of her to know; 

For still her soul escapes me unaware ~ 

To dwell in secret where I may not go. 

Take and uplift me; make me wholly hers.’’ 


Said the white stars, the heavenly ministers: 
‘* This life is brief, but it is only one. 
Before to-morrow’s sun 
For one or both of you it may be done. 
This love of yours is only just begun. 
Will all the ecstasy that may be won 
Before this life its little course has run 
At all suffice ; 
The love that agonizes in your eyes ? 
Therefore be wise. 
Content you with the wonder of love that lies 


Between her lips and underneath ker eyes. 

If more you should surprise 

What would be left to hope from Paradise ? 

In other worlds expect another joy 

Of her, which blundering fate shall not annoy, 
Nor time or change destroy.” 


No quarters, however, were assigned them, and many 
were compelled to sleep in the streets and squares of 
the city in the open air, 

This sort of life sufficed for a frugal Greek so long 
as the weather was good. But the day before yester- 
day there came on premature cold weather, with 
snow on Pentelicus, a phenomenon hardly seen at 
this time of the year by the oldest inhabitants, and 
men talk as if even God had deserted them. At any 
rate sleeping out-of-doors, with insufficient covering, 
meant death. 

A crowd of these long-suffering men marched 
through the streets and, after seizing some bread at 
different bakeries, began in the afternoon to pillage 
clothing stores in Acolus Street. The city was im- 
mediately in a panic, shops were closed in great haste. 
Rather late the military police appeared on the scene 
and restored order. There was so much sympathy 
for the poor fellows and so little malice on their part 
that the affair had little of the aspect of a riot, but 
was marked by a pervasive and contagious good 
humor, characteristically Greek. The shopkeepers, 
to be sure, hardly caught the humor of the thing, and 
the danger that any householder might suddenly be 
called upon to quartera dozen uninvited guests, was 
one which made the interference of the organs of law 
and order welcome and necessary. But nobody was 
disposed to deal harshly with the unfortunates; and 
at a late hour they were quartered inone of the finest 
houses on Amalia Street, scarcely finished and abso- 
lutely unfurnished. But a mere roof was most wel- 
come, 

Satisfied with the effort on the part of the Govern- 
ment to do something for them, they live on in hopes 
of blankets and more comfortable days. Meanwhile 
strenuous efforts are being made to secure for thema 
return to their homes; when this is secured the pas- 
sage money will be furnished bythe Government. To 
those who cannot and will not return, enrolment in 
the army is promised, which will give food, clothing 
and shelter. 

No one will be disposed to blame the Government, 
which with insufficient means at its disposal is doing 
its best to relieve suffering. Lack of organization, 
especially in the commissary department, which was 
so painfully felt during the war, is felt also in these 
last scenes, 

A part of the misery of these days is that the price 
of bread is rising so that it is hard for many to pro- 
cure it. The ‘‘ struggle for existence ’’ is no unmean- 
ing phrase in Athens at this time; and one who lives 
in comfort experiences a certain shamefaced embar- 
rassment at the sight of so much misery. 


So, dear, I talked the long divine night thro’, 
And felt you in the chrismal balms of dew. 
The thing then learned 
Has ever since within my bosom burned— 
One life is not enough for love of you. 

New York City. 


Turkish Subjects in the Greek Army. 
BY PROF, RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, 


DirREcTOR OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ARCHEOLOGY AT ATHENS. 


THERE are so many sad consequences of the late 
war that it seems almost inappropriate to single out 
one of them for portrayal. But within the last few 
days Athens has painfully felt the trying situation in 
which the volunteers from ‘‘enslaved Greece’’ now find 
themselves. Their turn in the disbanding of the 
army has just come, and what thesé Turkish subjects 
are todo with themselves is a serious question. 

One must always remember that the kingdom of 
Greece is only a small part of the Greek nation, that 
small part alone being taken away from Turkey by the 
European Powers because they hardly knew where they 
were going to stop if they went any further. The re- 
sult has been that the Greeks left under Turkish rule 
have always looked to Greece and Athens for help and 
ultimate deliverance. Crete has been more restless 
than any other part of this ‘‘enslaved Greece.’’ But 
it needed only the news of an outbreak of war last 
spring between the kingdom of Greece and the Great 
Oppressor to set the great heart of the Hellenic 
race to beating tumultuously. Volunteers came 
from every quarter of the Levant and even from the 
Black Sea, thronging the streets of Athens, and mak- 
ing its free air ring with theis hearty cheers. Even 
from Samos, which under Ottoman suzerainty en- 
joyed an autonomy which made the inhabitants so 
contented that the Greeks of Athensconsidered them 
degenerate, came a respectable contingent. These 
men came, leaving property and family, to offer their 
lives for the Hellenic idea, for ‘‘ greater Greece.’’ To 
them the war was a crusade, a holy war as well as a 
war of liberation. 

Now, when all is over, and it is simply a tale of 
losses for Greece, these volunteers claim a large share 
of sympathy. Their calamity is not so large in total 
bulk as that of the Thessalians; but it is enough to 
constitute a painful feature in the general sufferiag. 
The question is how they, having taken arms against 
their sovereign and State, are to get back -to their 
homes. A ship-load of them was turned back from the 

port of Samos the other day,and the report was spread 
abroad that they were all coming back to the Pei- 
reus. Subsequently it transpired that the steamer 
touched at an uninhabited place on the northwest who was for a short time pastor of a rather fash- 
corner of the island and disembarked them. But ionable city congregation, once said, in his caustic 
what will be their ultimate fate is an interesting ques- way: ‘‘It is amazing hard work to keep piety alive 
tion. Under lawthey are liable to the severest pen- in this world. In the country they sleep it to 
alties. Under caprice, which prevails in Turkey, death, and in the city they kill it by silks and ice- 
they may fare better. creams.’ If Dr. Todd had lived twenty-five years 

But the Samians are only a small portion of these longer he would probably have affirmed that a far 
volunteers, most of whom hesitate, perhaps wisely, more formidable danger to the life of true piety in 
to try to return until the question of amnesty is set- this land comes from the newstyle of Sabbath. The 
tled in the peace negotiations now pending. The communities to which he preached half a century 
Government, having got through with them, made its ago held what may be called the old-fashioned idea 
poverty an excuse for doing nothing for them; and of Sunday as a day of rest from secular labor, and 
Athens saw the strange spectacle of men inthe na- for the worship of God. The life of evangelical 
tional uniform begging in the streets. Afewthought religion was held to be indissolubly linked with the 
to keep their self-respect better by selling roasted life of the Christian Churches, and their life to be 
chestnuts and some other things, which count hereas dependent on the proper observance of God’s Day 
dainties. Later the Government supplied the whole and of his worshipinthe sanctuary. A steady and 
body with a daily allowance of bread enough to sup- most deplorable change has been going on in these 

port life and twenty /efta (about three cents) in cash. later years. A new style of Sabbath is very painfully 
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The New Style of Sabbath. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


THE wise and witty Dr. John Todd, of Pittsfield, 
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visible to every careful observer; and the spiritual 
effects of this lowering of the Sabbath-tone are un- 
deniable. To the Church it meams—‘heart-fail- 
ure!” 

One of the outcomes of the new Sabbath is the 
introduction, and immensely wide establishment of 
the secular Sunday newspaper. That keen observer, 
Mr. Moody, has repeatedly declared that he regards 
the Sunday press as the most formidable foe to the 
influence of the Gospel in our land. Whether the 
enormous circulation of these papers be one of the 
causes of the lowered tone of Sabbath observance, 
or only one of its effects, we need not stop to con- 
jecture. He is certainly right in regarding the moral 
influence of a sadly large portion of the Sunday morn- 
ing newspapers as antagonistic to the spread of evan- 
gelical religion. Many of these widely circulated 
sheets are mere sewers for scandal and social filth; 
they are filled with hideous cuts, criminal intelligence, 
and other material that is either trashy or utterly 
loathsome. Even the cleanest and most reputable 
papers offer many columns of sporting intelligence, 
political and social gossip, tales, jests and frivolous 
matter entirely unsuited to a day which the Creator 
ordained for his worship and for the religious uses 
and benefits of his immortal creatures. The secular 
Sunday press does its utmost to secularize the Lord's 
Day; and by so doing it aims a terrible blow not only 
at evangelical religion, but at public morality. The 
main hope of our nation is in a Bible-conscience. 
Everything that tends to lower the-reverence for 
God’s commandments (and ‘‘ remember the Sabbath 
Day to keep it holy’’ is one of them), and to lower 
the claims, and the duty of God’s worship, is an ir- 
reparable wrong to the Church, the commonwealth 
and society. The new Sabbath is giving us nothing 
worse than this almost omnipresent press which tends 
to eat out the central and vital idea of one day in 
seven as sacred to God and the salvation of human 
souls. 

No one will deny that a vast number of people are 
kept from the house of God by this Sabbath-break- 
ing press; they are spending sacred time over these 
blanket-sheets instead of listening to the message of 
eternal life. Those who do go from them to the 
sanctuary find a sorry preparation for worship in what 
Dr. Storrs has tersely called ‘‘a bath of blood and 
fun.’’ I wish it were true that no members of the 
Church of Jesus Christ were supporters and readers 
of these journals. It is one of the saddest evidences 
of the encroachments of this new Sabbath that so 
many professed Christians are willing to support a 
press which puts its own pecuniary profit above the 
commandments of Jehovah, and the eternal interests 
of men. ‘‘ Be ye not partakers of other men’s sins.’’ 

Another evidence of the new Sabbath is to be 
found in the increasing difficulty to maintain a sec- 
ond service in a multitude of churches. Various de- 
vices are resorted to, such as musical ‘‘ praise 
services,’’ special courses of sermons, etc.; but it is 
still true that churches which once were well attended 
in the evening are now attended byahandful. Many 
excellent people are kept from a second service by 
legitimate reasons, by home duties, or Christian 
labors elsewhere; yet the prevailing reason for thin 
congregations on Sunday evenings is the preference to 
be somewhere else than in the house of God. Half 
a day for the gospel of eternal life they consider 
quite enough; what Mr. Gladstone calls ‘‘the once- 
ers’’ are fast becoming the majority. 

In a former number of THE INDEPENDENT I pub- 
lished an article on ‘* Building up Country Churches,” 
and exhorted the ministers in the rural districts to 
scour their parishes by thorough pastoral visitation 
in order to reach and bring in the non-churchgoers. 
A very clear-headed and faithful pastor in a country 
parish not very far from one of the largest cities in 
Massachusetts sends me a very suggestive response. 
He says that he’has visited freely and faithfully among 
the whole community, interested himself in the peo- 
ple, got their children to the Sunday-school, and 
been kindly received in their houses. But he says 
‘‘the great majority of the people do not come to 
church, It is not from lack of friendly feeling to- 
ward me, but it is from pure worldliness. They 
want to go elsewhere, and do other things or lounge 
at home over the Sunday newspapers. The lower 
element—the decidedly evil-minded element—I do 
not take into the account., People who belong to 
the reputable class have come to regard the Sabbath 
asa day of general convenience for all sorts of things 
which they cannot well attend to on the six working 
days. The children are sent to Sunday-school until 
they are old enough to do as they choose, and then 
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they are likely to join theirelders in remaining away 
from-church. Christians are too easily led into this 
secularization of the Sabbath—beginning very com- 
monly with family visiting. This is fatal to church- 
going.”’ This able and excellent pastor adds that he 
had recently visited another rural parish in Massa- 
chusetts whose church in former generations was well 
filled, but is now attended by only a handful! The 
fault was not chargeable to want of fidelity on the 
part of their minister, but to a wide-spread disregard 
of the claims of God’s holy day and of his worship. 

Such a testimony as this from such a. man as my 
correspondent is a danger-signal of a very alarming 
character. It reveals the fact—confirmed from other 
sources—that the good old New England Sabbath is 
losing its hold on the popular censcience. A new 
style of Sabbath is coming in—a Sabbath that begins 
with a huge secular newspaper instead of the Bible, 
that fills the roads and parks with bicycles headed 
away from any church, that prefers a visit to a neigh- 
bor to an interview with Christ Jesus—a Sabbath 
that has no spiritual savor, and which puts the 
things that are temporal above the things that are 
eternal. Piety dwindles and dwarfs in the atmos- 
phere of such a desecrated Lord’s Day. Let us take 
warning from Germany where Protestantism is fear- 
fully crippled by a false conception of the Sabbath; 
in its chief cities not over one-fifth of the nominal 
Protestant population enters God’s house on God’s 
own and only day for his worship! 

Have Christians no responsibility for the subtle 
growth of this newstyle of Sabbath? Doour pulpits 
emphasize sufficiently the tremendous truth that the 
Creator owns the Sabbath, and that robbery of him 
means ruin to ourselves? Do most of our church- 
members keep the Lord’s Day as sacred and as sweet 
as they ought todo? The very life of the Church of 
Jesus Christ is intertwined with the life of the Sab- 
bath; the decay of the one means slow death to the 
other! We are talking about revivals; let us pray 
and work and act for @ revival of God's Day. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


Bellamy’s “ Equality.” 


BY PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 





In ‘‘Looking Backward’’ Bellamy produced his 
utopia of the future Socialist Society. In his new 
book, ‘‘ Equality,” he gives an economical treatise to 
justify the utopia. Nothing, however, of the dulness, 
or the metaphysics of most economical treatises: 
the romance of ‘‘ Looking Backward’’ is skilfully 
carried through the new book, and it is interwoven 
with economical discussions, taking all possible 
forms. Dialogs between the ‘‘ghost’’ of the nine- 
teenth century, Mr. West, and the twentieth century 
doctor, Mr. Leete, and his charming daughter, 
Edith; historical lessons; inquisitive interviews; 
school papers read in a twentieth century school; 
homely chat in connection with the bonds and secu- 
rities discovered in a safe which belonged to the ex- 
millionaire, Mr. West—all these forms are resorted to 
inturn. And all tend to one aim: to demonstrate 
how uneconomical, how wasteful, how inconsistent 
our present organization of production is. 

Bellamy has perfectly well studied the Socialist lit- 
erature of the last thirty years, as well as, I presume, 
the literature of the ‘‘thirties” and the ‘‘forties,’’ 
which, by the way, is so desperately seldom consulted 
by our own generation of Socialists. He has admir- 
ably assimilated the argumentation of Socialist wri- 
ters; but his manner of thinking and his way of putting 
each separate argument, bear the stamp of his own 
individuality. He does not commit himself to any 
definite school of Socialism or Anarchism; and if 
his utopia is not entirely of his own (this would have 
been materially impossible) he has certainly copied it 
from none of his predecessors. The same is true of 
his new treatise; for ‘‘ Equality” zs a treatise on po- 
litical economy, and a very good one. He also makes 
in it his own choice, which I, for niy own account, 
cannot but fully indorse. 

Many ways lead to the Socialist conclusion. 
Thompson, in 1824, and later on Marx, came to it 
through an analysis of the origin of surplus-value. 
Lassalle was brought to it by a study of the so-called 
iron-law of wages. Many writers in the forties came 
to Socialist views from a moral condemnation of in- 
terest on capital; and so on. 

That original thinker, Proudhon, came to the same 
conclusion in several ways, the most original of which 
and the richest in consequences being the following: 
Under a capitalist organization, the selling price of 
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each commodity contains, not only the cost of pro- 
duction (which may be reduced, in last analysis, to 
wages paid to workers), but also the frofits of the 
various employers of labor who took part in the pro- 
duction. If there were no such profits, there would 
be no production under the present system of organ- 
ization. It results therefrom that with their wages, 
the sum total of workers cannot buy the sum total of 
what they have produced. With their wages alone 
they cannot pay the wages f/us the profits. Part of 
the produce must, consequently,either be sent to some 
other country, or be destroyed; because otherwise 
the unsold part would accumulate every year, and 
very soon it would glut the market. This is, in fact, 
what we see continually nowadays, when, notwith- 
standing an under-production in all directions (look 
only at the unsatisfied needs of the great mass of the 
population), we continually hear complaints of over- 
production, z. ¢., of a:glutted market. 

This way of representing our economic system has 
always seemed to me as the most striking, the most 
correct, and the most prolific in important conse- 
quences. It is conceived in a purely scientific spirit; 
it has nothing metaphysic in it; it bears the charac- 
ters of the generalizations which we are accustomed 
to in exact sciences. And yet I observe that peo- 
ple, as a rule, do not easily understand it; and con- 
sequently I only indicate it in my writings, but pre- 
fer, in lectures and pamphlets, to base the Social- 
ist conclusion on other grounds, namely, on the share 
which past generations have taken and the present 
one is taking in the production of all the present 
wealth, and the material impossibility of correctly 
measuring every individual’s part in the present inter- 
woven and complicated production. 

Bellamy takes the Proudhonian way of putting into 
evidence the essential contradiction in the present 
production for profits; and in his handling the idea 
becomes quite plain, and rich in consequences. 
The many vices of a system which aims at the ‘high- 
est profits for the individual employer—instead of 
the fullest satisfaction of the many needs of a human 
agglomeration—become self-evident; and ‘‘ Equal- 
ity” becomes in this way a most powerful act of 
accusation delivered by an economist, from the econ- 
omist’s point of view, against the system under which 
we live. There is no room for sentiment, for com- 
passion; the present system is wrong because it is 
uneconomic, because it isa negation of political econ- 
omy. ‘‘It is a question of arithmetic,’’ as Proudhon 
wrote; and this is why Bellamy, in one chapter only 
of his new book—in his glorification of the striker, 
who certainly displays as much as or even more cour- 
age in his uprisings than the soldier in battle—leaves 
himself to be carried by feeling. The unavoidable 
misery of the worker; the poor results of a large inte- 
rior trade for the mass of the workers; the fallacies of 
free trade and protection being instrumental in the 
enrichment of the nation taken as a whole; the una- 
voidable wars, and so on, are forcibly shown to be the 
fatal results of an economic system based upon a 
wrong basis. 

Bellamy’s utopia, as is known, is essentially com- 
munistic. Every citizen in his twentieth century so- 
ciety is supposed to receive a check of $4000 on 
the nation—whatsoever his or her health, capacities 
or energy may be. With this check they can ob- 
tain from the national stores whatsoever they like up 
to that value, the allowance being so calculated as to 
be largely sufficient for satisfying all the wants of the 
individual. The citizen may spend his yearly allow- 
ance exactly in accordance with his personal tastes; 
he may live on bread and water in a shanty and 
order costly physical instruments, or live in a rich 
house and spend all his allowance on costly food, 
if he chooses to do so. Society will supply him 
with whatever he sets his eyes upon, provided he does 
not spend more than his yearly allowance. 

In exchange for that check on the nation, every 
individual is bound to serve, from the age of twenty- 
one till the age of forty, in the ranks of the produc- 
tive army, in any capacity of his own choice. 
The National Government will only take care that no 
career should be overcrowded by the volunteers. If 
some trade or profession attracts more volunteers 
than is required, while to» few workers intend to fol- 
low some other professions, the Government reduces 
the hours of labor in the latter profession,and thus ren- 
ders it more attractive. The Government also settles 
the prices of all goods; and for stimulating the zeal or 
the producers it has quitea system of promotions 
and recompenses. 

Two separate ideas thus lie at the bottom of Bel- 
lamy’s system, As regards the use which is made in 
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society of the produced goods (z. ¢., consumption), 
he takes the advanced position of a communist; but 
in the organization of production he pays a heavy 
tribute to the present organization and the idea of a 
nineteenth century army, with its system of grades 
and promotions, is carried over into the twentieth cen- 
tury. In one case Bellamy goes to the root of the 
evil; in the other he shuts his eyes upon the evils of 
the system which he advocates. 

In his admirable analysis of the fundamental and 
inherent defects of the present organization of pro- 
duction for profits, Bellamy has fully realized that 
these evils do not lie in the fact that the surplus value 
goes to the employers but that they are in the very 
existence of such a thing as surplus value; in the fact 
that the majority of mankind cannot live at all unless 
they sell their labor force to somebody, and unless 
they agree beforehand to be paid for it /ess than it is 
worth. Bellamy does not indorse either the error of 
the Collectivists who advocate the common posses- 
sion of all instruments of labor, and place by the side 
of it zadividuil remuneration (z. ¢., wages, after all) 
in accordance with labor-time and the productivity 
of labor. All that is wanted in his ideal society is 
that every one should work to the full amount of his 
capacities, and then his right to well-being will be rec- 
oznized. Society will guarantee him that well-being; 
and society, under such conditions, has no fear that 
any one of its members should sell his forces for less 
than they are worth toa Rothschild, who would come 
from across the border, and should thus become an 
underpaid wage-worker. 

In this view upon the economical problem I can 
but give full support to Bellamy. All the work that 
Ihave done in this direction, and all the thoughts 
that I have given to this subject, have brought me to 
consider guaranteed well-being as essential for every 
r2form of consequence which could be made in our 
present economical system. That Bellamy shapes 
his views in the form of a so many dollars’ check upon 
the nation, in preference to other means of attaining 
the same object, is of little importance. His leading 
idea is: ‘‘ Bezin by guaranteeing a certain standard of 
life and well-being; and then organize production so 
as to render that well-being possible.” Consider the 
nzeds first, and shape production so as to satisfy 
them.’’ Consumption, not production, is the first 
chapter of his Social Economy. 

In Bellamy’s scheme water, light, music, news, 
communications, transportation, etc., are supplied to 
the citizen ‘‘ gratuitously on public account’’; and he 
can buy the remainder (dwelling-house, food, cloth 
ing and luxuries), with his $4,000 check—this distinct- 
ion being made in order ‘‘to provide free play to 
the greatest possible variety of tastes’’ (p. 31). Ina 
sort of utopia which I brought out some years ago, 
I have endeavored to showthat the same could be 
realized in another way. Society could provide every 
citizen with housing, food, clothing, besides water, 
light, transportation and so on, in exchange for an 
agreement to work fa/fa day for the production of 
these necessaries for life; while the other half of the 
day could be given by every one to any of the hobbies 
which would better satisfy his individual tastes, or 
to the production (in free club$, similar tothe present 
clubs, artistic and scientiftc societies, and so on) of 
all that may be required for the satisfaction of one’s 
personal, artistic or scientific needs. This solution 
would have its advantages; but this is a matter of 
secondary importance once the above-mentioned 
leading principle is recognized. 

’ As to the semi-military organization of production, 
and the managing industrial powers of the National 
Government, it is simply repugnant to every freeman, 
and I will offer only one remark which probably must 
have occurred to Bellamy himself. A society which 
would be capable of gradually coming to recog- 
nize the principle of guaranteed well-being for every 
individual, would undoubtedly work out better forms 
for organizing production than the form of an army. 
It would accept the Anarchist principle of free agree- 
ment and free grouping. It certainly would need no 
hierarchy of commanders, nor would it tolerate them. 
Even now, an immense and ever-increasing amount 
of work is performed without such an organization; 
and every one who knows industry knows what an 
immense share is already given to the good will of the 
worker. Let the sailors and the engineers be discon- 
tented on board ship and everything will go wrong on 
that ship, even tho the most terrible naval discipline 
should be enforced. Let the workers have a grudge 
against the employers, and no amount of foremen, of 
supervision and discharges of workers will help; the 
produce will be spoiled in quality, and its sum total 
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wil) be reduced. Even now the intelligent employer 
knows that he depends infinitely more on the good 
will of his workers than he is presumed to depend in 
the text-books of Political Economy, and that this 
dependency is growing in proportion as the success 
of the work depends more and more upon the skill, 
the pluck and the energy of the worker. In a society 
which would have to depend upon these qualities even 
more than it depends on them now, the army-organiza- 
tion of the workers would become unavailable, and 
the promotions would be looked upon with, at least, 
as much contempt as they are now in the schools in 
which boys and girls have taste for learning. 

There is one more remark which I should like to 
make concerning Bellamy’s ideas. One fully under- 
stands that heshould have represented the Twentieth 
Century Society as a national organization, and not 
‘as a local growth which would cover but a small ter- 
ritory. 

But it appears very improbable that the great social 
change which is ripening among us, and whose pre- 
liminary steps Bellamy has described in the chapter 
given to the ‘‘ Transition Period,’’ will come to be 
accomplished in any nation as a whole. All proba- 
bilities are, on the contrary, in favor of such a change 
being accomplished in many separate spots, or on 
smaller territories, before it becomes generalized by 
means of federation. In other words, the social rev- 
olution will hardly have the character of the great 
French Revolution of 1789-93; it will rather resemble 
the revolution of the twelfth century, when in the 
course of a hundred years, thousands of free medieval 
cities made their appearance, by imitation, on the 
territory of Europe, from England and Scotland to 
Russia, and from Spain and Italy to Scandinavian 
lands. 

In conclusion [ can but heartily recommend to 
every one the reading of that plain, comprehensible, 
interesting and inspiring little work, ‘‘ Equality.”’ 
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The World’s Great Diamond Vault. 


BY THE REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE SociETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 





ONE of the most unique placeson the earth is Kim- 
berley, in South Africa. There is situated the 
world’s great diamond vault. The exciting thing 
about the vault is the uncertainty of itscontents. No 
one knows how deep it may be, or how many hundreds 
of millions’ worth of diamonds it may contain. Its 
length and width, however, have been pretty accu- 
rately determined; and twenty-five years of careful 
prospecting have proved with some degree of cer- 
tainty that no other such great vault exists in South 
Africa, and probably in no other part of the world. 
The diamonds of India and Brazil have paled their 
ineffectual fires before the d/znk Kizppe (bright eyes) 
as the Dutch Boers call them, of Kimberley. It was 
in the. year 1867 that the first ‘‘ bright eye’’ was 
found on a table in Schalk Van Niekerk’s farmhouse, 
in the Hopetown district of South Africa, south of 
the Orange River. The man who made the discovery 
bore the unromantic name of O'Reilly, proclaiming 
in his very patronimic that a son of the Emerald Isle 
had found a stone more precious than emeralds. I 
have said he found it on the farmhouse table, but the 
children of the house had previously found it in the 
dry river-bed, and had brought it with other ‘‘ pretty 
stones’’ to the farm, when fortunate O’ Reilly, trader 
and hunter, saw it. This find naturally set others to 
searching for dlink Klippes, especially when it be- 
came known that a competent authority declared 
Mr. O’Reilly’s stone worth $2,500 at the least. Here 
and there other ‘‘ bright eyes’ were found. Some 
children picked a few out of the mud wall of their 
father’s house. The mud of which this wall was made 
naturally became an object of interest, and more 
diamonds were found in it. Thus in various ways 
interest and expectation were kept alive. 

A native witch-finder proved to be a diamond- 
finder as well, for in his possession was discovered a 
pure brilliant of the first water, weighing 83 % carats, 
and sold afterward to the Countess of Dudley for 
$125,000. For years the witch doctor had used the 
stone as a charm, and perhaps on this account the 
possession of the ‘‘Star of South Africa’’ is said to 
make the present owner more charming and bewitch- 
ing than ever. 

Of course there were not wanting those who 
‘‘pooh-poohed’’ the whole idea of diamonds in Kim- 
berley. One of these sapient individuals, a geologist, 
J. R. Gregory by name, advanced the astounding the- 
ory that these diamonds were brought in the crops of 
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ostriches from some far-off and unknown land. 


‘ Moreover, he proved beyond a peradventure, from 


the geological character of the district, ‘‘which he 
had lately and very carefully examined,’’ that it was 
impossible that diamonds had been or ever could be found 
there. And yet in about a year from the publication 
of that absolutely convincing statement, on this very 
ground the greatest diamond mines which the world 
has ever known were discovered—mines which yield 
every year more than twenty million dollars’ worth of 
diamonds. This brilliant geologist deserves to rank 
with the equally brilliant scientific man who demon- 
strated so conclusively that a ship driven by steam 
could never cross the Atlantic Ocean, whose treatise, 
as cruel fate would have it, was carried across the 
ocean on the very steamships which he demonstrated 
couldn’t go. But it is of more interest to know how 
the diamond fields look to-day. Imagine one of the 
most dreary spots on the earth’s surface, as it is by 
nature, not as man has improved it; an immense, 
wind-swept table-land, more than four thousand feet 
above the sea-level, parched in summer and occa- 
sionally drowned out in winter, an arid desert plain 
fit for cactus shrubs and prickly pears, and ostriches 
and goats that can digest pebbles and thorn-bushes; 
a portion of the earth’s surface which thirty years ago 
the boldest prophet would never have ventured to 
predict could ever support a hundred white men! 
Here, to-day, you find a thriving city of thirty thou- 
sand people, stores and churches and schools, tennis- 
courts and football fields, cycle-tracks and club- 
houses, and all the evidences, good, bad and indiffer- 
ent, of modern civilization. 

The first thing that attracts your attention as you 
roll into Kimberley on the rails of the very moderate 
and leisurely Cape Government railway, are the tall 
chimneys and shafts and ‘‘ head-gear’’ for hoisting 
the ‘‘ blue” diamondiferous soil from the vasty depths 
beneath. But such machinery, housed in ungainly 
buildings, is common to all mining camps, gold, sil- 
ver, copper or diamond; and the first real peculiarity 
of Kimberley is the vast ‘‘ floors” covered with agray- 
ish blue soil, which stretch for miles along the railway 
line. These floors are fields, six miles in extent, 
on which have been dumped the diamondiferous 
ground. Forty thousand loads a week are laid down 
on these floors, each load averaging one carat of dia- 
monds, worth almost seven dollars, That great field 
isa veritable Golconda. In that unpromising-look- 
ing dirt are tens of thousands of sparkling gems, 
worth millions of dollars—diamonds white and lus- 
trous, diamonds yellow and orange, and perhaps pink, 
most rare and valuable of all; little diamonds and big 
diamonds, some of them worth a king’s ransom. 

Perhaps—who knows ?—the biggest and most valu- 
able gem the world has ever seen is glittering under 
that dull clod yonder. Then why not step over that 
wire fence which alone keeps you from the floors 
and help yourself? Not quite so fast, my friend! It 
is altogether improbable that you would find anything 
if you did step over into the floor; for diamonds, like 
some valuable and precious characters that I have 
known, keep very much out of sight. The diamonds 
are mostly imbedded in that hard soil which must lie 
for weeks in the open air before it can be pulverized 
and washed. A steam harrow, constantly running 
over it, hastens the process of disintegration; andit is 
a long, slow, tedious operation to get the jewels out; 
for—again to moralize fora moment—diamonds, like 
other things most precious, are not to be had for the 
asking. 

Moreover, if you should attempt to step over that 
wire rope more than one pair of keen eyes would be 
upon you, and probably more than one threatening 
pistol-barrel would be leveled at your offending head. 
If by any chance you should find a diamond by the 
roadside, or should have one given you, the best 
thing you could do would be to throw it away, tho it 
be the Kohinoor itself; for the one unpardonable sin 
in Kimberley is to have a rough diamond in your 
possession if you are not a licensed diamond-dealer. 
Murder, arson, burglary, assauit are all trivial crimes 
on the diamond fields compared with the one sin which 
has a whole set of initials all to itself—the sin of ‘I. 
D. B.,’’ or,to speak less enigmatically, Illicit Diamond . 
Buying. 

So we will not step across the wire fence, but go 
onto that great building where the soil is washed 
and the gravel sorted. We produce the indispensa- 
ble pass, the armed sentry lets us within the building, 
and now we are deafened by the din of machinery 
that takes the precious soil into its capacious cylin- 
ders, and ‘disintegrates it, and shakes it about, and 
washes it, and then discharges the washed gravel 
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diamonds and garnets into a very ingenious machine 
called the pulsator, where, by a constant, throbbing, 
pulsating motion, the diamonds and heavy pebbles 
are shaken to the bottom, while the light stuff which 
contains no gems floats off on the top. 

In the bottom of the pulsatérs are wire meshes of 
different diameters, which sort the pebbles into heaps 
of about the same size. But an untechnical writer 
need not try to describe complicated machinery to 
untechnical readers. Let us hasten on to the most 
interesting room of all. Here, on both sides of long 
tables, sit fifty men with heaps of the washed gravel 
before them. Who knows the untold wealth that 
may lie in those heaps of little wet stones? Each 
man has a steel knife of a peculiar shape and a tin 
box, not unlike a child’s mite-box, with a slit in the 
top. With hisknife he deftly spreads out the little 
stones on the table, with his quick eye sees the 
precious gems, which he picks out and drops into his 
mite-box. 

The superintendent takes off the cover of some of 
the boxes and lets us look within. See, it is half-full 
of diamonds, the result of the morning’s work alone! 
Here isa man sorting larger gravel, and his tin box 
contains forty large diamonds! Another by his side 
is searching in a pile of medium-sized gravel, and he 
has more smaller ones, while still another has a heap 
of minute brilliants, not much larger than a pin-head, 
in his tin box. Again the gravel is sorted over by 
convicts, who cost the company only a shilling a day; 
and still more diamonds, overlooked in the first sort- 
ing, are rescued by them from the débris before it is 
cast out on the ever-accumulating mountain of ‘‘éail- 
ings.”’ 

Now, readers mine, set your guessing wits to 
work, and tell me how many dollars’ worth of dia- 
monds have been sorted this morning by the dozen 
white men and forty convicts behind the tables. Do 
you give itup? Then I will tell you. No less than 
sixty thousand dollars’ worth! And this is the aver- 
age find, year in and year out, from nature’s inex- 
haustible vault at Kimberley. Since these mines were 
discovered sixty-five millions of carats, valued at 
four hundred and seventy-five millions of dollars, have 
been dug out and washed and sorted at these mines. 
As about five million carats go to a ton, nearly fifteen 
tons’ weight of pure diamonds have been exported | 
and how many thousands of tons remain to be won no 
man is wise enough to say; for the bottom of the 
vault has not been sounded, and the deeper the dig- 
gings go the richer they are, as tho in nature’s great 
jewel-box the best diamonds had settled to the bot- 
tom, like the plums in a pudding. 

The largest diamond of South Africa, however, 
was not found at Kimberley, but at Jagersfonte, in 
the Orange Free State. This is said to be ‘‘the 
largest and most valuable diamond in the world.” 
Its gross weight is 969% carats, the color is blue- 
white, and the quality very fine. ‘Its value cannot 
possibly be estimated”; for it must be remembered 
that tho diamonds of ordinary size have a recognized 
market value of from seven to one hundred dollars 
per carat, according to fineness, quality, color, etc., 
when the stone goes above one hundred carats its 
price is enormously enhanced with each additional 
carat. The length of this literally priceless jewel is 
about 2% inches, its greatest width about 2 inches, 
the extreme girth in width about 5% inches, and in 
length about 6% inches. 

Two more places of great interest we must visit. 
One is the native compound, where the workmen are 
kept for three months ata time in a voluntary prison, 
not allowed to go out or in, or tocommunicate with 
their friends. Even the top of the great compound 
is covered with a wire netting, lest some workman 
throw out an innocent-looking potato, studded with 
diamonds to a friend beyond the walls. Whenthey 
are discharged from their three months’ servitude 
they are searched and stripped and subjected to all 
sorts of nameless indignities, lest in their clothes or 
under their skin a brilliant be concealed. On one 
swarthy-skinned African a suspicious sore was once 
discovered. The doctor thought he ought to lance 
the wound, and there found three diamonds! The 


. Kaffir had actually cut out a flap of skin, dug out 


the flesh of his leg and concealed therein the dia- 
monds, putting the skin back in its place; but in- 
stead of healing, the wound had festered, and so dis- 
covered the living diamond mine. 

Thousands of natives are often gathered in a single 
compound, and they come from all parts of Africa— 
Kaffirs, Basutos, Bechuanas, Fingoes and half a doz- 
en other tribes. Most of them are ‘‘ raw heathen,’’ 
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and no better opportunity for missionary work can be 
imagined than is here found. I am glad to say that 
many missionaries are taking advantage of it both 
here and in Johannesburg, and services are regularly 
held every Sunday, and frequently on week-days. 

There are the men who blast and dig and hoist to 
daylight the blue ground. They stand at the be- 
ginning of the diamond industry, so tospeak. At 
the other end, in the office of the De Beers Com- 
pany, we find the finished product—the diamonds, 
sorted and sized and graded, waiting for shipment. 

What a fairy-land is this office! Diamonds galore! 
On every counter heaps of them! Little shining piles 
of white stones! A million dollars’ worth awaiting 
shipment! A trusted official, employed in the office 
in examining and valuing the diamonds, shows us 
about. Here is a big one of two hundred carats, 
worth twenty dollars a carat. Here isa heap of ten- 
carat stones. Here is a twin stone; a clean cleft in 
the middle makes it ‘‘twins.” A yellow stone is very 
valuable, but this deep orange is exceedingly rare 
and worth still more; while this little pink stone of 
only one-fourth of a carat is of almost untold value, 
for only three or four pink diamonds have ever been 
found. These black spots render this heap of stones 
far less valuable, and their bad ‘‘faults” and scars 
make this pile fit only for drills or for polishing other 
diamonds. ‘‘ How many of your diamonds are abso- 
lutely perfect?” <‘‘Only about eight per cent ,’’ re- 
plied our guide, as he carelessly ran his fingers 
through a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of gems. 
How much like human nature! Some black spot, 
some off color, some flaw, some fault! Alas, how 
much smaller is the per cent. of men and women 
than of diamonds that have no defect. ‘‘There’s 
something spiles us all,’’ said the old lady, when re- 
flecting on her minister's irritability. Ah, yes; 
diamonds of the first water are always rare. But I 
need not linger onthe ethics of diamond mining. The 
morals of the gem are many and obvious. Like the 
sorters at Kimberley, let each one pick them out for 
himself. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


A Charge to a Young Divine. 
BY THE REV, LEVI PHILETUS DOBBS, D.D. 


AT a recent ordination, the clergyman who had been 
appointed to give the charge failing to appear, the Rev. 
Dr. Dobbs,a minister of almost preternatural age, wis- 
dom and solemnity, was urgently requested to supply 
his place. With great benignity, he assented; a few of 
his choicer sentences are spread before the privileged 
readers of this periodical. 

First, my dear young brother, I will speak of your 
choice of subjects, and will indicate some topics that 
should engage your zmmedzate attention. By all 
means take an early opportunity to speak at large 
upon family government, the duties of fathers and 
mothers, and the bringing up of children; that is, 
provided (as I suppose is the case) that you are 
not at present the head (nominal) of a household. 
By all means form a‘‘ Maternal Association’’ over 
which you may, to advantage, preside, and to which 
you will preach once a quarter. [ speak on this 
point from some experience. In the young, the very 
young days of my ministry,I formed a ‘‘ Maternal 
Association’’ consisting of a childless wife, an unmar- 
ried lady and myself (also unmarried). | earnestly 
urge your timely attention to this branch of your 
duties, for, in the approaching years, when you shall 
have a family, you will no longer be qualified to treat 
the subject. 

A gentleman (not a clergyman) now upward of 
threescore and ten, whom Providence has never 
blessed with descendants, but on whom, by way of 
compensation, there has been bestowed a parental 
wisdom approaching omniscience, is the only person 
whom | know who would without a moment’s hesita- 
tion assume the conduct of an infant orphan asylum, 
his children cause him no trouble; they never break 
any rules. ‘‘There is no need of entertaining chil- 
dren (he says); just tell them to sit down in a chair, 
and to stay there until you direct them otherwise.”’ 

Considerations similar to the above suggest the 
wisdom of your preaching at an early day to young 
men on the choice of a wife, and to young women on 
the choice of a husband. There are certain topics 
which can be treated judiciously only by the young, 
the single, and the unmarried. Improve, then, the 
opportunity while it is afforded you. - 

Another, if possible, still more important counsel. 
Now is the time to preach upon the more difficult 
portions of Revelation and Theology, the Priesthood 
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of Melchisedek, the Eternal Generation of the Son, 
the Procession of the Spirit, the Philosophy of 
Prayer, the Metaphysics of Conversion. Mow you 
understand all these topics perfectly; but this happy 
period will soon have passed. Now is your golden 
time for reconciling all the conflicting doctrines, for 
establishing a harmony between Free Will and Fore- 
ordination, between the Divinity and Humanity of 
our Lord, between the Purposes of an All-wise, All- 
powerful, and Benevolent Creator, and the Existence 
of Sin and Misery. Perhaps you have on hand dis- 
courses, prepared in the seminary, on these subjects, 
unless indeed, your instructors (actuated by an un- 
‘worthy jealousy for their own reputations as theo- 
logians) have discouraged you. Lose no time in 
preaching thesesermons. If you do not speedily use 
them, I fear you never will. 

Let your topics be taking and adequately adver- 
tised; and, if they have a little Scriptural flavor to 
them, it will hardly be objectionable; thus: ‘‘ The 
Long-haired Athlete; or, How Samson Punished 
them’’; ‘‘The Foxes; A Story of Many Tails’’; 
‘“«From Deck to Belly; or, Ups and Downs in the 
Life of a Prophet.’’ I have known a series of dis- 
courses on topics similar to these to increase the 
volume of a congregation very greatly, and also the 
weight of the collection (mostly in copper). 

If you desire large success (and who does not ?) 
and seats in the aisle, I advise you to be known as a 
very broad theologian, to doubt, and perhaps to deny, 
many of the doctrines which you now profess, at your 
ordination, to believe. It is surprising how this will 
increase your reputation with outsiders, who don’t 
care a straw abont any religion, and how cordially 
they will pledge you their support, until after you 
have lost your present position, and really need their 
help. 

I was recently present in an assembly of learned 
divines where the question was discussed whether it 
is wise for the minister to keep his old sermons, On 
this point [ do not hesitate to speak with authority. 
Keep your sermons, by all means, and occasionally 
read them over—to yourself. In no other way can 
you so fully realize how much wisdom you have lost 
with advancing years, and how capable you were, in 


, those earlier days, of elucidating that which Deity 


has left wrapped in impenetrable mystery. You will 
also, with profitable pain, consider how much you 
have lost of your pristine orthodoxy. You will be 
thankful that ordaining councils, in the collective 
perspicacity of the universal Church, are placed at 
the beginning instead of the close of our ministerial 
career, Rarely have I known a clergyman of mature 
years who could now stand the examination through 
which he once passed with flyingcolors. You will ap- 
preciate the judiciousness of the response of an eminent 
clergymen to whom I addressed the inquiry, *‘ Why 
do you demand of the young ministers a more rigid 
orthodoxy than could be afforded by the members of 
the council themselves?” His reply was, ‘‘ That is 
to allow for the inevitable shrinkage.’’ If you find 
that you stand just where you did, and that you can 
preach these early discourses, without the change of 
a letter, then you will experience an emotion of hum- 
ble gratitude, as you thank the Lord that, in all the 
years that have passed, you have not indulged in the 
dangerous luxury of growing by so much as the 
breadth of a single hair. 


By this time the evening was somewhat advanced; 
the presiding minister was observed to lean over and 
whisper in the ear of Dr. Dobbs, who, in some little 
confusion, brought his remarks to a close, greatly to 
the regret (as the morning paper informs us) of the 
admiring and expectant audience. 





Concerning Legislative Corruption. 


BY FREDERICK HOWARD WINES, 


SecrETARY ILLINoIs Boarp oF Pustic CHARITIES. 


My only reason for writing this article is that I 
have been asked to tell the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT what I know about legislative corruption, 
and that this request was repeated even after I had 
said that I knew nothing about it. 

In the nature of the case, no one can know 
whether a bribe actually passes, except the two par- 
ties to the transaction; and they rarely tell. In this 
respect bribery resembles the way of an eagle in the 
air, a ship in the sea, or a serpent on the rock; it 
leaves no visible trace. The man who receives a 
pecuniary consideration for his vote knows that he 
has been paid; but not even the man who furnishes 
the money knows, in all cases, that it reached the 
hands for which it was intended. It may be assumed 
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that ordinarily some agent or intermediary handles 
the cash. He takes no voucher. The danger of 
written evidence which might be discovered and pro- 
duced is obvious.. Accordingly, this agent's word 
must be accepted as to the actual disposition of the 
money, and the word of one who will act as a go- 
between in a criminal transaction is not a sure guar- 
anty of good faith and integrity. There can be no 
doubt that professional lobbyists have in innumerable. 
instances shamefully imposed upon their principals. 
The most common way in which the fact leaks out 
that a bribe has been paid is through the complaint of 
the victim of the blackmail, in a moment of confidence 
to some intimate friend, who whispers it to another, 
who repeats it to a third; and the matter is talked of 
behind closed doors, in the secrecy of the counting- 
house or of the club. Be sure that the story loses 
nothing by repetition. Some one who hears it tellsa 
newspaper reporter, who, if his beard is grown, relig- 
iously keepsitto himself. If inexperienced and am- 
bitious, he may be indiscreet enough to print it as an 
exclusive and choice bit of news. Then trouble be- 
gins. An investigation is ordered. The reporter is 
summoned to testify before a legislative committee, 
which demands that he shall give the name of his 
informant. Consent upon his part is a gross viola- 
tion of confidence. If he consents, his informant 
naturally regards himself as absolved from all obliga- 
tion to him, declares him to be any sort ofa liar 
that he chooses to call him, professes complete igno- 
rance of any kind of corruption anywhere, and pro- 
tests that he never had the slightest reason to suppose 
that the accused would accept a bribe should one be 
tendered him in a golden dish. If, on the other 
hand, the reporter refuses to answer, he is brought 
before the bar of the house, questioned in the pres- 
ence of the assembled body, and, if he persists in his 
refusal to testify, sent to jail for contempt of court. 
There he poses asamartyr, dating his correspond- 
ence from a prison cell, usually the sheriff's private 
parlor, where he receives the visits and semi-ironical 
congratulations of his friends, in blissful unconscious- 
ness of the ridiculous figure which he cuts. I have 
seen this farce played to a finish more than once. 
Probably no session of any Legislature ever comes 
to an end, in which money has not been paid to influ- 
ence legislative action. It must not be torgotten 
that the lobby constitutes an essential and integral 
part of the machinery of legislation. I should 
strongly suspect corruption of the worst description 
in any Legislature ostensibly left to itself. The 
members represent their constituents, and their con- 
stituents have the right to visit the capital for the 
purpose of makingtheir wishes known. Ifthere were 
no lobby, I should infer that all the deals had been 
arranged in advance, or that some other place, the 
metropolis, for instance, had been selected for stolen 
interviews between the bribers and the bribed. The 
lobby is an expensive institution, even where it sub- 
serves an honorable and useful purpose. I am well 
acquainted with an attorney who looks after certain 
affiliated interests of a quasi-public nature at Wash- 
ington, who once said to me that he had expended at 
a single session a sum so large that I dare not name 
it, forthe protection of these interests, not a dollar of 
which had found its way to the pocket of any Senator 
or Congressman. I asked ‘him for particulars. He 
thereupon proceeded to explain to me the two general 
items of cost incurred; first, that of imparting infor- 
mation, and second, that of procuring information in 
return. He dared not depend upon the effect of for- 
mal hearings before committees. Congressmen must 
be seen individually, and matters explained to them, 
concerning which they are densely ignorant, for want 
of experience and training in certain lines. For this 
their acquaintance must be made, their confidence 
gained, friendly social relations established with 
them, and advantage taken of favorable moments for 
serious conversation. This implies the employment 
of an able staff of assistants, versatile, accomplished, 
well-informed on a great variety of subjects, with 
abundant resources and tact. Such men’s time is 
valuable and commands a high price. They must, 
moreover, be supplied with the means to exercise and 
return social hospitalities, in the form of dinners, 
theater parties and the like. Then there is the cost 
of perpetually watching the proceedings in both 
houses by competent agents, and of ascertaining from 
day to day the actual condition of the field of battle, 
for which both houses must be polled, a task of great 
delicacy and difficulty, in which numerous discreet 
personages render assistance. All this costs money. 
My friend claimed that he had paid nothing for which 
he could not render an account, and which he could 
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not justify to his principals and to any fair-minded 
critic of his action. 

It is not, however, with this legitimate work of in- 
struction that we are here concerned. We know, 
in various indirect ways, that members are sometimes 
paid in money for their votes on important pending 
measures. Sometimes an unsuccessful attempt at 
bribery comes to light. Sometimes a conversation is 
overheard which will bear no other interpretation. 
Unquestionably many of the members believe that 
money is to b? had in this way, for they invite pur- 
chase by introducing what are known in Illinois as 
‘* sandbagging’”’ bills, in which some corporate interest 
is attacked in a vital spot, ostensibly trom hostility to 
tyranny and extortion; but when the attack is aban- 
doned, under some flimsy and transparent pretext, . 
there is good reason to conclude that the real cause 
of-truce isafeein hand. Bribery is always to be sus- 
pected where measures are adopted which are noto- 
riously bad because they sacrifice the interest of the 
majority of the community to that of some wealthy 
and scheming syndicate. Occasionally we see a man 
of unscrupulous character come to the Legislature 
poor, and go away from it with money which it is in- 
ferred that he must have secured by the barter of his 
manhood; it may even be possible to identify the par- 
ticular vote which he is believed (of course without 
proof) to have sold. Then there is the confidential 
talk of the officers of the corporations commonly se- 
lected for attack, to which reference has already 
b2en made. I once heard the chief attorney of alead- 
ing railway system discuss, after dinner, in a private 
house, with the exeGovernor of a great State, himself 
a lawyer and statesman of national reputation, the 
probable consequences of the manifest tendency to 
centralization of power in the Federal Government. 
In his brilliant, sarcastic style, he wondered whether 
the obliteration of State lines would benefit or injure 
the corporations, whether it would be easier for them 
to deal with a single legislative body than with fifty 
independent legislatures. He did not openly allude 
to the purchase of legislatures, and perhapsI ought 
to feel some shame in confessing that I fancied at the 
time that he had it in mind. 

Nevertheless, most men with whom I have con- 
versed uponthis subject, whose opportunities to form 
a judgment respecting it entitie their opinion to con- 
sideration, agree that the amount of legislative cor- 
ruption’in this country is grossly exaggerated in che 
popular imagination. 

In the first place the necessity for it, granting for 
the sake of argument that any such necessity exists, 
is far less than is commonly supposed. The majori- 
ity of our Senators and Representatives are reasonably 
honest. They are as honest in all the relations of 
life as the average man in trade, and better men than 
the majority of their constituents who elect them. 
The appearance of dishonesty in some of them is due 
to their limitations. They are open to conviction, 
and are influenced by argument. It is only when an 
important issue is passionately fought, and the result 
is in grave doubt, that the occasion for bribery arises. 
When it does, the number of votes which must be 
purchased, in order to turn the scale, is very small. 
It is entirely out of proportion to the number of 
would-be sellers; and that, I believe, is a small mi- 
nority of the whole number. 

Then, it must be remembered that, while not all 
the corruptible members of a legislature are ‘‘ cheap” 
men, many of them are; and the gossip by those who 
wish to appear wise in wickedness, and who‘ profess, 
in particular instances, to give names, amounts, and 
other more or less picturesque details, is of a charac- 
ter to excite a smile in those who really know how 
far in this direction a little money will go. 

I am reminded, too, as I write, of the statement 
made to me, many years ago, by an experienced lob- 
byist whom I meton a railway train between Chicago 
and Detroit, and who talked to me with surprising 
candor, tho a perfect stranger. He said that he had 
paid large sums of money in behalf of measures in 
which his clients were interested, but never to a Sen- 
ator or Representative. In every legislator’s local 
constituency there is always some man greater than 
himself, to whom he owes his nomination and election. 
It is easier and safer to buy that man. For a consid- 
eration he will write a letter, to which due heed will 
be given. He does not fall under the ban of sus- 
picion, and not even the member whose vote is thus 
secured dreams that this letter was prompted by asin- 

ister motive. 

The methods by which influence is generated and 
transmitted and in which it operates on individuals 
and communities constitute an interesting field of 
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psychological research. In legislation, as elsewhere, 
they are largely indirect. Briefly, an appeal is made 
to one of two sentiments, self-interest or generosity, 
especially to self-interest. The public well-being is 
in the last analysis the sum of the welfare of many 
individuals, and public interest is the interest of the 
majority. All social activity is effected by means of 
combinations, and it implies exchange of benefits. 
The men who guide and control it become adepts in 
this art ofexchange. Coin is one of the counters em- 
ployed in the game, but there are many others; and 
these are generally played first for whatever they are 
worth. I cannot here enlarge upon this suggestion 
further than to ailude to the corrupt uses made, in 
political life, of cards, wine and women. The sub- 
ject is an unpleasant one, and I drop it. 

All the evidence at command goes to show that 
bribery is less common in the National than in the 
State legislatures, and far less common in the latter 
than in our city councils. Why municipal politics 
should be so much more corrupt, as a rule, than State 
or National politics, is a large question; but that also 
must here be passed in silence. I have often thought 
that one cause of the prevalence of pessimistic views 
as to the amount of corruption in State capitals is 
that the men who report legislative proceedings for 
the daily press have been trained for their work in the 
municipal atmosphere, and that they read into State 
politics the impressions derived by them in the city 
slums and in the purlieus of the city hall. The city 
members of a State legislature, especially from cer- 
tain wards, are the worst men in it; they are also the 
men best known to the reporters, and they give to 
the entire body a worse name than it really merits. 

In conclusion I desire to record my personal con- 
viction, after nearly thirty years of close official 
contact with the Legislature of my own State, that, in 
spite of all the sensationalism both of the press and 
of the pulpit, the moral tone of legislators and legis- 
lation is improving rather than deteriorating. If I 
thought otherwise I should be tempted to despair of 
the Republic. Nothing in life has interested me so 
much as to observe the slow but sure development 
and quickening of what we term the social conscience, 
which is certain in time to transform and uplift the 
political as well as the commercial and industrial 
world. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Germany and Hayti. 


BY T. G. STEWARD, D.D., 
Cuapuain U. S. A. 


THE long dispatch from Port au Prince, recount- 
ing a difficulty between Hayti and Germany, with re- 
spect to the treatment of a German citizen, was in 
some papers headed ‘‘ Hateful Haytians.’’ The mat- 
ter was sent out in such form as to make poor Hayti 
appear as the wretched sinner. In settling up the 
affairs of the Six Weeks War between Prussia and 
Austria in 1866, Bismarck said to the Bavarians, 
when they complained of the hardships imposed upon 
them: ‘‘You are the only ones that have no mighty 
patron; and so you pay for the others as well as your- 
selves.’’ Bismarck is also reported as contessing to 
an antipathy to Negroes, regarding them as carica- 
tures of the white man. 

This preliminary statement as to the character of 
Bismarck in these particulars, who is, to a very large 
extent, the soul of Prussianized Germany, coupled 
with the known ideas of the present Emperor, may 
help us to a proper appreciation of the question now 
pending between these unmatched belligerents. 

On the one side is vast territory, dense population, 
a mighty army, stored wealth, developed brain, and a 
sovereign who believes himself ordained of God to 
rule; on the other side, petty territory, insignificant 
national strength, ignorance ani poverty, and tne 
idea of a republic; on one side, white men; on the 
other, black men. The Haytians have a proverb, 
‘¢ The cockroach never wins its cause when the chick- 
en is judge.”’ 

With such disparity between the parties and with 
sucha character of the stronger party, and with inter- 
ests clashing, nothing were more probable than that 
international questions should arise, and nothing 
more natural than that the German side should be first 
given to the world. When the Mole St. Nicholas 
affair was on we know how the press of this country 
could see but the one side of it; and we know also, 
that for years Germany has kept a pretty steady 
pressure upon the little Black Republic. Many 
months ago I learned from private sources that 
Haytians were dreading German influence. Germany 
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appears to have been waiting for an occasion, and 
the occasion has at last come. 

One Mr. Luders, a black man and a Haytian by 
birth, has somehow become a German subject, and 
in company with a man in his employ by the name 
Présumé, got into the hands of the police of Port au 
Prince for some misdemeanor. They resisted the 
police, beating them and tearing off their insignia of 
authority. They were finally arrested, tried, and sen- 
tenced to fine and imprisonment. They appealed 
their case once, and on the day of final sentence they 
entered also a second appeal which was their right 
under Haytian law. 

When the case had reached this stage the German 
Consul took the matter up in the interests of Mr. 
Luders, and seemed to go about in a thoroughly Bis- 
marckian manner. Mr. Luders himself declares that 
he only desired his liberty and that whatever the 
Consul did beyond that was done on his own motion. 
The story of the Consul’s movements is told in an 
‘‘extra’’ of Le Ralliment published in Port au Prince 
on October 20th, The editor of that paper says: 





*“‘On Sunday, about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
the German Chargé d’Affaires, in full official costume, 
entered the Presidential mansion, contrary to all cus- 
tom and without any previous announcement. The 
President, who was en negligé, believing it a mere visit 
of friendship, put himself in condition to receive his 
honorable visitor, and soon appeared in the reception- 
room greeting him with the words: 

‘** This is an agreeable surprise you have reserved 
for me Mr. Chargé d’Affaires. I am very happy to 
welcome you.’ 

‘*The Consul then, with all the rigidity of official 
manner, thus addressed himself to the Chief Executive 
of our Republic: 

** «Mr. President, I comein the name of the Emperor 
of Germany and King of Prussia to demand of you to 
set at liberty Mr. Emile Luders, a German subject, now 
in prison in thiscity. Inthe name of my Sovereign I 
demand as indemnity in favor of Mr. Luders $1,000 for 
each day of detention, and $5,000 after to-morrow noon 
for each day of delay.’ 

‘** The gallant Sam (President), full of dignity, ex- 
pressed himself in these words: 

** * Sir, I thought you had come to pay a friendly 
visit. I was not expecting an official visit on your 
part, since you are not accredited to me, but especially 
to the Secretary of State for Foreign Relations. If I 
had known it was upon such a mission that you came I 
would not have received you. I haveno reply to make 
to you, sir.’”’ 

Monday afternoon, October 18th, the German 
Consul pulled down his flag, broke off all relations 
with the Haytian Government, and moved the 
archives of his Government over to the house of the 
American Minister; upon which the editor remarks: 
‘*It would be a secret not bad to know, why this 
preference ” for the American? The editor says it 
is time for the Haytian people to maintain their 
rights; that they are tired of being the prey of any 
foreigner who may come, and that they will rally 
around the President to support their sovereignty. 
Another writer in the same paper says: 


‘‘If war comes, we will fight until the last man before 
we will see disgraced and humiliated in our unworthy 
hands the sacred heritage left us by our ancestors. 
We will not forget that we have in our veins the blood 
of Dessalines, of Petion, of Christophe; we will not 
forget that as sons of liberty we must be willing to die 
for her as did our fathers. . . . Our fortifications, 
dismantled and disarmed, will, nevertheless, resist, if 
but fora moment; and the stones of our Streets, the 
breast of every citizen, will be a rampart for the in- 
sulted country. In the meantime the Government must 
be energetic. Two fortresses must be built at once on 
Gonave Island. The forts of the interior must be 
speedily armed. We will live respected or we will be 
blotted out.” 


Heroic and patriotic talk; but it is likely to end in 
talk. .Not that the Haytians lack courage; but sim- 
ply because they lack money. Who goesto war with- 
out counting the cost? A sublimer picture of cool 
courage has not been presented in our times than that 
presented by the Haytian crew of the little corvet that 
stood guard over the schooner ‘‘ Haytiarni Republic,’’ 
in the presence of Admiral Luce’s powerful ships, 
The decks of the little boat were cleared for action, 
and the gunners were standing as statues awaiting 
orders; and so they stood until orders came from 
their own Government to surrender the vessel. In 
the case now pending it is hoped Haytian bravery will 
lay a good basis for diplomatic action and humane 
intervention, : 

Directly after the bluster of Count Schwerin, the 
German Consul, the United States Minister took the 
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matter under consideration, and on October 2oth ad- 
dressed the following dispatch to the Hon. Solon 
Menos, Haytian Secretary of State: 


‘* Sir:—Do me the favor, Mr. Minister, to release Mr. 
Emile Luders, at present confined by the communal 
authorities. In taking this initiatory step it is with no 
intention on my part to interfere with your rules of law 
or enter into the grave complications that at present 
exist between your Government and that of Germany, 
nor do I wish it understood that I am committing my 
Government in any way in this matter. 

‘*l assure you, Mr. Minister, in making this request 
it is in view to relieve the present tension now exist- 
ing, and to avoid that disorder and bloodshed that will 
be fatal to the interest of our American citizens resident 
and doing business upon your island. 

‘‘I trust, sir, you will be able to grant this request 
for the true benefit of all your country as well as mine. 

‘* With my best wishes and assurance, Mr. Minister, 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

‘“*W. F. PoweLt.”’ 

The next day he sent the following second dis- 
patch: 


“* Sir:—In accordance with a letter that I sent you this 
morning, thatI trust that you could see your way clear 
to release Mr. Emile Luders, my Government wiil con- 
sider it a friendly act, in the interest of an amicable ad- 
justment to this whole matter; and I can assure you, 
Mr. Minister, that Mr. Luders will leave, if released, 
on the Dutch steamer for New York, to-morrow. I 
trust, Mr. Minister, that this will bring about his 
speedy release, then by relieving the great tension 
existing, without any humiliation to your Government, 
being a friendly act on the part of your Government to 
mine. 

‘* With my personal assurance and esteem, Mr. Min- 
ister, lam, sir, your obedient servant, 

‘““W. F. PowELL.” 


To which the Secretary of State answered on the 
22d, as follows: 


‘‘Mr. Minister:—I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your two dispatches bearing date of the twen- 
tieth and twenty-first of the month, in which you have 
been pleased, in the name of your Government, in a 
purely gracious and friendly manner, to ask a measure 
of clemency in favor of Emile Luders, detained in pris- 
on in this city. 


** His Excellency, the President of the Republic, and 
the Council of the Secretaries of State recognize fully 
the motive which has prompted you to take this gen- 
erous course; and I am charged to transmit to you their 
sincere thanks for this high testimony of sympathy you 
have given in these trying hours to a people conscious 
ot their numerical feebleness, but who still desire to re- 
main worthy of those to whom they owe their freedom 
and independence. 

‘* For this reason, inspired alone by reciprocal senti- 
ments of cordial amity which exist between the Repub- 
lic of Hayti and the noble and great federal Republic, 
my Government has decided to consider favorably your 
loyal request, and I extend to you the assurance that 
His Excellency, the President of the Republic, will to- 
day issue un arrété de grace for the benefit of Mr. 
Luders. 

** However, in taking account of the promise of the 
immediate departure of the condemned, I must not 
withhold from you the fact that the Government re- 
serves the right to prohibit by proclamation the future 
return of Mr. Emile Luders to this country which he 
has renounced. 

‘** Accept, Mr. Minister, the assurance of my high con- 
sideration. 

‘*Soton MENOS, Secretary of State,’ etc. 


In consequence of this mediation Mr. Luders, and 
also his partner, D, Présumé, a Haytian citizen, were 
released, and left on the Dutch steamer for New York 
on Saturday, the 23d. And so ended the German- 
Hayti quarrel. 


Fort Missouta, Mont. 





The Hawaiians and Annexation. 
BY S, E, BISHOP, D.D, 


THE writer is the son of a devoted and successful 
missionary, long since gone, who was greatly beloved 
and trusted by the Hawaiians. He has himself en- 
joyed sixteen years’ service as a missionary pastor 
and teacher of Hawaiians. Both by inclination and 
obligation, he must hold in sacred regard the inter- 
ests of these native people, and faithfully uphold 
their rights. At the age of seventy, after a life resi- 
dence among them, he is not without some knowl- 
edge of theircharacter, situation and needs. It is his 
clear conviction that they are in urgent want of that 
political protection and security which annexation to 
the United States can best afford them, but that 
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upon so large a question the bulk of these people are 
not competent to form an adequate judgment. 

There should, indeed, be great consideration for 
the feelings of the native Hawaiians, as well as justice 
toward their rights. For one, I cannot but hold in 
honor and affection these kindly, cheerful and hospi- 
table natives, whose ancestors I knew so intimately 
in childhood, in their nakedness and the deep pov- 
erty of which they were hardly conscious. Often 
borne over hills and ravines on the shoulders of a 
stalwart, perspiring kanaka, clad only in a malo gir- 
dle, their race odor had a kind of almost fragrance, 
so different from that of Caucasian or African. To 
the missionary they were invariably attentive and 
yielding, and often enthusiastic. They have the 
strongest claim to the high consideration of Ameri- 
cans by reason of the affection and fidelity with which 
from 1820 to 1880 the native people and chiefs yielded 
to Christian instruction and profited by it, as well as 
in the deserved confidence with which the chiefs fol- 
lowed the wise guidance of their American political 
advisers. Through that honorable compliance be- 
came possible that phenomenon without precedent of 
a weak aboriginal race continuing for two generations 
to maintain independent sovereignty in the presence 
of a strong white commercial colony planted among 
them. In like conditions everywhere else the white 
colony has ruled with strong hand. In Hawaii the 
native chiefs continued to hold the throne in honor, 
because they received and cherished the Gospel, and 
adopted constitutional government guided by compe- 
tent white advisers. A people with such a record 
has earned a claim to a scrupulous and honorable 
regard for its rights. 

The old generous and high-minded Polynesian 
dynasty of the Kamehamehas disappeared twenty- 
four years ago. The half-mulatto dynasty who suc- 
ceeded them were of a different spirit, and perverted 
the ways of thepeople. Their despotic and heathen- 
izing tendencies made their monarchical rule incom- 
patible with the progressive civilization and active 
commercial necessities of the islands. Three succes- 
sive revolutionary crises ensued. Influenced by the 
loyal regard of the missionary element, two of these 
were confined to merely reformatory limits, the 
second securing a constitution which curbed the 
royal power. In the last crisis in 1893, the monarchy 
hopelessly succumbed. By an inevitable necessity 
the weaker race have been displaced from a control 
for which they were incompetent. This the natives 
have helplessly resented, altho in these five years 
they have gained much friendly confidence in the 
justice and disinterestedness of the excellent men in 
charge. 

Annexation to the United States is apparently 
nearly at the point of consummation. On your part 
the possession of Hawaii is deemed necessary as the 
commercial and military key of the North Pacific, 
an outpost of defense forthe Pacific Coast. Onthe 
part of our noble American and European colony 
your protection is needed for the safety of this re- 
splendent American civilization, already so menaced 
by overwhelming Japanese immigration. But how is 
it on the part of the native Hawaiian race? Is it 
true, as now so vehemently asserted, that their 
claims in this negotiation are being brutally swept 
aside, and their rights overridden ? 

This outcry is now being loudly made from two 
quarters. The time seems to have come to pay it 
special attention. Agitation has lately been made in 
Honolulu, and a protest against Annexation has been 
formulated in the name of the Hawaiian people, ad- 
dressed to your President and Senate. In San Fran- 
cisco the great newspaper, Zhe Ca//, has been bought 
by Mr. John D. Spreckels, son and partner of the 
great sugar magnate, Claus Spreckels, and, in the in- 
terest of the formidable sugar trust, is being devoted 
to active war upon Hawaiian annexation. With 
scare-heads stretching across its front page, The Call 
is vociferously clamoring that the Hawaiian Nation 
is being Wickedly Strangled! In general the charge 
is that the Hawaiian people are being robbed of their 
nationality and their country. Hawaii belongs to 
them. It is being wrenched from them without their 
consent, It is demanded in the name of honor and 
justice that a plebiscite be taken, and the question of 
annexation be submitted to a vote of the Hawaiian 
people. America desires to be just and do these peo- 
ple no wrong. Why, then, is this demand for a 
plebiscite not one to be granted? 

The negative answer might be fully sustained upon 
the ground of the general public interest, denying 
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they derive supreme claim to rule from the fact that 
their savage ancestors anciently occupied and flour- 
ished in Hawaii, when no commerce existed? Now 
a tremendous commerce, advancing with rapid strides, 
makes it necessary to hold this central crossing and 
meeting point in hands competent to provide for the 
great exigencies of commerce, such as harbor supply, 
dockage, sanitation, etc. The good-natured Hawaiian 
can no more do this thanachild. Two years ago 
Honolulu was attacked by cholera, and was shunned 
by the steamers like a pest-house. Our capable 
whites stamped it out with iron boots in six weeks, 
instead of laxly allowing it headway to involve the 
whole people, and become a lasting terror to com- 
merce. Under anative monarch no such prompt ac- 
tivity would have been practicable. Just so is our 
strong Government dealing thoroughly with leprosy, 
to the great disaffection of the natives, to whom the 
native kings would indulgently grant exemptions 
from segregation. This key of the Pacific must not 
be left with hundreds of lepers at large, as it was un- 
der the monarchy. Honolulu must be maintained 
and improved as in all respects a first-class port of 
supply and call; otherwise the whole mighty traffic 
of the Pacific will be impeded. And this can 
by no possibility be done except under capable 
government. Under such imperative necessities 
no native claim to rule can stand for a single mo- 
ment. 

The further reply may be made that the Hawaiians 
have unfortunately failed to maintain due existence 
asa people. By extreme decline of numbers they 
have practically lost their claim to nationality, and 
have become far exceeded numerically by the other 
races resident in the country. During the sixty-five 
years of the writer’s distinct recollection, they have 
wasted from 130,000 to 31,000, added to 8,500 part- 
Hawaiians. Against these are 46,009 Asiatics, 16,000 
Portuguese, and 7,500 other Europeans. While the 
natives are steadily decreasing at nearly two per cent. 
a year, the prolific Portuguese are making a natural 
annual increase of twelve per cent. in this healthy 
climate. While the Hawaiian merits our kindest 
regard and sympathy, it must be conceded that he is 
avery ‘‘sick man.’’ In kindness he eannot be left to 
assert a right to control the vast public interests cen- 
tering here. Kalakaua loudly sounded the popular 
national cry, ‘‘ Hawaii forthe Hawaiians!’’ But ifthe 
Hawaiians are unable to prolong their own lives or 
beget children, how can they continue proprietors of 
the country? 

Yet even more conclusive in denying the claim set 
up than the general public necessity are certain vital 
and immediate necessities of the people themselves, 
which tend to make the continued independence of Ha- 
waii the speedy destruction of the natives. The Ha- 
waiians are in pressing need of vigorous and sure po- 
litical protection, such as they can get only from 
American annexation, lacking which they are certain 
to be subjugated and destructively oppressed. On 
account of the commercial necessities of the Islands, 
nothing can be more certain than that some strong 
and efficient government must and will be maintained 
here. Nominal native rule is gone never to return. 
Under favorable conditions the Hawaiian may have a 
vote, and be represented by men of his own race in 
the Legislature. He never can make a show of ru- 
ling. The foreigner will administer and govern. Con- 
tinued ‘‘independence,” for which so many are blind- 
ly clamoring, means no share for the native in the 
Government. A very ‘‘strong’’ Government will 
soon become a necessity in order to hold down the 
discordant races and prevent anarchy and revolution, 
Just now the Government is comparatively mild, and 
exemplary in purity. How long can that last? Un- 
less annexed, more or lessinternal conflict impends, 
ending in some government of violent force. Under 
such the weak native will find little consideration for 
his rights or interests, He wil! be of small account 
and go to the wall. 

From this destructive tendency annexation will be 
a certain protection to the Hawaiian. It will abso- 
lutely prohibit anarchy and revolution. It will in- 
sure orderly and liberal government. It will secure 
to the native his franchises as a citizen. He will rest 
safely under the gis of American freedom, having 
the dignity and rights of an American citizen, instead 
of being counted a discarded remnant of a dying 
race, downtrodden by unscrupulous foreigners in a 
nominal independence. All this is plain enough, but 
at present the Hawaiian generally does not and can- 
not see it through the dust of prejudice and passion 
which our white Yankee-phobists have so diligently 
stirred up. To give to the Hawaiian the decision 
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upon annexation is simply to consign him to his own 
destruction. 

A still more serious peril threatens the Hawaiian 
under continued independence, in which the native 
will be the chief sufferer. Only annexation can per- 
manently arrest the movement begun this year of a 
rapid immigration of Japanese, which in a very few 
years will render them the predominant population 
of Hawaii and the masters of the country. How will 
this affect Hawaiians? The whites, when crowded 
out, can find room and congenial residence in Amer- 
ica. Not so the mative. He must remain and sub- 
mit to the alien pressure. With the thrifty, frugal 
and skilful Japanese he cannot compete in labor or 
living. He must share the low wages of the Asiatic, 
if he finds room for employment at all. The present 
ease of living and comparative opulence of the Ha- 
waiian will disappear as he is crowded to the wall by 
the increasing pressure. And when controlling the 
Government, as they soon would do, the Japanese 
will consult their own welfare, without the sanitary 
or other protection which the native needs. The 
latter will soon learn the difference between the pres- 
ent wholesome American Government and that of 
unscrupulous Asiatics. Crowded and pressed down 
by the swarming Japanese the weak Hawaiians will 
soon disappear. ‘ 

In respect to all these considerations most natives 
have no foresight. No probabilities alleged by 
Americans would weigh anything with the majority 
of them in voting upon annexation. There are many 
angry partisans among the part-Hawaiians, who even 
say: ‘‘Better Japanese rule than American.’’ A 
majority of the pure Hawaiians are quite apathetic 
upon the subject, since they find themselves fairly 
comfortable and prosperous as things are now going. 
The probability is that in case of a plebiscite, as now 
clamored for, a majority would follow the virulent 
appeals of the opposition and vote against annexation. 
The plain and simple truth is that the question is one 
too broad and far-reaching for the mass of the peo- 
ple to vote upon with any intelligence. If American 
statesmen owe any duty to Hawaiians in the matter, 
that duty is to protect this poor people from their 
own ignorance and promptly take them under the 
safeguard of the Union. To leave such a vital ques- 
tion for them to decide would be simple inhumanity. 


Honotutu, Hawauan Istanps. 





The Forgotten Reader. 
BY ARTHUR REED KIMBALL, 


AMONG many interesting things Mr. Steffens has 
brought to notice in his exhaustive study, contributed 
to Scribner's, of the business of publishing a modern 
newspaper, not the least interesting is his discovery 
of the Forgotten Reader. An old-fashioned person 
he is (it may be explained for the information of the 
present generation), a sort of hitherto overlooked 
survival, whose differentiating peculiarity consists in 
drawing the line not between ‘‘ fake” and ‘‘straight” 
papers—the modern division—but between ‘‘respect- 
able’’ and other papers. ‘‘ Why, my husband would 
never allow that paper to be brought into the house,” 
there are those among us who have heard some 
charmingly bygone old lady exclaim in astonishment 
at the right of entrée of a journal once proscribed; 
‘it was not considered respectable’’—which settled 
it then beyond appeal. 

Now through the welcome discovery of Mr. Steffens, 
it appears that the charmingly bygone old lady’s 
husband is not so wholly unrepresented, as had been 
generally supposed, among his descendants. The 
Forgotten Reader, it seems—not only has an actual, 
bona fide existence, despite appearances, but the fact 
of his existence receives respectful recognition—sur- 
prising as it is, perhaps most of all to himself—in the 
advertising departments of some successful modern 
newspapers—most noticeably, of course, in Boston. 
There the profitable newspaper appetite, while not 
without a certain relish for the details of crime, or if 
not a relish a tolerance, turns in disgust from scandal. 

‘That,” said the discriminating Boston publisher, 
‘«would lose me a small class of readers who are 
worth a good deal to some of our advertisers.’’ 
To which, further on, Mr. Steffens adds general con- 
firmatory testimony, when he states that the sensa- 
tional papers ‘‘ with the largest circulation do not 
receive the highest rate per line for their advertise- 
ments.’’ The reason is that they fail to reach the peo- 
ple ‘‘who are able to pay the best prices,’’ or ‘‘ to 
buy the best and most profitable qualities” of goods 
advertised—a tribute to the standing of the Forgot- 
ten Reader that leaves nothing to be desired. 
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For those who concern themselves with the status 
of modern journalism—and what thoughtful person 
does not?—there could be no discovery of greater 
significance than this of the Forgotten Reader. 
Quite recently so good an authority as Charles Dud- 
ley Warner—himself a newspaper proprietor—de- 
clared that ‘‘the viciousness of our newspaper situa- 
tion is in having all the newspaper’s profit depend 
upon getting advertising by means of circulation,”’ 
adding, ‘‘no matter what sort of circulation,’’ as 
‘‘only the most experienced advertisers stop to think 
of that.”’ In this comment, rather curiously, Mr. 
Warner closely echoed a similar one of more than 
thirty years ago when The Natzon, in explaining why 
this country then failed to support a London Sfecta- 
tor or Saturday Review, attributed it to a difference in 
advertising conditions. Many English advertisers, 
The Nation stated in an issue of 1865, depend more 


‘on a few sales at high prices than on many sales at 


low prices,’’ choosing a particular journal as an ad- 
vertising medium not for the size of its circulation, 
but for ‘‘the social position and tastes ’’ of its read- 
ers—‘‘their quality rather than their quantity.”’ 
Evidence that the English advertiser still takes the 
Forgotten Reader into account, searching for him 
with praiseworthy perseverance in the most unex- 
pected places, is at hand for those who care to look 
for it. An illustration out of the ordinary is the odd 
advertisement inserted not long ago in a leading liter- 
ary journal by a Londonclub, a ‘want ad”’ for 500 
new resident members and 1,000 new non-resident 
members, a touching mark of confidence in the club- 
able qualities of the Forgotten Reader. 

As for the Forgotten Reader himself, he is (as 
many, no doubt, recognize) first cousin to Professor 
Sumner’s Forgotten Man, if not his twin brother. 
The unfortunate Forgotten Man, as Professor Sum- 
ner is at no small pains to explain, is that quiet, in- 
offensive citizen who carries his own burden and pays 
his own way, but never makes a fuss about it. On 
him falls the full incidence of our various social ex- 
periments. When, to quote one of Professor Sum- 
ner’s examples, A and B conspire by legislation to 
force C (who uses his liberty in alcohol, as in other 
things, without abusing it) to become a teetotaler for 
the sake of reforming D, who drinks to excess, C is 
the Forgotten Man. Similarly, when A, B and other 
great newspaper owners conspire to force upon the 
public the choice of no newspaper at all or of such a 
newspaper as they think it most profitable to print, 
the full incidence falls upon the Forgotten Reader. 


Waterbury, Conn. 


The Situation in Brazil. 


BY HORACE M. LANE, 





PRESIDENT OF THE ProTesTANT Co.iieGe, S. Pautu, Brazit. 


AN ordinary item of news concerning the public 
affairs of Brazil conveys very little information to the 
average American, becauseits relations are unknown 
to him, and also because Americans in general know 
little and care less about a country and a people which 
do not touch them politically or socially, and, un- 
fortunately, only a small class commercially. Every- 
thing is measured with an American scale, and the 
impressions so obtained are usually wrong. The 
Brazilians are Latins, and with them politics is a 
more intricate and complex affair than with us; their 
methods ofthought and motives of action arise from 
a different system of education, different traditions 
and a different temperament. 

The new Republic was organized on the American 
plan; their constitution is largely a copy of ours with 
some ofthe defects eliminated; but the application of 
the same principles, and the methods of government 
under the same constitution, differ as widely as the 
two people differ; it does not, however, follow that 
because their ways are different from ours, that ours 
are always the best for them or even for ourselves— 
in politics every nation has its peculiar ‘‘ ways that 
are dark and tricks that are vain.” 

At the date of our independence we had practically 
been a self-governing people for a century; Brazil 
plunged into the responsibilities of self-government 
without experience, handicapped by bureaucratic 
methods inherited from the Empire, which naturally 
led to a certain degree of official oppression and many 
unrepublican practices. When we consider the enor- 
mous difficulties of the new Republic, the origin of 
the people, the lack of traditions even of freedom, 
the political, social and ecclesiastical environment of 
nearly four centuries—the terribly atrophying in- 
fluence of Jesuit education and slavery, we wonder at 

the real, unquestioned progress that has been made 
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toward the solidifying of free institutions. They have 
adopted a constitution and organized twenty States 
under it; they have separated Church from State, 
guaranteeing absolute religious liberty; they have ad- 
justed society to the emancipation of slaves without 
disturbance, reformed the Judiciary, suppressed 
three revolutions, and (in S. Paulo) taken a long step 
toward reducing the eighty-four per cent. of illiteracy 
inherited from the Empire; and all this in the face of 
the bitter hostilitiy of arich and powerful monarchical 
and ecclesiastical party. If we compare this with 
our long struggle to adopt a constitution and create 
a spirit of national unity, and even to think of popu- 
lar education—if we eonsider the twenty years of 
factional strife, our wrecked finances and the state of 
society, which Fiske describes under the head of 
‘‘ drifting toward anarchy,’’ we shall be obliged to 
confess that Brazil, after eight years of disaster and 
internal strife, is better off than we were after a much . 
longer period. Her finances are badly out of joint, 
it is true; but it is also true that the bulk of her debt 
was handed down from the Empire. Few appreci- 
ate the difficulties of administration in a country so 
vast as Brazil. It is one-fifteenth of the habitable 
world, one-fifth of both Americas, three-sevenths of 
South America, with a coast-‘ine of nearly 3,000 miles, 
and a population of only seventeen to eighteen mil- 
lions scattered over this vast area. 

The recent rebellion of a band of fanatics at Can- 
udos, in the interiot of the State of Bahia, was in 
itselfa comparatively insignificant affair; but on ac- 
count of the distance and inaccessibility of the place, 
and consequent expense and delay in transporting 
men and supplies, it became a serious matter and 
severely taxed the resources of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The whole affair was, undoubtedly, a cun- 
ningly devised scheme of the monarchical and church 
party, not exactly creating the situation but utilizing 
it to embarrass government, It was at first a purely 
local trouble in a region that might have been elimi- 
nated from the map without being missed. The 
Conselheiro had absolutely no political ambition, and 
would have been glad to live and die with all ef his 
followers in the wilds. of Canudos. In his trouble 
with the local authorities he may have had a real 
grievance; it is more than probable that he had. 

The first expedition sent against him by the Fed- 
eral Government was a political blunder. The hardy, 
fearless hunters and herdsmen—of which Consel- 
heiro’s band was composed—once in possession of the 
modern fire-arms and abundant ammunition captured 
from Government troops (Mannlicher and Mauser 
guns, «nd cartridges loaded with smokeless powder) 
—every man a dead shot—became in the labyrinth of 
deep gorges and sharp peaks of Canudos, with which 
they were perfectly familiar, a formidable foe. Ac- 
cording to Colonel Telles, the Conselheiro could not 
have had more than 1,200 men; they were able to kill 
more than three timesthat number. The trouble 
is now settled, unfortunately by the utter annihilation 
of Conselheiro and his people; but the baneful influ- 
ence of this slaughter is being and will long be felt. 
The assassination of the Minister of War and the ex- 
tensive plot.to overthrow Government are connected 
with it. 

The large deficit of the current year is partly due , 
to diminished importations; as the revenue from 
customs duties forms a large part of Government in- 
come, this in turn is due to the collapse of the price 
of coffee, the principal article of export, seriously 
disturbing the equilibrium of trade, also directly em- 
barassing the coffee-producing States whose income, 
from an ad-valorem export duty on coffee is largely 
diminished. The depreciation of currency is chiefly, 
tho not altogether, chargeable to the bungling of 
finances in the early days of the Republic and the 
inordinate issue of irredeemable paper money; but a 
part of it may be charged to the vicious system of 
banking inaugurated during the last days of the 
Empire. 

Amid all these disasters and drawbacks there are 
some very encouraging features: The country has a 
thoroughly honest man for President—a genuine Re- 
publican of thirty years’ standing and a man of great 
simplicity and directness of action. He has around 
him a group of men of ability, experience in public 
affairs and undoubted integrity. The debt of the 
country is large, but smaller than that of other South 
American Republics. It has a rich, undeveloped coun- 
try toward which there is an increasing flow of emi- 
gration; it has large available resources—the Govern- 
ment railways alone are valued at £25,000,000 ster- 
ling. Its two great staples of export, coffee and rubber, 
represent a genuine annual accretion to the wealth 
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of the country. The people have yet to learn what 
it is to pay a tax on landed property. There is an 
honest attempt at economy in the administration of 
public affairs, and an awakening of the people to the 
responsibilities of self-government, as shown in the 
disruption of the one party that has heretofore gov- 
erned the Republic and the overthrow of the 
‘‘bosses.” All these elements give the friends of 
Brazil reason to believe that order will soon be 
brought out of apparent confusion. 

A dictator is not wanted in Brazil. The so-called 
‘‘strong government’”’ of President Peixoto, neces- 
sary to put down the naval revolt, would, if continued 
in times of peace, have soon wrecked the country. 
Part of the heavy burden now being carried by the 
Government resulted from it. 

Either of the two candidates for President, to be 
elected next March, will make a good and safe execu- 
tive. They have administered the affairs of two of 
the most important States of the Union. 

It is more than likely that the present Governor of 
S. Paulo, Manoel Ferraz de Campos Salles, will 
be elected. He was one of the group of original re- 
publicans that fought the monarchy thirty years ago, 
a man of great firmness of character and administra- 
tive ability. He was a member of the Provisional 
Government and the author of the project reforming 
the judiciary, separating Church and State and giv- 
ing religious liberty. : 

It is worthy of note that, amid all these disturb- 
ances in politics and Government finances, the coun- 
try at large has prospered materially, there has been 
an increase in wealth and population, lines of com- 
munication have been extended into the interior, im- 
portant measures have been carried out for the sani- 
tation of the large cities, and the output of agricultural 
products has been almost quadrupled. 


Brooktyn, N.-Y. 





Fine Arts. 


Some New Pictures. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 





THE exhibition of the Salmagundi Club includes some 
good pictures; among them'we note one by Mr. Julian 
Rix showing strong influence of Inness, in the bread 
rendering of autumn foliage, tree trunks and meadows; 
a simple, well-drawn coast view with boats, by Mr. 
Brundage; a rather mannered head by Mr. Whittemore, 
where the blue of the shadowed eyes might have been 
modified by the prevailing orange tone; and far best of 
all, a ‘‘Rainy Day, Canal Street, New York,’’ by Mr. 
Van Laer. Itis really a notable rendering of the pic- 
turesque possibilities that lie about us, rich in color, 
full of painter quality, strong in masses, truthful and 
broad in handling. 

If only Mr. Van Laer will go on to give us more of 
New York in its familiar aspects in the line of that can- 
vas we need not be so jealous of such an exhibit as that 
by Thalowat the Christ Delmonico Galleries. An article 
in the July Studio upon this Scandinavian resident in 
France reproduces sketches for some of these very pic- 
tures. That two of them are owned by Messrs. Johnston 
and Widener, of Philadelphia, stamps them with the ap- 
preciation of one of our best connoisseurs. The Seine, 
broad and glassy, under the twilight gray, bridged by a 
beautiful line connecting the quays; the Seine in a shel- 
tered curve filled with barges and side-wheelers laid up 
for winter, the city showing in a pink fog through falling 
snow; the Seine on a gray day; the Seine on a summer 
day, and Venice, the latest work of the artist, painted 
a few weeks ago—these are perhaps more interesting 
than the views shown in this collection which were 
painted away from the inspiration of these great, ar- 
tistic cities. It is said that as a student he was a dis- 
couraging draftsman. He sees in masses of color, 
in a simple, robust, manly fashion, using plenty of pig- 
ment, fond of reds, yet delightful in grays,and happiest 
in scenes where grays prevail over varied tones of sup- 
pressed color. He can paint running water with its 
glassy surface and moving depths,and snow as few men 
can paint it; and his orders keep him busy inthose di- 
rections, altho he feels, it is said, a desire to try his 
wings in other skies. 

At the Keppel Galleries they do a great deal to edu- 
cate the public; but the process becomes too expensive 
if long continued. Vierge the buyers will not look at, 
and Charles Keene, whose work was recently shown 
there—they declare three times in a day that he could 
not draw, forsooth! quite disagreeing with Mr. Pen- 
neil’s- opinion expressed in a recent Century, that 
Keene is second only to Holbein among English 
draftsmen. So Mr. Gibson comes on again, and he 
certainly has gained in some respects. A few years ago 
he could not have seen people as a crowd in the park 
with detached figures in the foreground as in ‘‘ Near 
Stanhope Gate.’’ ‘‘ Two Children ” and ‘‘ Is a Caddy 
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always Necessary?” are sweet and humorous; but when 
he comes to be set up as a criterion-of the drawing of 
legs and arms before which Keene falls, it may be 
time to fall out of the procession of his worshipers. 
Among the Dickens’s characters which are reproduced 
in portfolio are three crayon drawings which recall 
the charm of the silvery penciling of the Princess 
Aleine, and they mark a welcome departure from a man- 
nerism of which some are tiring. 

A notable group of pictures will be found at the Du- 
rand-Ruel Galleries. It seems as if something other 
than Louis XV should have evolved from the bright- 
eyed, round and clear-cheeked boy who was not at all 
dominated by his court suit, stiff with embroidery, 
when he stood for Mignard’s portrait. The stockings 
area beautiful note of red in a canvas keyed to that 
color. It is a beautiful as well as a historic picture. 
Next is Henrietta of Franceas she sat for Van Dyck, her 
gracious face and supple form enhanced by a gown of 
exquisite warm green velvet, whose folds went to the 
painter’s heart. This fine Van Dyck, with the portrait 
of another daughter of Henri 1V, by E. Porbus, come 
from the collection of the late Queen Isabella of Spain. 
The gold and jewel embroidered dress is depicted with 
infinite patience of intricate detail, and above itisa 
blond face of perfect oval which owes little of its round- 
ness and solidity of relief to light and shade. In the 
pair by Franz Hals, the woman is not the weaker ves- 
sel. Hershrewu, homely face is beautifully drawn and 
painted, and the hands are not far below that wonderful 
folded pair by him at the Metropolitan Museum. The 
man is a homely customer; and Hals must have laughed 
in his own beard as he painted his sitter’s in coarse 
streaks and sent him out to travel on his wife’s merits. 
The Sir Joshua Reynolds is a portrait of the willowy, 
sentimental, hatless order, indenting a tree trunk with 
her name. There is a great charm in the harmony of 
prevailing browns. A small praying saint, by Taddeo 
Gaddi, and a triptych in which the dividing pillars with 
toliated relief are carved from the same panel on which 
the sacred stories are painted are both of the fourteenth 
century. The color of the latter, especially in the mid- 
dle panel of Virgin and Child, is delightful. There are 
two stories in each of the others; St. Martin dividing 
his cloak and, above, the temptation of St. Anthony; 
and St. George militant against the dragon below, and 
introduced to glory by angels above. It would be more 
valuable if not more beautiful if the artist were known. 

New York Cry. 





Music. 


Recent Concerts. 
BY E, IRENZZUS STEVENSON. 





Ir anybody who is interested in current musical 
annals and music discussions happens to find his ardor 
cooling in respect of the thing precisely most desirable 
to concentrate it, the orchestral concert, he is already 
in a hard case this winter. No New Yorker will be 
helped out of it locally fora long time. A little atten- 
tion will make clear that under a monotony of class 
there is variety of detail. But your disgruntled individ- 
uals usually generalize. Let us be sympathetic toward 
them. For between now and May it is a fact that 
there are over two hundred concerts to be heard in New 
York City! About half of that number are orchestral. 
I do not purpose to review all these, by any means, be 
it said for the relief and comfort of the readers of this 
department. (For one good reason, I cannot.) 
Earnest of that pledge is the following brief record of a 
whole fortnight’s doings. 

First, there have been two Philharmonics. Never 
has such a squeeze and push and struggle of patrons, 
especially of femininity, celebrated a new season of our 
veteran Society as they did this time. It took ten minutes 
to cross the narrow rear passage-way in Carnegie Hall. 
The corridors were a petticoated camp, from beginning 
to-end of the rehearsal. Mr. Seidl’s program included 
Dvorshak’s ‘‘ From the New World ’’ Symphony,—occa- 
sionally and irreverently called also the ‘‘ Sambo” 
Symphony, and also styled the Symphony of Poor Lo. It 
is inexhaustibly charming, under any name or any rude 
nickname. Mr. Ysaye, the Belgian violinist, was the 
soloist, returning to New York after some. seasons of 
absence. He played superbly an airy, delicate, florid, 
sentimental—according to its episodes—Concerto of 
Mozart, the rarely heard E flat major one. It is a work 
that any one except the virtuoso can afford to neglect. 
On the whole, even the virtuoso can. Mozart occasion- 
ally has moments of empty fiddlings and flutings, as 
have his inferiors. The Philharmonic band is in ad- 
mirable form this year. 

The Astoria Hotel has twice offered its musical hos- 
pitalities, under fashionable conditions—more or less. 
Mme. Dyna Beumer’s concert and the second of the 
Seidl Subscription dozen drew large audiences to the 
gorgeous ballroom. With its frescoes and panels and 
gift sofas and comfortable splendors it certainly seems 
a pleasant masical foyer. Mme. Beumer produces the 
impression of a most painstaking and carefully schooled 
florid soprano, Often she seems a singer of high 
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art and elegance. But she is cold of sentiment and of 
musical apprehensiveness. Her voice appears a treach- 
erous organ, because so uneven. She sang best Eckert’s 
‘* Echo Song,” tho even there her effects were criticiza- 
ble. A most excellent baritone, Emilio Gogorza, and 
the pianist Paolo Gallico (a fine, spirited player 
who needs only surer technic) ably assisted. Mr. 
Seidl led this concert; as he did the next one 
named. It was better attended than the initial 
one of the series. The program was less happy. 
Mr. Raoul Pugno, the French pianist, made his Ameri- 
can début, as one of the soloists. He at once defined 
his rank as an artist of vigor, taste, feeling and superb 
skill. His performance of our old friend, Schubert’s 
‘*Wanderer”’ Fantasia, was interpretation and finished 
pianism together. Mr. Ysaye played, and queerly out 
of tune and coarse his work was on this occasion. 
Perhaps so many fine frocks and fine whisperings dis- 
concerted him. There was much of both social graces. 

The Boston Symphony elicited not only a magnificent 
orchestral exhibition from Mr. Paur’s band, but Mr. 
Rafael Joseffy, whose playing of Schumann’s Concerto 
was a thing to remember. The audience was very 
large, rapt and enthusiastic. Butit is time that Grieg’s 
first ‘‘ Peer Gynt’’ Suite was shelved. It is pretty 
music, but we ail are tired to death of it. Except in 
the last number, it has about as much descriptive re- 
lation to Ibsen’s episodes as it has to the Horse 
Show. Brahms’s Third Symphony and Chabrier’s cor- 
uscating ‘‘ Spanish Rhapsody ’’ were welcome, and given 
to perfection. 

In Chickering Hall matinées have opened with suc- 
cess; Mr. Richard Hoffmann, that delightsome pianist di 
pianissimi, the first soloist. The Conservatory of Music 
(Mr. Lambert’s) in West Twenty-third Street, the Har- 
lem Philharmonic Society, and Mr. Anton Seidl as occa- 
sionally a conductor on his own behalf, have givencon- 
certs. The Kneisel Quartet, the Dannreuther Quartet 
and the Spiering Quartet have been heard; the latter a 
newcomer here of marked worth. The Symphony So- 
cietyhas already reached its second pair of concerts; last 
week—too late for more than mention—-having announced 
them for Friday and Saturday. Mme. Sembrich, too, 
has been and is at the top wave of local popularity with 
several more evening concerts, all crowded, and each 
one a new illustration of this great soprano’s splendid 
distinction. Two of the week’s special announcements 
are of interest—the particulars of Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch’s opera ‘‘season,”’ that begins January 17th, with 
a large and strong company; and the fact that Josef Hof- 
mann, no longer a child, but a young man, and a vir- 
tuoso of more note than ever, will visit America on a pro- 
fessional tour almost at once. 


anny: 


The Semicentennial of Chloroform. 


Amonc the earliest authentic records in the history 
of medicine are dreams of men who saw the potent effects 
of some drugs on the human organism, that some- 
where there must be some substance that could pro- 
duce insensibility to pain without extinguishing the 
vital spark; but the dream had to wait more than two 
thousand years for its fulfilment; and not tillour happy 
century was the discovery of anesthesia made, the dis- 
covery that has changed surgery, as Lawson Tait, one 
of its greatest practitioners, says, ‘‘froman almost sav- 
age art to one of our greatest and most rapidly growing 
sciences.”’ : 

Our minds are called afresh to this subject by the oc- 
currence, on November 4th, of the semicentennial, in 
England, of the first use of chloroform as an anesthetic. 
Dr. James Y. Simpson and his assistants, Drs. George 
Keith and Matthews Duncan, on the evening of Novem- 
ber 4th, 1847, inhaled the fumes, and Simpson says, 
‘* were all under the mahogany in a trice, to my wife’s 
great consternation and alarm.”’ Ina very interesting 

‘letter to the New York Sun, from Dr. Simpson’s daugh- 
ter, we find the following lively anecdote: 


‘*When chloroform was in its infancy my father longed 
to see its effects on all around. He had ‘chloroform par- 
ties,’ and the guests tried it in turn. A student who 
boasted that he could not be rendered unconscious by its 
fumes was dosed before a roomful of onlookers. To prove 
to him beyond denial that he had been under the sway of 
the drowsy syrup, they proceeded, while he slept, to take 
off his dapper shoes; but below the patent leather were 
toeless, heelless stockings,and a shout of laughter went up. 
‘Poor laddie, maybe he has not got his mother to darn for 
him,’ said the professor. The student found a loosened tie 
and a face black with burnt cork when he awoke, but was 
happily unaware that the needleless state of his outwardly 
dandified wardrobe had been revealed.” 


Miss Simpson very truly says that 


‘to find an anodyne which changed anguish into all the 
blessedness of sleep was not only what was wanted; it 
required a champion to fight its way, for it was attacked 
vehemently as prejudicial to health, morals and religion.” 
Some people think that Simpson discovered chloroform 
itself. Not so; he discovered the anesthetic virtues of 
it, and caused it to be recognized as the merciful 
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destroyer of pain. It was at'this time that curious inqui- 
rers on both sides of the Atlantic were experimenting 
with mesmerism, and :t one time he had great hopes 
that this was the grand pain-killer. Dr. Simpson tried 
various drugs on himself, sometimes with alarming 
consequences, and at one time came near using one that 
produced instant death in an animal. The first bottle 
of chloroform that he used he had obtained in Liver- 
pool, and it stood for some time on his shelf untouched; 
but, as Nansen says, ‘‘when man ceases to want to 
know he ceases to be man,’’ and Simpson had an added 
incentive in the hope of lessening the pain he was com- 
pelled to witness daily in his practice. At last in the 
vapor of chloroform did the great afrite appear who 
was to conquer pain. But this was only a beginning; 
a great battle had to be fought to make people believe 
in it; and Miss Simpson quotes the utterance of a pro- 
found truth when she says: 

‘‘A great writer has said that the true discoverer is not 
the man who first says a thing, but he who says it so often 
and so persistently that at last he persuades the world that 
itis true. In this sense, also, my father won the victory 
and became the apostle of anesthesia. 

‘*So rapidly since that time has the use of chloroform 

increased that the firm which made the first little vial for 
my father in 1847 now makes weekly three-quarters of a 
million of doses.’’ 
Farmer Jesty saw that his milkmaids who had acquired 
cowpox from the animals when milking were exempt 
from smallpox, and inoculated his own family; but that 
does not entitle him tothe honor belonging to Jenner, 
who fought the battle of vaccination, after twenty-three 
years of careful experimentation on his part and the 
sacrifice of fortune and peace of mind, before he could 
convince other men of its value. 

Perhaps some one jealous for American credit in this 
matter of rival discoveries asks, ‘‘ What did he think of 
ether?’ He welcomed it as a most valuable acquisition 
for the medical art, and was the first tointroduce itin its 
mast universal application, in, as Dr. Holmes says, 
‘* abolishing the primal curse on woman.”’ Lander Brun- 
ton says: ‘‘ Etheris a blunt knife; chloroform is a sharp 
knife.” 

The search for safe, swift and efficient anesthetics 
still goes on, and the nitrous oxide (laughing gas), with 
its brief oblivion and quick recovery, is a great boon; 
while cocaine in its constantly increasing applications 
in minor operations, and especially when that delicate 
sensitive, precious organ, the, eye, is to be deait with, 
is a substance to be grateful for. On every hand 
there is an unremitting search for new methods and 
new substances. An endeavor is made through the 
agency of electricity to make the pain-paralyzer enter 
the substance of refractory teeth, by what is called cat- 
aphoresis—a process hardly understood yet, but 
thought toact by opening the pores and making room 
among the very particles themselves for itself. The 
very latest discovery is thus described: 


“A new anesthetic which relieves at once the pain of 
deep burns, of ulcers and of cancer has been discovered by 
Drs. Eichorn and Heinz of Munich. It is a preparation of 
benzomethylic ether in the form of a powder, to which the 
name orthoform has been given.” 

It is now known that before the discovery of anes- 
thesia, surgeons not seldom decided not to operate, 
because they could not bring themselves to witness the 
sufferings they must inevitably cause, and thus allowed 
the patient to go painlessly to his grave; and also many 
died from the ‘‘ shock”’ that is now ‘‘ skipped,”’ while 
the ether or chloroform transports the man in a beau- 
tiful dream. Depend upon it, when we come to be 
counted with the ancient, the nineteenth century will 
not be remembered for its railroads and telegraphs, 
but for its blessed boon of universal application—an- 
esthesia. 


Science. 


Some fifty years ago the Curator of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, made the remarkable an- 
nouncement that a plant, received from Australia, hith- 
erto unknown to botanists, and of which only a single 
female plant was then in the Garden, had produced 
seeds just as freely as if supplied with pollen in the 
usual way. This apparent suspension of a universal 
law in nature was a great surprise to botanists, and has 
continued to be regarded as something wonderful to 
this day. What became of this plant, and whether it has 
continued to bear seeds in this marvelous manner, is 
not a matter of record. One would suppose that a 
plant with such a marvelous beginning, would be close- 
ly watched and its subsequent behavior noted; espe- 
cially as the plant was probably increased by propaga- 
tion. But all reference to the singular doctrine of 
Parthenogenesis—a term which followed Mr. Smith’s 
experience with this plant—is confined to Curator 
Smith’s experience with it fifty years ago. The sub- 
ject has remained in this restful condition until last 
year, when Mr. David F. Day, of Buffalo, startled the 
biologists assembled at the meeting of the American 
Association there by announcing an American plant, 
Thalictrum Fendleri, one of the. Rocky Mountain mead- 
ow-rues, as behaving just the same as Mr. John Smith’s 
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Australian Celobogyne ilicifolia. For thirteen years he 
has had a female plant in his garden without a trace of 
any pollen-bearing flower anywhere. To be sure of his 
ground in this respect the plant has been divided, and 
the offspring sent elsewhere, where it could get no pol- 
len from any species of its own family, with the same 
result, perfect seeds. There are biologists who have 
never heartily accepted the doctrine of Parthenogene- 
sis, founded on Mr. John Smith’s isolated observation, 
They hesitate to believe that nature made a grand 
halt in a general law in such an obscure manner, and 
have been patiently waiting for something to turn up 
that would throw some more light on the apparent 
enigma. Instead, however, of the light turning in the 
direction anticipated, it exhibits a new and unexpected 
illustration supporting the doctrine. It is believed 
these two plants cannot be the only ones in the vegeta- 
ble kingdom gifted with parthenogenetic powers, and 
future developments are awaited with much interest. 


Education. 


THE records of Chicago University show a stead- 
ily increasing attendance upon all of its departments. 
In three years (1894-97) the number of students 
enrolled in the colleges rose from 712 to 959; in 
the Graduate schools from 534 to 767, and in the Divin- 
ity school from 281 to 329. It is interesting to note 
that of the total number (2,055) enrolled in all the 
schools in 1896-’97, the Middle States contributed 22 
per cent., the Southern and Western States (not inclu- 
ding Illinois)each 8 percent. The Eastern States 7 per 
cent. and Illinois 43 percent. The only States not rep- 
resented on its roll were Delaware, Florida and Ne- 
vada. The system of affiliations is continually extend- 
ing; there are now 12 institutions affiliated and 47 hav- 
ing the relation of co-operation. The latter have the 
advantage of the university examinations. The Brad- 
ley Polytechnic, at Peoria, recently inaugurated with 
brilliant ceremonies, is in organic relations with the 
university, and the Chicago Manual Training School 
has been transferred to a Board of Trustees made up of 
members of the Board of Trustees of the University. The 
completion of the Hull biological laboratories has greatly 
increased the scientific equipment of the University. 
Certain noteworthy changes have taken place recently 
in university administration. The College of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania entered upon a new form of 
organization inthe fall of 1894. Prior to this time the 
affairs of the college had been transacted by the entire 
faculty. For this unwieldy body there was substituted 
three years ago an ‘‘ Academic Council,’ composed of 
representatives of the various groups of subjects in 
which instruction is given. This council now acts as 
the legislative body governing the college. Members of 
the council are elected by the professors and assistant 
professors, but only full professors are eligible to mem- 
bership. By this actionthe government of the college 
has been centralized without the sacrifice of individual 
rights and privileges. At the same time an important 
administrative change was effected in the university. 
This was the constituting a Board of Deans, to consist 
of the Provost, Vice-Provost and the Deans of the sev- 
eral faculties, and to have as its function the transac- 
tion of administrative business affecting the who.e Uni- 
versity, or touching the interrelations of its faculties. 
The meetings of the deans have been found to be 
most helpful in drawing together the various depart- 
ments ofthe university and making them act as a unit. 





...In our issue of November 11th we stated, on current 
authority, that Prof. J. B. McMaster had been employ- 
ed by the Grand Army of the Republic posts to prepare 
a history of the Civil War ‘‘which should be truthful 
and impartial, not offensive to anybody, but ‘calcu- 
lated to make treason odious.’’’ We have received the 
following letter from The American Book Company, of 
this city: 

In THE INDEPENDENT cf the 11th, under the general 
head of ‘‘ Education,’’ I have read with interest an article 
devoted to ‘Sectional School Histories.”” The writer 
states as a tact that “In pursuance of this conviction 
[namely, that the history of the Civil War should be re- 
written for the schools of the State] they [the G. A. R.] 
employed Prof. J. B. McMaster to prepare a history which 
should be truthful and impartial, not offensive to anybody, 
but ‘ calculated to make treason odious.’ ”’ 

This assertion appeared first, I believe, in a Chicago 
paper, and afterward in the New York World. Its abso- 
lute falsity was shown by Dr. McMaster in a letter prompt- 


ly published by 7e World (a copy of which letter I inclose 
herewith). It seems a little curious that in so careful a 
paper as THE INDEPENDENT, which is neither a representa- 
tive of ‘‘ yellow journalism’’ nor a daily paper, but a sober 
and accurate weekly publication that discusses important 
topics broadly and without heat or bias, such an entirely 
baseless and unjust statement concerning Dr. McMaster 
should be permitted to appear. The facts are that Dr. 
McMaster has been working on this history for several 

ears, and that the manuscript was complete and in type 
before the G. A. R. agitated the question in any public way, 
and that promptly on the publication of the book by usa 
copy was furnished THE INDEPENDENT for review. 

Very truly yours, J. A. GREENE, Manager. 


The letter of Dr. McMaster to Zhe World fully bears 
out Mr. Greeneé’s statement, and is an absolute denial 
of the story. We much regret to have given it cre- 
dence, 
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WITH the approach of the regular session of Con- 
gress, which is to begin next Monday, there is much 
discussion as to the character of the legislatioa it is 
likely to enact. Whether any substantial scheme of 
currency reform can be got through the Senate is a 
matter of some doubt. The House under the leader- 
ship of Speaker Reed would probably adopt almost 
any conservative plan the President recommends; but 
the Senate is so constituted that if the free silver 
men of all parties should combine they could block 
any legislation onthe subject. It is generally under- 
stood that the President will positively recommend a 
repeal of the provision by which the reissue of green- 
backs is commanded. This would effectively break 
what is called «‘the endless chain’’ and would re- 
move, in large part at least, the danger of a run on 
the gold reserve in the Treasury. Secretary Gage 
will present an elaborate plan, which has been 
already authoritatively outlined, and which has com- 
manded the approval of many sound money experts. 
How far the President will go in his message in ap- 
proval of this plan is, of couse, unknown. The gen- 
eral disposition of the leaders of the House is to be 
to enact as little legislation as possible and to make 
the session ashort one. Undoubtedly attempts will 
be made to pass a bankruptcy bill, an immigration 
bill and an amendment to the reciprocity measure. It 
is expected that the Senate will approve the treaty 
for the annexation of Hawaii, which the President is 
expected to urge in his forthcoming message. 

. THE National Democracy do not propose to give 
up their organization until the regular Democracy 
come back to the old paths. Wherever the latter or- 
ganization reaffirms its allegiance to the Chicago 
platform the National Democrats will endeavor to 
maintain their. separate existence. Chairman Bynum 
has recently issued an address congratulating the 
country on the gains made for the cause of sound 
money in therecentelections. He points out that the 
silver organizations lost the States of Ohioand Mary- 
land with their legislatures which will choose United 
States Senators; that in Kentucky the silver ticket 
had only a small majority with 80,000 electors not 
voting, while the National Democratic vote was 
twice as large as it was in 1896; that in Iowa the 
Democratic sound money vote was doubled, and in 
Massachusetts it was increased twenty-five per cent. ; 
that in Nebraska the free silver majority was re- 
duced, while in South Dakota it was vanquished. 
Mr. Bynum declares that the mission of the National 
Democracy in the future will be to preserve the true 
principles of Democracy ‘‘until judgment and rea- 
son shall again dominate the councils of the party 
and its ancient creed be restored to its platform.’’ 


It isa long while since we have had instances of 
brutal treatment inthe army. This is perhaps the 
reason why a trial which has just taken place at Fort 
Sheridan, Ili., has attracted wide-spread interest. A 
private by the name of Hammond, who appears to 
have been a sullen and obstinate man, when ordered’ 
to appear for trial, refused. Captain L. A. Lovering 
came to his cell, and under his instructions the sol- 
diers threw Hammond to the ground, tied his feet 
together, and then started to drag him through the 
streets. Hammond crossed his hands behind his 
head so as to keep his head from striking against the 
curb, and the captain kicked him and prodded him 
with his sword, apparently for the purpose of making 
him open his hands. In the trial emphasis was placed 
upon the obstinacy of the private, and some of the 
officers testified that the captain had done the oniy 
thing possible under the circumstances. In summing 
up the evidence, however, Lieutenant-Colonel Hunter, 
the judge-advocate of the court, arraigned the cap- 
tain very severely, declaring that inthe military com- 
munity anything in the nature of punishment should 
conform to law, and that a general use of arbitrary 
punishment without trial is in opposition to the spirit 
of our free institutions; that the general course taken 
by Captain Lovering would be a revival of the system 
oi discipline in vogue before the War on the South- 
ern plantations, and that if an officer can with impu- 
nity order any punishment he pleases to be inflicted 
upon a soldier, enlisted men are reduced to a condi- 
tion of servitude. Without denying that Hammond 
should haye been produced in court, he did deny that 
his disobedience and stubbornness justified his being 
roped and dragged there and in this prostrate and 
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helpless condition kicked, and prodded with the 
sword; there were men enough in the garrison able to 
lift him and carry him into the court. The judge 
claimed that in this case something more than a seri- 
ous accusation was involved. The reputation of offi- 
cers for good judgment, for command of self and for 
humanity is on trial. The finding of the court mar- 
tial is not to be published until reviewed by President 
McKinley; it is understood, however, that while it 
condemns the captain for brutality and cruelty, it in- 
flicts no further punishment than a reprimand in view 
of his general good character, as shown in the evi- 
dence. 


THE yellow fever epidemic in the South is now 
practically over. A few more cases may be discov- 
ered here and there, but they can hardly be more 
than the remnants of the disease. It was early last 
September when the fever first made its appearance 
in Ocean Springs, Miss. Since then it has spread 
rapidly over the section of the South, bounded on 
the east by Atlanta, Ga., on the west by Houston, 
Tex., and on the north by Cincinnati, O. The total 
number of cases reported up to this week has been 
4,289, of which 446 have proved fatal. New Orleans 
was the worst infected district, while Biloxi and Ed- 
wards, Miss., come next. Scranton, Miss., Mobile, 
Ala., and Memphis, Tenn., also suffered largely. 
The total number of deaths, however, has been small 
when compared with previous epidemics. In 1878, 
for instance, yellow fever carried off 4,056 persons, 
and twenty-five years previous, in 1853, the victims 
numbered nearly 8,000. This year the individual 
quarantines have been in many instances so needless 
and senseless and the loss to business so great that 
attempts will be made to have the National Govern- 
ment take charge of all the quarantine arrangements. 


THE hope that there would be a speedy agreement 

between the United States and. Canada for the ap- 
pointment of a commission for the settlement of dis- 
puted questions has been somewhat dampened by the 
attitude of Canada. The proposition of our Govern- 
ment was that pending the work of the commission 
there should be an agreement for the temporary sus- 
pension of pelagic sealing, beginning January Ist 
next. This our Government deems imperative, be- 
cause of the agreement of the experts of both nations 
that the fur seal herd is being rapidly destroyed and 

that this destruction is due to the indiscriminate kill- 

ing of both males and females by pelagic sealers. 

According to the reports from Ottawa the Canadian 
Government is not disposed to comply with this prop- 
osition. Canada suggests that the commission be 
appointed and meet at once, and that upon the set- 
tlement of all the pending questions, including that 
of the fur seal, an appeal can be made to the Im- 
perial Parliament for legislation suspending pelagic 
sealing. As it is manifest that this would result in 
great delay, our Government is disappointed at the 
Canadian reply. On behalf of Canada it is said that 
that Government has no power, nor has the English 
Government power to suspend pelagic sealing imme- 
diately. It will be necessary to ask for an act of 
Parliament, and Parliament does not meet until Feb- 
ruary. It is contended that if the commission is ap- 
pointed at once its results, as embodied in a treaty, 
can be ratified promptly by the Senate at Washington 
and by the English Government, and that then the 
necessary legislation can be obtained at once from the 
British Parliament. 





THE chief event of the week in Spanish-Cuban 
matters is the signing of a royal decree at Madrid 
giving autonomy to Cuba and Porto Rico. There 
was no little opposition to the decree both in Spain 
andin Cuba. Many Spanish merchants believed that 
it would divert commerce from their own country to 
the United States, and not afew regarded it as a 
perilous step to take because it would weaken the 
hold‘of Spain on its West India possessions. But 
the Sagasta Ministry were determined to carry out 
this part of their program, and the plan was pushed 
through the Council and presented to the Queen, who 
signed it last week. All the rights guaranteed by 
the Spanish Constitution are extended to Cuba, and 
persons of all colors are placed on an equal electoral 
footing. The features of the system of autonomy pro- 
posed for Cuba are, first, a Parliament consisting of 
two Chambers, a Senate and a House of Representa- 
tives. The Senate istoconsist of thirty-five members, 
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seventeen of whom are to be elected and eighteen 
appointed for life by the Governor-General in the 
name of the King. The House of Representatives is 
to be composed of one deputy for every 25,000 inhab- 
itants elected by popular vote. The Parliament is to 
have full power to levy taxés and make appropriations, 
and may also vote upon the budget for the Sover- 
eignty, made up every three years by the Cortes. 
Everything relating to commerce between the colony 
and Spain is to be regulated between the two Govern- 
ments without the intervention of the Cortes. Sec- 
ond, the Governor-General is to be appointed by 
the Crown. Heis to be the chief executive authority 
and to have command of the military forces. Such 
enactments of the Cuban Parliament as he may con- 
sider dangerous to the interests of the nation or col- 
ony he is to forward to the Government at Madrid, 
which will approve or disapprove. He has himself 
the usual veto power. Third, the Governor-General 
isto appoint a Ministry who are to be reponsible to 
the Chamber of Deputies. 


THE measure seems to be a more liberal one than 
was proposed by the Canovas Ministry. It issaid to 
please the autonomists in Cuba. There was opposi- 
tion at first to the form in which the tariff question 
was embodied. It required the assent of the Cortes 
to such tariff regulations as the insular parliament 
might make. This condition, it is said, was changed 
at Madrid on urgent representations from Cuba that 
it was not acceptable. The latest reports represent 
that the imperial and insular governments are to agree 
as to what insular and peninsular articles shall enjoy 
a preferential duty over similar products of otherna- 
tions. In case of disagreement the matter isto be re- 
ferred to a mixed commission of Cubans and Span- 
iards who are members of the Cortes. According to 
this the Cuban Parliament together with the Govern- 
or-General, will represent Cuba in arranging the 
tariff, so far as Cuban and Spanish products are con- 
cerned, while the Ministry at Madrid is to represent 
the Spanish Government. In case of failure to agree 
a mixed commission is to decide. 





THE plan of autonomy seems to be perfectly accept- 
able to the autonomists of Cuba, tho, of course, it is 
not satisfactory to the insurgents. The latter say 
that, however liberal its terms may be, there is no as- 
surance that it will be put into thorough operation or 
that it will be fairly administered. They have had 
promises from Madrid before, fair in appearance but 
disappointing in performance. They declare that it is 
their intention to continue the warfare until they 
have conquered their independence. Generals Gomez 
and Garcia, who are at the head of the insurgent 
forces, have issued orders declaring that any military 
commander under them who listens to proposals of 
Spanish autonomy will be hanged asa traitor, and 
that all Spanish agents will be put to death as spies. 
They declare that the only channel through which 
proposals of peace can be made to the Cubans, ac- 
cording to the Constitution of the Republic, is the 
supreme Government, and no proposals can be re- 
ceived by the supreme Government except on the 
basis of independence. There has been a new elec- 
tion for President of the Republic, and Bartolomé 
Maso has been chosen President, to serve two years. 
He is said to be an uncompromising opponent of 
Spanish rule. His motto is, ‘ Independence or 
death.’’ He is a close personal friend of Generals 
Gomez and Garcia, and is said to wield a commanding 
influence over the insurgents. He is regarded among 
the Cubans as a man of large ability, of high charac- 
ter and of genuine patriotism. The election was held 
in Guaymarillo, and it is said that the news of his 
choice was received in all Cuban towns with demon- 
strations of great rejoicing. ' 





In Central America, quiet reigns at present. All 
the revolutionary flurry in Guatemala has subsided, 
and President Barrios is again supreme. The rebels 
were driven some weeks ago in an apparently blood- 
less battle from their chief stronghold—Quezalten- 
ango—andafter fighting among themselves, separated 
and fled to Mexico. President Barrios, however, is 
punishing them as fast as he can, and one of his own 
Generals who deserted to the insurgents, has been 
sentenced to prison for ten years. Plans for putting 
the disordered finances of the Republic on a firmer 
basis are now being discussed, and it would not be 
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surprising if the country should adopt the gold stand- 
ard. In Mexico, the trial of the ten prisoners impii- 
cated in the murder of President Diaz’s assassin, is 
the event of the week. All have confessed their guilt, 
but urge for themselves clemency on the ground that 
they thought they were guarding the honor of the 
President. Public opinion universally condemns 
them, however, and it is more than probable that 
they will all receive capital punishment. The new 
report of the Colonial Secretary gives some interest- 
ing facts in regard to British Honduras. Its popula- 
tion is now 33,811 (453 being whites), or 4.47 per 
square mile of the whole country. The total imports 
last year were about $1,500,000, of which the United 
States sent about one-fifth and Great Britain a third. 
Logwood makes up three-fourths of the exports, but 
mahogany is also an important industrial item. 
Only one-eightieth of the colony is under cultivation, 
and grants of land can be obtained very cheaply. 


HAYTI has not yet paid the indemnity that Ger- 
many demands, and in consequence the warship 
‘*Gefion’’ and two other Government school-ships 
are about to proceed to Port au Prince. To prevent 
Germany from taking too drastic measures with the 
black Republic, our Government has instructed Am- 
bassador White to ascertain exactly the intention of 
Germany with respect to the claims of Herr Lueders,” 
and if any scheme of annexation exists or any inten- 
tion of unduly punishing Hayti is proposed, to inti- 
mate to the German Government that we could not 
tolerate either of the courses above mentioned, tho in 
principle we have no desire to prevent Germany from 
obtaining ajust satisfaction. It is now said that had 
not our Minister intervened to obtain Lueders’s release 
from prison (an act which was considered in Ger- 
many a piece of impertinent interference on our part), 
the German Minister himself might have been assas- 
sinated by the angry people as the feeling against him 
was running very high. 


THE Dreyfus case continues to absorb attention in 
France, and is looked upon with interest outside, es- 
pecially in view of the generally recognized fact that 
it is Germany that has profited by the secrets re- 
vealed. Whether the condemned lieutenant, the 
Magyar adventurer, or some one else, is the real cul- 
prit,.is not yet evident; but there appears to bea 
general increase of the conviction of the guilt of 
Count Esterhazy. The French Government has 
taken one of those steps which were so characteristic 
of the two Empires, in forcing entrance into the pri- 
vate rooms of a French officer during his absence 
and confiscating a number of papers, all on the evi- 
dence of an anonymous letter. This has aroused 
some very bitter comment by the Radicals and some 
Conservatives, who point to it as indicating how little 
of the Republican idea there is in the present régime. 
Another list of letters has been published, charged to 
Count Esterhazy, in which the author inveighs most 
bitterly against the French, and affirms that his 
greatest delight would be to see a hundred thousand 
of them killed. The Count denies the authenticity of 
the letters, affirming that they are patent forgeries. 





OnE of the incongruities of French Republicanism 
has been the stress laid in the governmental as well as 
judicial system on the supreme importance of the 
State as compared with the individual. Whatever 
the form of rule—empire, kingdom, commune or re- 
public—the interests of the State have been regarded 
as ‘sufficient excuse for acts of arbitrary arrest and 
even punishment which would be impossible in Eng- 
land or America, and savor more of Russia or Tur- 
key thanany other country. One of the worst forms 
of this has been the law by which an official could 
issue a warrant of arrest to be served at any time, 
break into a house, seize private papers, and put the 
accused man in acell, where he might be held with- 
out possibility of self-defense for weeks, and even 
months, while the magistrate pursued at his leisure 
the examination of the proceeds of the raid. Then 
when finally produced before the magistrate he had 
no right to counsel, but could be subjected to an in- 
quisitorial examination of the most searching and 
often brutal nature, all adapted to break him down 
and entangle him in statements and admissions preju- 
dicial to his interests, the magistrate practically be- 
coming a prosecuting attorney instead of a judge. 
M. Constans has just succeeded in passing through 
both Chambers a bill putting an end to this, compel- 
ling an examination within twenty-four hours of arrest 
and allotting counsel for defense. The bill passed 
with very little difficulty in the Chamber of Deputies, 
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and, promptly accepted by the Senate, will do away 
with a great blot on French judicial procedure. 





THE opening of the German Reichstag this week 
is looked forward to with great interest and consider- 
able apprehension. Emperor William has announced 
his intention to open it personally, and it is consider- 
ed certain that he will press for his naval appropriation. 
The sudden activity of the navy on the coast of 
China and in the Gulf of Mexico is generally regard- 
ed as part of a scheme to stir the people by the old 
cry that the Empire is in danger; but it seems doubt- 
ful whether that will carry the weight that it used to 
under Bismarck. According to one of the best in- 
formed papers of Berlin, the Empire requires, for the 
adequate protection of its interests abroad, two large 
cruisers for Eastern Asia, one large cruiser for Cen- 
tral America and South America, three small cruisers 
for Eastern Asia, three small cruisers tor Central 
America and South America, two for East Africa, 
two for the South Seas, two gunboats for Eastern 
Asia, two for West Africa, and one guardship for 
Constantinople. The severe judgments for /ése-majesté 
continue. This last week the Berlin tribunals con- 
demned two workmen to six and four months’ im- 
prisonment respectively, for speaking disrespectfully 
of the Emperor, while a tinker named Muller, who 
was discussing politics over a glass of beer, and who 
declared that he concerned himself too little about 
his people, was arrested, but escaped with the lenient 
sentence of three months’ imprisonment. Consider- 
able interest is expressed in regard to Herr Lieb- 
knecht, who is serving a term of four months’ im- 
prisonment ona similar charge. He is one of the 
most prominent members of the Reichstag, and 
should be released at least during its session. 





THE Austrian Reichsrath has been, during the 
week, the scene of almost continuous disorder, and 
in many cases of actual riot. The members have in- 
dulged in the most violent attacks on Dr. Abrahamo- 
vics, the presiding officer, until a fence had to be 
erected about his tribune. Even this failed to pro- 
tect him, and he and the Premier sought safety in 
flight. The tumult commenced with the order of the 
Government to recognize only one of the different 
petitions against the Czech language decree. The 
protests were so bitter that the President suspended 
the session and left the House. The German leader, 
Herr Wolff, rushed to the President’s tribune, seized 
a big bell and commenced ringing it. Czechs and 
Poles tried to drag him down, and there was a gen- 
eral fight. The President returned, saw the impos- 
sibility of continuing the session, and closed it. The 
next day the fences were built; but the tumult did 
not lessen, and again the session was closed, after an 
effort had been made to enforce order by adopting a 
motion giving the presiding officer the right, after 
two warnings, to suspend for three days any disturber 
of the House, this suspension to be extended to a 
month, with loss of pay, at the option of a majority 
of the House. On Friday, November 26th, a Social 
Democrat, Herr Berner, made a personal attack on 
Dr. Abrahamovics, and got badly handled by the 
attendants. His friends came to his support, but he 
was finally ejected from the House. Later inthe day 
Herr Wolff was similarly expelled, as well as some of 
his most bitter partisans, the police being compelled 
to use considerable force. 


THESE scenes in the Reichsrath were attended by 
violent demonstration in the streets, crowds gather- 
ing between the university buildings and the Houses 
of Parliament. The President worn out physically 
was obliged to give his place to another, a young 
Czech. This did not help matters, and on Satur- 
day they grew so much worse thata general revolution 
in the city was feared. On Sunday the Emperor re- 
turned from Walsee, and Count Badeni held a long 
consultation with him. Representations were made on 
every hand that it was impossible for quiet to be re- 
stored unless the Ministry resigned. On Sunday, 
November 28th, the Emperor issued a letter to Count 
Badeni declaring the Reichsrath adjourned. In the 
afternoon it was announced that the resignation of 


the Badeni Ministry had been accepted and that. 


Baron Gautsch von Frankenthurn, at present Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction and Ecclesiastical Affairs, 
had been appointed to form a new Cabinet. This is 
looked upon as a victory for the German opposition. 
The new Premier is a German, but a moderate and 
conciliatory man. There is no definite time set for 
the assembling of the Reichsrath, but it is thought 
that it will be called together soon to vote on the 
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Ausgleich and will then be disolved. Herr Wolff has 
been released, but there is still pending against him a 
prosecution for his disorderly action in the House. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the demand by Russia of pay- 
ment of the war indemnity, Turkey has definitely 
placed with Herr Krupp an order for 150 Krupp can- 
non at a cost of $375,000. This fact causes consid- 
erable comment, and there are various attempts at 
explanation. In London there appears to be a con- 
viction that Germany is at the bottom of Turkey's 
independence, even having secured Turkey’s promise 
to keep Russia busy while she pitches into France. 
In any case, all talk of withdrawing from Thessaly 
has ceased, and it is positively stated that the Sultan 
has a promise from Emperor William that he shall not 
be compelled to recall his troops from Crete. The 
latest name proposed for the Governorship of that 
island is that of Prince Francis Joseph, of Batten- 
berg, who recently married Princess Anne, of Mcnte- 
negro, and is thus supposed to have secured the favor 
of her special friend, the Czar, while he himself has 
claims on Germany and is a great favorite with Queen 
Victoria. There are reports of an uprising in 
Albania, but there seems to be little indication of 
anything serious. Bulgaria is somewhat dissatisfied, 
but quiet. The Greeks are going to have an investi- 
gation of the causes of their defeat, but no one seems 
to take much interest in the discussions in the Boule. 


THAT Germany intends to occupy some portion of 
Chinese territory permanently seems to be generally 
accepted. The German Asiatic squadron has been 
increased to eight ships with acomplement of 3,500 
men. Rear Admiral Diederich has been promoted 
and with him will be associated Prince Henry, of 
Prussia, brother of the Emperor, who goes out in 
command of the re-enforcing contingent. Even more 
significant are the terms presented to the Chinese 
Government, which include the discovery and execu- 
tion of the murderers of the missionaries Nies and 
Hennle; the punishment of the implicated officials; 
the reconstruction of the missionary buildings; the 
payment of an indemnity of 600,000 taels to the rela- 
tives of the victims, and also the payment of a heavy 
indemnity to cover the expenses of the German naval 
expedition and the maintenance of the German force 
at Kiao-Cnou Bay. These are everywhere looked upon 
as impossible and as merely forming a pretext for 
German occupation. On receiving the terms the 
Chinese Government replied that the first essential to 
a consideration of them would be the withdrawal of 
the German fleet. That was flatly refused, and the 
occupation seems complete. The Chinese Govern- 
ment has ordered the viceroys of the southern coast 
provinces to fortify the borders with reference to any 
similar descent upon them, and at first ordered the 
southern fleet to come north, but revoked this on 
protest fromthe viceroys. The other Powers have as 
yet'taken no special notice of the action, and there 
seems to be a feeling that it was not entirely unex- 
pected, at least by Russia, and may indicate Ger- 
many’s acquiescence in Russia’s practical annexation 
of Korea, taking this place as her price. 





VERY disturbing reports came from the Lagos Hin- 
terland in West Africa last week. They stated that 
the British and French forces had had a severe con- 
flict at Nikki, which is in the Borgu or Bousa coun- 
try. Later reports indicated that this was not cor- 
rect; but there can be little doubt that this strategic 
point in the disputed territory has been occupied by 
a small body of French troops. This is considered in 
England asanact of bad faith onthe part of the French, 
because the Anglo-French Commission is in session 
in Paris endeavoring to come to an agreement as to 
the territory which now appears to have been seized. 
According to most of the maps Nikki is directly north 
of French Dahomey, almost in line with the western 
boundary, while, according to later English reports, 
if the eastern boundary between Dahomey and Eng- 
lish Lagos were extended due north it would pass to 
the west of Nikki, and strike the Niger about sixty 
miles below Say. There is a radical difference be- 
tween the geographers. This territory is claimed as 
a part of the Lagos Hinterland by England, and it is 
insisted that it is not only English territory accord- 
ing to the Anglo-French agreement of 1890, but also 
by virtue of treaties concluded with the native kings. 
The English people have been stirred up a great deal 
by the reports, but the disposition of the English Gov- 
ernment seems to be to await the award of the commis- 
sion in Paris. Meantime the forces of both countries 
have been largely increased in the Niger region. It 


is estimated that England will have within a short 
time nearly 300 officers and 4,o00troops there. 
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The Church as a Moral Force. 


DOUBTLESS many wicked, revolting things have 
been done in thename of the Church. If the Church, 
through all ages and in all climes, has suffered much 
wrong, it has itself done some wrong. There is no 
use in trying to deny it. The persecutions have not 
all been on one side. If one were to make a catalog 
ofall thatis blamable it would have a very formidable 
look. What shall we say, then? Is the Church 
quite different from what it is represented tobe? A 
popular lecturer, whose hostility to it is strong and 
bitter, charges it with many of the wrongs of man- 
kind. shores 
What defense shall be made? Shall we apologize 
for and defend the wrongs? Shall we admit that the 
Church is hopelessly bad, and give it up? If it is, 
indeed, not only a corrupt, but a corrupting, institu- 
tion, we ought to give it up. It claims to stand for 
righteousness, above all things. Is it in life and 
practice diametrically opposed to its creed? A very 
little observation will prove to any one who has eyes 
to see or ears to hear that such is not the fact. 

Wedo not find the Church denying, or excusing, 
or defending the wrongs which history connects with 
itsname. On the contrary, it admits and deeply de- 
plores them. It confesses that while it has been per- 
secuted, it has persecuted in turn; that while it has 
denounced sin it has committed sin itself, and often 
condoned heinous sins in its representatives; that 
while it has preached love it has sometimes mani- 
fested hate. It confesses that these things have been 
done in the Church, and it does so with deep sorrow 
and humiliation. 

We do not find the Church allied with the wrongs 
of our times. We see the Saloon spreading its bale- 
ful influences everywhere, debauching and degrading 
men and robbing society and the State of its noblest 
productions; but we do not find the Church in 
league with it. On the contrary, the Church is its 
most consistent, persistent and deadly enemy. It 
teaches its members to avoid the saloon, and threat- 
ens to expel them if they enter into the business, or 
sign applications for license for it, or rent property to 
be used by it. There is no social wrong so ruinous 
as drunkenness, and the Church sets its face’ most 
sternly againstit. This is not true of the man who 
so bitterly arraigns the Church. He spends much 
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time in denouncing the Church, but he has no word to 
say against the Saloon. He can grow eloquent in 
assailing the institution that seeks, however imper- 
fectly, to make men better; but portrays in extrava- 
gant rhetoric the pleasures of the institution that 
never fails to make men worse. 

The Church gaveto the world the Ten Command- 
ments, and makes them the corner-stone of individual 
and social morals, and of the. criminal statutes of 
the State. The Church also brings to men the newer 
commandment, which embodies the spirit of all 
humanreform. It stands for love to God and man, 
for commercial honesty, for purity of life, for mutual 
helpfulness, for the development of all that is best in 
man. 

The Church shows its character in striving to res- 
cue and reform those who have become corrupt and 
degraded. What other force works to this end so 
constantly and lovingly and so hopefully? It takes 
the victims of the saloon, the brothel, the gambling- 
house; it takes the wretches whom vice has robbed of 
all manliness; it goes to the hardened criminal and 
holds out the promise of a complete transformation. 
What you once were you may be again, it says; what 
you are now, you may cease to be; what you would 
like to be you may be. What reform in all the world 
is equal to this reform? The State can only punish 
the vicious; the Church reforms them, and makes 
them good citizens. 

The Church teaches no one to doevil. It has no 
mixed standard of right and wrong. It aims to keep 
those who have not gone astray in morals in the 
straight paths of honesty, truth and virtue. It 
teaches parents to love their children, and exhorts 
children to honor their parents; it warns men what 
will come to them if they choose the wrong in prefer- 
ence to the right. It is a great conserving force 
among men. Who can tell how great the wrongs of 
the world would be if we had no Church? 

When all distinctions become so confused that 
black is white and white is black, when wrong is 
right and right is wrong, it will then be possible to 
make out a case against the Church as the enemy of 
mankind. But while love stands opposed to hate, 
and virtue is better than vice, the Church must be 
accounted the truest friend and helper of mankind. 


Dr. Hepworth’s Mission. 


THE New York Herald contains a cabled message 
from its editorial correspondent, Dr. George H. 
Hepworth, who has been sent by the fiat of its edi- 
tor, in the dead of winter, to visit and report on the 
treatment of the Armenians by the Turkish Govern- 
ment. Dr. Hepworth was reported in Constantino- 
ple some weeks ago, and, after tedious delay by the 
Government, he sailed for Trebizond with his party. 
From Trebizond they had a difficult and perhaps 
dangerous trip of several daysto Erzrfim And yet 
there is a fair carriage road to Erzrfim, altho the 
snow may have been heavy in the passes. 

The party consists of two representatives of the 
Herald, Dr. Hepworth and Mr. Whitman. The latter 
gentleman has been the Paris correspondent of the 
Herald, and has been decorated by the Sultan for his 
faithfulness in excusing or defending the Sultan in all 
the massacres of the Armenians. They go under the 
protection of the Sultan, and at the request of the 
Sultan, as he wishes to convince the American and 
European public that he is not the monster the world 
believes him to be, and that the Armenians suffered 
no more than they deserved. Mr. Bennett, editor of 
the Herald, livesin Paris, and has been very hand- 
somely entertained and flattered by the Sultan when 
visiting Constantinople; and it is by Mr. Bennett’s 
express direction that his paper is the consistent 
apologist of the Sultan. According to the ar- 
ranzement between the Sultan and Mr. Bennett, 
two representatives of the paper were to go on this 
errand, one a confessed partisan of the Sultan, 
and the other a clergyman whose sympathies would 
be rather with the Armenians, and who should give an 
impartial account of what he found in his visit to the 
scenes of the massacres. With them goa Turkish 
Bey, an aide-de-camp to the Sultan, a Salonika Jew 
as dragoman, besides an escort. The Jews are as 
hostile as the Turks to the Armenians. It is evi- 
dently the plan to hedge Dr. Hepworth about so that 
he can get noundesirable information. It is apparent 
that he can get no real facts from any native. They 
would not dare to speak in such presence. If any 
one should be found bold enough to tell him the truth 
he would never hear it from his dragoman, who is 
doubtless inthe pay of the Turks. The only sources 
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of information which he can rely upon are the con- 
suls and the missicnaries, who can talk with him in 
English and French without the intervention of a 
dragoman; but even they may hesitate about talking 
in the presence of Mr. Whitman. 

Dr. Hepworth is thoroughly honest and anxious to 
find out the truth; but this is his first experience with 
Orientals, and it will require all his large -fund of 
shrewdness not to be fooled by the officials on this 
absurd mission on which he has been sent. He will 
find this winter trip very different from the one on 
which he was sent by Mr. Bennett many years ago 
with a cargo of provisions at the time of the Irish 
famine. 


What We Ask of Congress. 


THERE is little that Congress really needs to do at 
its first regularsession. Fortunately, the Tariff was 
revised at the special session, so that disturbing ques- 
tion is settledand out ofthe way. Business interests 
are already adjusted to it, and prosperity is returning 
as rapidly as is consistent with permanent improve- 
ment. It was well that as it had to be done it was 
done quickly. Ifthis question were still before us 
we should expect a long session; but as it is not be- 
fore us, the first thing we ask of Congress is a short 
session. <A long session is unnecessary and undesira- 
ble. We do not echo the thought that Congress in 
session is a menace to the country’s interests. It is 
a smart and cynical saying, born of too much distrust 
of our own, or too great an admiration for foreign in- 
stitutions. We do not distrust the wisdom, honesty 
or patriotism of Congress; but we are anxiaus at this 
critical period when too much legislation might delay 
rather than help the return of good times, that only 
the most necessary things be done and done as 
quickly as possible. 

We ask Congress for currency legislation. For 
this there is an urgent necessity. We escaped a great 
financial revolution last fall; we escaped financial 
ruin during the last Administration. Then there 
was only one man between us and national dishonor. 
We are apparently in no such danger now. But our 
recent risk was so great that we want to make a re- 
turn of it impossible. We cannot foresee what disas- 
ters may come. It is, therefore, simple prudence 
that requires us to be prepared for the possible. Our 
immense exports are bringing us plenty of gold, and 
the gold standard is not now in the least danger. 
But we must fortify against possible future assaults, 
and Congress ought to do something to prevent a 
run on the gold reserve. The President, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and all sound financiers, agree 
that this is of vital importance. A simple statute, 
breaking what is called the ‘‘endless chain’’ of 
greenback redemption and greenback reissue, would 
secure this result. We ask that it be passed without 
delay. 

We ask for a reasonable bankruptcy law. This is 
an old need, long before Congress, and long evaded, 
for one cause or another. Several bills designed to 
meet the various problems involved have been pend- 
ing; the question has been thoroughly discussed in 
all its bearings; the views of those whose opinions 
are entitled to most weight are well known to the 
legislators at Washington. We ask Congress to 
enact the Torrey bankruptcy bill or some similar 
measure. 

Time and time again the necessity for a National 
Quarantine law has been demonstrated. This is not 
a sectional question, whatever it may have been in 
the distant past. It is demanded from every section 
likely to be immediately affected by epidemics. The 
country declared we needed it when we were threat- 
ened with the invasion of cholera at New York and 
other ports. The yellow fever in the South, now 
happity subsiding, is another argument for it. We 
ask Congress to give us a National Quarantine law. 

The Senate will be called upon to approve the 
treaty for the annexation of Hawaii. The Islands 
want to come to us; they got their civilization from 
us, their inspiration to establish a republic; they are 
bound close to us by commercial ties, and ask that 
they be not left to be the prey of contending nations. 
We trust that the Senate will see the wisdom of ta- 
king the Islands under the protection of our flag. 

The reports of the departments will suggest some 
other legislation which the President will embody in 
his recommendations. The new laws required will 
not be very numerous, nor of such a nature as to keep 
Congress in session longer than the winter months. 

But Congress can serve the nation grandly and 
well, also, in refraining from enacting certain meas- 
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ures which are likely to be proposed. We ask that 
it pass no bill repealing or weakening in the least 
degree the Civil Service laws. We hear threats of 
what the dominant party means to do in the interest 
of the spoils system. We do not believe Congress 
will listen to those who talk in patriotic strains about 
this un-American and intolerable system, insisting 
that they have the good of the service at heart. They 
want a chance to loot it; that is the simple fact, and 
they are their party’s and the Administration’s worst 
enemies. 

We ask that no law to prohibit or further restrict 
immigration be passed. It is bad policy to shut out 
good and industrious families from abroad. They 
help to develop our great resources and to prevent 
the rate of increase of population from declining too 
rapidly. Mr. Cleveland vetoed one such bill. It was 
needlessly irritating to our Northern neighbor. We 
want no more exclusion laws. That which bars out 
entirely a whole nation is more than sufficient. 

We want no legislation or joint resolutions on 
Cuba. The Administration has done vastly better 
since Congress adjourned. Our relations to Spain 
and Cuba are far safer in constitutional hands, with- 
out any meddling or unsettling suggestions from the 
lawmaking body. If the necessity arises for inter- 
vention the President will ask its aid. Otherwise it 
is not necessary. 

For the rest, let the appropriations be economical; 
let private pension bills goover; let river and harbor 
improvements wait a while; and let us get along for 
the present with the navy we have and with such for- 
tifications as have been provided. We shall be in no 
great risk. We ask Congress simply to pass the nec- 
essary laws, pass over the unnecessary, refuse to take 
up matters which are better let alone, do its work 
quickly and faithfully, and agree upon an early ad- 
journment. We believe this would be an attractive 
program to the country. 


Autonomy for Cuba. 


THE Sagasta Ministry, in spite of no little opposi- 
tion, has arranged and proclaimed a plan of autono- 
my for Cuba and Porto Rico. It isa part, a most 
important part of its policy for the restoration of 
peace. Whether it will have the effect which the 
Madrid Government anticipates depends upon several 
things; how it is inaugurated, for one, how it is car- 
ried out, for another, and upon the character of the 
military campaign which is to follow under Captain- 
General Blanco. 

If such a measure had been adopted in good faith 
three years ago there probably would have been no 
war. But it.comes at the end of two distinct cam- 
paigns, both of which have been failures. The in- 
surgents feel that, tho they are not exactly masters 
of the situation, they have the power to prolong the 
war and worry out, if not whip, the Spanish forces, 
and so win their independence. The cost to Spain 
is, as they well know, enormous; the cost to them- 
selves comparatively trifling. Their sources of sup- 
ply are perennial, and they are not confronted by the 
alarming financial condition which drives the Sagasta 
Ministry to their wits’ ends. 

It is autonomy which is now offered Cuba. Not 
such autonomy as Canada enjoys; not a full and free 
measure of Colonial Government, but still the largest 
measure Spain has ever proposed. As more fully out- 
lined elsewhere, it proposes to set up a constitution- 
al government in Cuba which will make that island 
much less dependent on Spain. Representing the 
Crown will be the Governor-General, who has a veto 
power, and a majority of the Senate. Here is a com- 
plete control of all legislation at the outset. In ad- 
dition to the Governor-General’s veto is that of the 
Madrid Ministry, over all bills deemed dangerous to 
Colonial or Imperial interests. Moreover, the Par- 
liament is to share with the Home Government the 
right of making upthe tariff schedules. The Cortes 
is to fix every three years the amount which the col- 
ony isto pay, and the Cuban Parliament is to pro- 
vide for the raising of ‘it. There is, it will be seen, 

.no possibility of Spain’s losing full control of all im- 
portant interests in the island. 

What, then, do the Cubans gain? First, a consti- 
tutional form of government, with a local parliament. 
Most of the laws made for them hitherto in Madrid 
will hereafter be made in Havana. On the basis of 
an electorate as broad as that of Spain, they are to 
elect the members of the popular branch and part of 
the members of the Senate. They are to look to 
Havana more and to Madrid less. The Captain- 

General is not to have the powers of a despot, but to 
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exercise executive powers within certain limitations, 
They are also to have their own provincial govern- 
ments, andtheir cities are to be as much under their 
own control as are the cities of the United States. 
They are also to have their own tribunals under the 
direction of their own Ministry of Justice. 

Such, according to the imperfect outlines given of 
the decree, seems to be the character of the auton- 
omy offered to Cuba. If it is not altogether what we 
would like it to be, it is better than we expected. It 
makes the attitude of our Government toward the 
Cuban question an easier one, at least for the mo- 
ment. We are bound, in good faith, to keep our 
hands off while the new policy is being tried: 
Premier Sagasta has recalled Weyler, against 
whose brutalities our country earnestly protest- 
ed; he has caused a general amnesty to. be 
granted; he has ordered every American prisoner 
to be pardoned; he has announced a milder policy, 
and now he has given the Cubans a substantial meas- 
ure of autonomy. It is plainly our duty to wait and 
see what results follow. The necessity of intervention 
has, at least for the moment, beenremoved. Perhaps 
a solution will soon be reached; perhaps the old con- 
ditions willreturn. We are not sanguine. Our con- 
fidence in the early surrender by the insurgents is by 
no means large. But it is perfectly clear to us that 
the only proper thing we can do now is to wait. We 
have no doubt that the President means to pursue 
that course. 


The Austrian Crisis. 


THE fall of the Badeni Ministry andthe proroguing 
of the Reichsrath by Emperor Francis Joseph bring 
a lull in a political situation which has threatened 
the disruption of the Austrian Empire. Ever since 
the revolutionary times of 1848 the Czechs have been 
restive under the political domination of the Ger- 
mans and have claimed equal rights for their own 
language and customs in the Government and courts. 
With the increase of education and prosperity they 
grew more aggressive, and about four years ago 
Count Taaffe presented a bill granting this official 
recognition in Bohemia. It failed, however, in the 
Reichsrath, and the agitation, especially in Prague, 
continued. The present Ministry came into power 
in the fall of 1895 and promised to retain German in- 
fluence in the ascendancy. The Young Czechs re- 
doubled their efforts, and so great was the agitation 
that at last Count Badeni issued a decree renewing 
the proposition of Count Taaffe and extending it to 
Bohemia. This aroused the bitterest hostility of the 
Germans, who foresaw that it meant in the future 
the granting of similar rights to the other elements 
making up the Empire and the loss of their own po- 
litical prestige. 

At about the same time the extension of the fran- 
chise came into effect, and when the new Reichsrath 
assembled in March the situation was very compli- 
cated. There was first the German party, bent upon 
the continuance of German power in the Empire. It, 
however, had suffered a division. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church, finding its hold on the people endan- 
gered by the education law, had taken the same 
course it had adopted in France, and identified itself 
with a general movement for the amelioration of the 
masses as against the aristocracy, represented espe- 
cially by the German landholders. There were also 
representatives of the other Slavic communities and 
of the Poles, all watching the success of the Czechs, 
and planning for equal favors for themselves. The 
anti-Semitic movement in Vienna also aroused very 
bitter feeling, and the extreme Socialists appeared 
upon the scene. The Germans commenced a bitter 
attack upon the Ministry, demanding their impeach- 
ment for violation of the Constitution. The Czechs 
rallied to the Government and were supported by the 
Christian Socialists, or Catholic People’s Party, while 
the Social Democracy of the virulent German type 
joined the Germans, chiefly because of their attack 
upon the Government. 

During the contest the situation was rendered more 
serious by the raising of the question of the Aus- 
gleich, or apportionment of imperial expenses be- 
tween Austria and Hungary. This was first estab- 
lished in 1867, and runs for periods of ten years, 
the third decade closing this December. During the 
past decade the apportionment has been about seven- 
ty per cent. for Austria and thirty per cent. for Hun- 
gary. Austria has claimed this as unfair, and sought 
a reduction. Hungary has refused, on the ground 
that she is chiefly agricultural. and has not the bene- 
fits of trade to the same extent as Austria. The 
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failure to secure a compromise resulted in the proro- 
sition from the Imperial Government for a renewal of 

the present arrangement for one year, pending fur- 

ther discussion. This was accepted by Hungary. In 

Austria the Germans thought that by opposing it they 
could compel the Government to withdraw its Czech 
language decree. Hence their leader, Herr Wolff, 
commenced the series of obstructive tactics which 
have been going on for the past weeks in the Lower 
House of the Reichsrath at Vienna. The Ministry 
has held firm, being responsible under the peculiar 
constitution, not to the Reichsrath but to the Emper- 
or. It has had really a majority in its favor; but the 
violent attacks of the Germans and the Social Demo- 
crats, and the bitter feeling engendered by the vari- 
ous questions at issue, rendered it practically impos- 
sible for the present Ministry to continue. The dan- 
ger of immediate bloodshed in the excited condition 
of the Vienna populace, as well as the disturbed situ- 
ation in several of the provinces, was set before the 
E nperor, and the resignation of the Ministry has 
been accepted. 

It is to be hoped that the new Ministry will succeed 
in calming the passions of the parties and give time 
for cocler counsels. Baron Gautsch is personally 
as popular as Count Badeni was unpopular, and the 
great influence of the Emperor will be exerted to its 
full extent. Noone of the parties has anything to 
gain from continued agitation. The German Aus- 
trians have no love for the autocracy of Emperor 
William, and the more intelligent of their leaders re- 
alize that it is as impossible as it is unjust for 8,500,- 
000 out of 23,500,000 to rule absolutely. There is, 
however, a very real danger in the agitation of un- 
scrupulous leaders in all parties, and it will require 
great wisdom to keep them from carrying the day. 





Another Denomination. 


THE forces of disunion are not quite able to keep 
pace with the influences which tend to bring Chris- 
tians into closer union; but they now and then suc- 
ceed in organizing a new schism. Yet the new de- 
nomination, which we suppose is to be organized this 
week in Birmingham, Ala., really adds less to these 
forces of disunion than it does to the list of sects. 

When the War ended the Southern Presbyterians 
found asmall number of Negroes in their churches. 
Most of the Negroes were speedily gathered into in- 
dependent Baptist and Methodist churches; but a 
few remained Presbyterian, and in time a very few 
colored Presbyterian churches were organized. Their 
white brethren were Christian enough to recognize 
that they ought to work for the education of their 
colored brethren and then supply them with pastors 
of their own race and choice. They established a 
society for this purpose, gave it a vigorous and con- 
secrated secretary, and collected what money they 
could for the support of a school of the black proph- 
ets. Before long a few Negroes wanted to be 
ordained, as pastors, and they ordained them, and, 
like good Christians, gave them membership and vote 
here and there in their own presbyteries until they 
could be set off by themselves into colored presby- 
teries. They voted in General Assembly that, once 
ordained the Negro minister had the same ecclesi- 
astical rights as the white minister; and this is 
greatly to their credit. But it was over and ‘over de- 
clared that this could not be a permanent arrange- 
ment. They could not endure to have it a fixed pol- 
icy to have white and Negro ministers sit beside each 
other as equals in the judicatures of the Church, and 
declared that as soon as possible the colored Presby- 
terians must be set off by themselves into a colored 
Presbyterian Church, just as there are colored Bap- 
tist and Methodist denominations. 

Now the time hascome. There are enough pres- 
byteries of colored churches in the South to organ- 
ize a separate denomination. This is done at the 
desire—such things always are—of the Negroes then:- 
selves. They know they are not welccme as equals, 
and they are glad to go out. .Of course they are. 
They like to be moderators and clerks, and to discuss 
in the sessions and make the decisions, as weil as 
their white brethren; it is much pleasanter than sit- 
ting in the back seat and holding their tongues. And 
so the Colored Presbyterian Church, long announced, 
comes at last, with good wishes, with promises of 
aid, with caste separation, comfortably and peace- 
ably accomplished. It is very nice, even if it be not 
Christian. 

But how many other things are not Christian! 
Why, the Northern Methodists have divided most of 
their Southern conferences on the color line. How 
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much better are they? And the Congregationalists 
set one society in the South caring for white churches 
in Georgia and Alabama, and another society caring 
for colored churches. They call themselves ‘‘A. M. 
A. churches,” or ‘¢C. H. M. S. churches,”’ instead 
of Congregational churches or Christian churches. 
And how much better are they? 


The Indian Contract Schools. 


THE rise and decline of what is known as the con- 
tract school system among Indians is touched upon 
in the annual report of the Commissioner of Indian 
affairs, just issued. ; 

It is rather surprising to read that ‘‘the system of 
giving Governmental aid to schools carried on among 
Indians by private parties goes back almost to the 
beginning of Indian education.” In 1819 a War De- 
partment circular proposed to expend an annual $10,- 
000 appropriation for Indian education by co-operating 
with ‘‘associations and individuals engaged in educa- 
ting Indians.” The Department offered not only to 
help defray running expenses but also to erect neces- 
sary buildings for their schools. In 1820 twenty-one 
suclt schools were aided from the United States 
Treasury to the extent of $11,838—about one-sixth 
of their cost. 

In fact, hardly any strictly Government schools 
for Indians existed prior to 1870, when an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 was made for schools among tribes 
‘«not otherwise provided for.’’ This with an elastic 
fund known as the ‘Civilization Fund’’ and with 
scanty treaty moneys led the way to what has since 
become a regular annual provision by Congress for 
Indian Education. Beginning with $20,000 in 1876, 
it has reached for the current fiscal year the sum of 
$2,631,771. 

With growing resources, with inexperience in 
school matters and no educational system, with many 
Congressional restrictions hampering the use of the 
funds provided—for instance an allowance for sup- 
port of pupils but none with which to erect buildings 
to house them—and with a spoils system dominating 
appointments, the Indian Office very naturally con- 
tinued to turn to the missionary societies for help. 
They supplied experienced teachers having a mission- 
ary spirit, cut Gordion knots of red tape, supple- 
mented Government funds inadequate or ‘‘inapplica- 
ble”; and in turn they sought to add to their own 
meager resources by obtaining grants of public money 
with which tc extend their missionary school work 
among Indians. 

But when the amount allowed ‘‘contract schools’’ 
had reached, in 1892, the sum of $611,570, of which 
nearly 65 per cent. went to the support of distinctively 
Roman Catholic schools, a halt was called. Other 
denominations began to refuse the Government aid 
which they had formerly sought, and public sentiment 
compelled Congress to insist that public money should 
be applied to sectarian schools in restricted and de- 
creasing amounts. For the current year only $159,- 
526 can be given contract schools in addition to $53,- 
440, specially appropriated by Congress for Hamp- 
ton Institute, Virginia, and Lincoln Institution, Phil- 
adelphia. Of the $159,526 all but $2,660 goes to Cath- 
olic schools. 

As might have been expected—but perhaps was 
not—there has recently been a decided falling off in 
the number of pupils cared for in contract schools, 
the decrease for last year being 1,281 pupils, or about 
29 per cent.—for the past three years nearly 
50 per cent. Some of this reduction is due to the 
fact that several contract schools have been trans- 
ferred bodily to the Government which has purchased 
the ‘‘ plants.” 

Meantime a Government Indian educational sys- 
tem has been established and worked out. It hasa 
set of rules, a course of study, a series of text-books, 
three grades of schools (day schools and boarding- 
schools on reservations and training-schools off res- 
ervations); with a system of promotions and transfers 
of pupils, a Civil Service corps of employés, a series 
of teachers’ institutes, and a superintendent of the 
whole who is an educator by profession as well as by 
enthusiasm, and who is assisted by a corps of school 
supervisors. 

As a result, of the 22,964 Indian pupils enrolled 
last year, 18,603, or over 80 per cent., were in 
Government schools, leaving “3,158, or a little over 
13 per cent. in contract schools, 303 in public day 
schools, and goo in mission schools which receive 
no Government funds. 

Althothe Government schools made an increase of 
814 pupils last year, that did not balance the larger 
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falling off in the contract schools, so that for the 
first time in fifteen years there is a decrease from 
the preceding year in aggregate enrolment of 
Indian pupils. But there is every reason to 
believe that with funds available for enlarg- 
ing its own school capacity either by the 
purchase of contract school plants, or by erecting 
additional buildings, or both, the Government will, 
before this year closes, more than make up the ground 
seemingly lost. Certainly it is safe to say that prac- 
tically a razson détre for Indian contract schools no 
longer exists. While a few tribes are yet dependent 
qn private schools, and considerable new work must 
yet be undertaken by the Government, still, on the 
whole, it is prepared to teach its Indian wards the 
three R’s, and to train them industrially; and it has 
learned how to do such work well. This does not 
mean the closing of such mission schools as the 
various churches are ready to support from their own 
treasuries. Their beneficent influence still is and long 
will be needed. State universities have not done 
away with Christian colleges, and the Indians, like 
the rest of the world, cannot afford to lose that spe- 
cial training which is given by consecrated men and 
women sent out by the churches, strengthened by 
their prayers, and supported by the dollars of their 
self-denial. 


WE hope that the pessimists who are inclined to be- 
lieve the worst things that are said of American legis- 
lators, both National and State, will read what Dr. 
Wines has to say in our columns about legislative cor- 
ruption. Dr. Wines has had along experience in deal- 
ing with Legislatures, and has been as close and acute 
an observer as, perhaps, any man inthe country. He 
has had plenty of opportunities to be able to judge cor- 
rectly as to the kind of man the average legislator is. 
He gives it as his deliberate opinion that there exists in 
the public mind a very exaggerated idea as to the ex- 
tent of legislative corruption. He does not deny that 
there is some bribery; but he believes that the men 
elected to make laws are fair representatives in morals, 
intelligence and independence of their constituents. 
From its very nature bribery is a secret matter, and it 
is hard to get direct proof of it. Many of the stories 
which appear in the newspapers are largely surmises 
or inferences drawn by enterprising reporters. The 
legislator is not a man who is going round with his 
palms constantly stretched out behind him for bribes. 
As there are dishonest men in all callings, there are 
doubtless representatives of that class who get into our 
Legislatures; but that as a body these Legislatures are 
corrupt and corrupting we do not at all believe. In our 
judgment the character of legislators, both National and 
State, has improved in the years since the War; and we 
have more efficient and more intelligent men to make 
laws for us than we used to have. 


GOVERNOR ATKINSON, of Georgia, in his recent dis- 
cussion of the question of lynching, has shown his abil- 
ity to think straight. Respect for law is a higher sen- 
timent than regard for the life of a wrong-doer who, in 
he face of repeated warnings, persists in openly viola- 
ing the law; and the Georgia Executive does not 
hesitate to say that arresting officers should shoot to 
kill when such action is absolutely necessary to the 
protection of prisoners. This has been advocated be- 
fore; but the Governor goes further, and says that 
when it becomes plain that a mob is bent on lynching, 
and the officers doubt their ability to defeat its design, 
they should unshackle and arm the prisoner, thus 
giving him an opportunity to defend himself. It is 
urged against this plan that in most cases the mob is 
after the right man, and that it would be monstrous to 
place a weapon in the hands of a murderer or ravisher; 
but this objection will not hold. Under the law the 
worst offender is entitled to a fair trial in open court; 
and respect for the law is the point to be kept in mind. 
The carrying out of Governor Atkinson’s recommenda- 
tion would merely give the prisoner a chance to fight 
for a constitutional right; and knowledge on the part 
of a mob that its intended victim would shoot, even if 
the officers did not, might be expected to have a most 
wholesome effect. 


Ir is a marked peculiarity of Catholic journalism 
that it never has a good thing to say of Protestant 
missionaries. Protestants often have an appreciative 
word to say of Catholic missionaries from Francis 
Xavier down; but it is so rarely that the Protestant 
mission work gets a word of recognition from Catholics 
that we find it difficult to recall aninstance. Protes- 
tants at home are praised for the amount of money 
they give, but that is all. Indeed, Marshall’s lying 
book about Protestant missions is a sort of Catholic 
Bible on the subject. One would think that the fruits 
in character and education would be sometimes recog- 
nized, or, at least, the millions of converts; but beyond 
some individual good intentions, marred by the lack of 
a call from God, and vitiated by inefficiency and luxury, 
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there is nothing good discovered. Julian Hawthorne 
goes to India toreport on the famine and the plague 
and returns almost garrulous in his praise of the good 
work of Protestant missionaries, and James R. Ran- 
dall, who bears the honored name of the author of ‘‘ My 
Maryland,’”’ questions his testimony, which, even if 
true, is only of ‘‘ a newspaper man’s exceptional speci- 
men of the uncalled missionary,’’ whose only good 
work is ‘‘ purely humanitarian.”’ And against it is of 
course quoted again the ‘‘ gigantic mass of Protes- 
tant evidence adduced’ against the missionaries in 
‘* Marshall’s unfailing witness.’’ We suppose that 
plenty of Protestants, generally of no religion, have 
denounced Protestant missions, and no doubt Marshall 
has diligently gathered the garbage; but would it be 
difficult to find a plenty of authenticated testimony 
against Catholic missions, evendecrees of Popes, if one 
thought it worth while to resurrect it for an attack on 
the disciples of Ignatius Loyola? We prefer to offer 
such a testimony from a Protestant teacher in Japan 
as we published a few weeks ago, of the faithful- 
ness of Catholic converts in Japan under fearful perse- 
cution. We ought not to be slow to see the good 'in the 
methods and work of those who do not train with us, but 
of whom our Lord says, ‘‘ Forbid them not.” 





...eThe attempt to establish either in England or 
the United States an Academy of selected literary men, 
on the model of the French Academy, is foredoomed to 
certain failure. In England the scheme is misbegotten 
by the literary journal which, under the same name, 
succeeds Zhe Academy, but with lower aims and inferior 
ability. That journal published, as a sort of advertis- 
ing scheme, we suspect, a list of suggested members of 
such an Academy, but one of them, Mr. Swinburne, 
has put his big foot on it in his usual crushing way. 
He says: 

“The notion of an English Academy is too seriously 
stupid fora farce, and too essentially vulgar for a comedy.” 
English common sense and modesty has no sympathy 
for such a scheme. 


....It is remarkable that so much attention should 
have been paid to the impudent forgery offered by one 
of our sensational city dailies, which pretended to give, 
translated from the Latin, the original report of Pilate 
to the Roman Emperor on the crucifixion of our Lord. 
In three lines we told our readers that it never saw the 
Latin language, and that was all it deserved. We have 
seen dozens of more plausible frauds. To detect it 
would be nocredit to a well-educated boy of ten. 


....So Archbishop Chapelle, of Santa Fé, takes the 
succession as Archbishop of New Orleans. We have 
no objection to make, but it does look strange that an 
appeal should have been made to the Pope in his be- 
half, through the President of the French Republic. 
The Pope is very friendly with France nowadays, but 
we should have expected President Faure to refuse to 
transmit to Rome the petition of the French priest of 
Louisiana. 


....Our Government does not propose to allow Ger- 
many to enact in Hayti the policy ite has attempted in 
China. Our Ambassador at Berlin has been instructed 
to inquire the intentions of Germany in Hayti. We 
trust no unpleasantness will ensue, but we are glad that 
Germany should be warned that it cannot come to our 
shores and absorb republics, however weak and insig- 
nificant. 


....Among the many indications that prosperity is 
returning to the country, is the news that the Missouri 
Pacific and Iron Mountain Railroad System has volun- 
tarily restored the wages of its employés to the stand- 
ard of 1893, when they were cut from five to twenty 
percent. This affects fifteen thousand men, and was 
the best Thanksgiving present they could have re- 
ceived. 


....We rejoice in the result of the London School 
Board election. After a bitter contest, in which the 
forces of clericalism were hopelessly divided, the Pro- 
gressives have carried the Board. They adhere to un- 
denominational religious teaching, and wish the free 
public schools made just as good as possible, even at 
the risk of compelling the Church schools to close. 


....The amazing and dangerous and corrupting 
feature about the mayoralty election in Augusta, Ga., 
has been the open bidding of the candidates for the 
Negro votes. One of the candidates has, it is said, 
openly engaged 1,175 Negroes to work on the railroad, 
beginning on election day, after voting. He ought to 4 
be defeated. ‘ 


....The Chinese who wish to make this country their 
permanent home are preparing for a campaign to secure 
the repeal of the law which denies to the Chinese the 
privilege of naturalization. The present law is inde- 
fensible. 


...-Close communion is nothing to the exclusiveness 
of the Baptist church in Scottdale, Penn., which has 
refused to receive a mill-worker and his wife into mem- 
bership because he was a non-union man. 
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Religious Intelligence. 
Methodist Episcopal Church Congress. 


BY PROF. CHARLES M. STUART, D.D. 


THE idea originated with Bishop Vincent. His pur- 
pose was manifold. Methodism, he was convinced, 
after a century of unprecedented work and sacrifice in 
behalf of higher education, must have a respectable 
host of scholars who in character and repute were a 
credit to the denomination. But where were they? 
And why had they not been brought together? Why 
was not a review alike of their number. ability and loy- 
alty due to the Church? Would not their coming to- 
gether be a source of quickening both to the scholars 
and the Church? Might they not have a message for 
the Church which the Church would be glad to hear? 
These and other thoughts gave shape to the idea which 
resulted in a call for the Congress to meet in Pittsburg, 
Penn., November 21st, and continued in session five 
days. The host of the Congress was Christ Church, 
some of whose leaders, with a munificence as rare as it 
was glorious, said to Bishop Vincent, ‘‘ Work out your 
idea on a scale worthy of the cause and of Methodism, 
and bring your bills tous.” There was never a body 
of visitors more royally entertained; and it is only due 
to these generous supporters of the enterprise to say 
that without their magnificent co-operation the Con- 
gress could not have had so promising and successful 
an issue. 

The idea was received with an interesting and amu- 
sing diversity of temper. Some thought it would in- 
augurate a new era of prosperity for Methodism; others 
thought it would create a class distinction in the 
Church; still others deprecated a disclosure of the 
scantiness of Methodist scholarship,.and other others 
prophesied only an irreverent handling of the ark of 
God bya somewhat raw, even if bright set, whose 
training had been of a sort not knowingly approved by 
any well-regulated class meeting. The hopes of the 
hopeful were more than justified; the fears of the fear- 
ful were proved to be gratuitous. The Congress was 
a success, a distinguished success, a delight, a gather- 
ing to be proud of, an unmixed blessing to all who par- 
ticipated, an assurance of good to the Church. The 
keynote of the Congress was given by Bishop Vincent 
in his memorable opening sermon—scholarship for 
service inthe work of bringing in the Kingdom of God 
amongmen. This theme was worked out also inthe 
admirable address of the Rev. Dr. Charles H. Payne, 
of New York, on ‘‘ The Young Life of the Church.”’ 

The program grouped itself naturally under six di- 
visions: topics relating to denominational life and 
progress; topics dealing with current religious prob- 
lems, such as the new view of the Scriptures, the bear- 
ing of the new psychology upon the facts of religious 
experience, comparative religion, and the doctrine of 
evolution as applied to faith and morals; topics dealing 
with the relation of the Church to art, to archeological 
research, to social problems and to the issues of educa- 
tion. In all there were thirty-two papers and addresses, 
besides five evening lectures. Nearly all the names on 
the program are of repute in the denomination 
for scholarly work; some have a national and others 
an international reputation. The interest was sustain- 
ed throughout, and the audiences steadily increased 
from the beginning. An imperfect registfation re- 
vealed that of the Congress proper there wefe about 
150 members present from twenty different States, repre- 
senting thirty-one different colleges and universities. A 
feature of exceptional interest was the morning devo- 
tional service which had been devised upon asomewhat 
novel plan. On the first morning the service used was 
that of the Methodist Episcopal Church as recommend- 
ed by the last General Conference; on the second morn- 
ing an adaptation of John Wesley’s Sunday Service for 
the use of Methodists in America; onthe third morning 
a service prepared by Professor Bradley, of Garrett 
Biblical Institute reproducing the known features of 
the order of worship used by the Christians at the close 
of the first century; on the fourth morning a service 
conducted by Professor Buell, of Boston University 
School of Theology, reproducing the service of the 
synagog as‘ it probably existed in Galilee in the days 
when our Lord worshiped with his people; on the fifth 
morning the Sunday service of Chautauqua. The in- 
terest in this daily service, manifested by the prompt 
and reverent attendance of the members of the Con- 
gress, was significant and gratifying. It suggested, 
at least, that a beautiful, well-ordered and impressively 
conducted service was a source of attraction not 
to be overlooked in the attempt to engage and 
secure the attention and respect of thoughtful and cul- 
tivated people. There is no covert encouragement toa 
barren ceremonialism inthiscriticism. But it is a sug- 
gestion worth considering whether a minister whose 
sermonic powers are not of the overwhelming order, 
may not re-enforce his ministry by an attention to the 
element of worship which is none the less effective be- 
cause it is intelligently conceived and made religiously 
jmpressive. 
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Some topics, naturally, evoked more interest than 
others. It was a matter of speculation, for instance, 
what a scholar and layman, in such a presence, would 
have to say on the subject of the right relation of emo- 
tion and reason in religion, and whether emotion which, 
somehow or other, seems to be regarded as a specific 
Methodist quality, was to be at last discredited. The 
sentiments of the Congress would have warmed the 
hearts of the most ardent of Cornish believers. ‘‘ The 
expressions ‘experimental regigion,’ and ‘the witness 
ofthe Spirit,’’’ said the principal essayist, Professor 
Thomas, of Allegheny College, ‘‘ which were almost 
the watchwords of our fathers are not heard so often as 
they once were. But they tell what is best in our 
Church, or in any Christian Church.’’ The old time re- 
vival, if we take the word of this assembly, is the one 
thing the Church cannot spare. Our varied benevolent 
activity. our schools, hospitals, settlements and all are 
well enough, said Professor Hayes, of Garrett Biblical 
Institute, but ‘‘ back of these and in all these there must 
be a continuance of the old-time revival power.’’ 
‘* With it,’’ he continued, in a strain which received de- 
monstrative approval from the audience, ‘‘ Methodism 
can well-nigh take the world for Christ; without it, 
Methodism will be Samson shorn of his locks.’”’ One 
does not naturally associate ‘‘ religious experience’’ and 
the ‘‘ scientific movement”’; but Professor Coe, of North- 
western University, exhibited in the most interesting 
and invincible way the affinity existing between 
religion and the method and inner spirit of the 
scientific movement. ‘‘ Facts of religious experi- 
ence,’’ he claimed, ‘‘ have the same scientific standing 
as any other facts. Upon them a scientific theology 
may be built, which will not impose itself upon men as 
an external authority, but rather convince them by in- 
terpreting their own experience.” ‘‘ The Bible,’ he 
said, ‘‘ grew out of the religious experience of its wri- 
ters; Christ is known by what men have experienced 
through him in all the Christian centuries; he proves 
himself to be the Savior of the world by actually saving 
it. When experience is thus given its due place, theol- 
ogy will harmonize in spirit and method with the scien- 
tific movement.” 

It was to be expected that the questions of evolution, 
higher criticism and ethical legislation by the Church 
would excite extraordinary interest. Nor was this ex- 
pectation disappointed. The issues involved were pre- 
sented by speakers of recognized authority, Professor 
Conklin, of the University of Pennsylvania, discussing 
the first, Professor Mitchell, of Boston University 
School of Theology discussing the second, and Professor 
Bowne, of Boston University, discussing the last. 
Space will not admit of any adequate representation of 
these important addresses. It must suffice here to say 
that Professor Conklin made it clear that evolution was 
not atheistic; that it did not contradict the biblical ac- 
count of creation when that account was properly inter- 
preted; that it did not degrade man by allying him with 
the animal, since man’s real dignity centers, not in his 
origin, but in what he is and in what he may become; 
and that it did contribute to an enhancing of man’s dig- 
nity by suggesting his glorious and immortal destiny. 
Professor Mitchell reviewed the advantages of the new 
view of Scripture as exhibited in the light of critical 
methods of study. These advantages were of a three- 
fold character—literary, theological and religious. 
From the literary point of view the gain wasin a more 
intelligible and rational account of incidents and events 
(e. g., the Flood and its attendant circumstances) which 
under the old methods of interpretation were as 
bewildering and uninstructive as the proverbial Chi- 
nese puzzle; from the theological point of view the gain 
was ina better understanding of the relations between 
the religious ideas of one book of the Bible with an- 
other book; and from the religious point of view the 
gain was in a more vivid realization of God’s nearness 
to his people in times when, under the old interpreta- 
tion he is made to appear distant and uncaring. If 
Isaiah be one book then there is no record of God’s 
presence with his people during the Captivity, when they 
needed him most; if we put the second part of Isaiah in 
the time of the Captivity, God is made to appear as one 
near at hand and not afar off. As these were gains of 
moment, the conclusion urged was that the attitude of 
the Church toward critics and criticism should be one 
of friendliness. In discussing ‘‘ Ethical Legislation by 
the Church,” Professor Bowne’s main contention was 
that the Church was doing her highest duty only when 
she helped her children to discipline themselves, 
brought them into a conscious relation of filial trust and 
obedience to God, recognized the legitimacy of the life 
that now is, realized that legislation must be condi- 
tioned by the possibility of securing its end, and was 
wary of creating an arbitrary and artificial conscience 
by specious prohibitions. Freedom he recognized as 
dangerous, but not so dangerous as the externalism of 
mechanical piety and the sophistication of pseudo 
spirituality. 

Atheme of popular interest was that of the Church 
in relation to art, the topic being presented in three 
papers of notable worth. Professor Hatfield, of North- 
western University, and the Rev. H. D. Atchinson, of 
Wilmette, Ill., discoursed upon ‘‘Church Music,” 
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Professor Gaggin, of the Art Department of Syracuse 
University upon ‘‘Church Architecture and Decoration.” 
Sociology in general was the subject of instructive 
papers by Professor Baldwin, of Boston University, and 
Professor Caldwell, of Northwestern University; while 
that special phase of the subject exemplified in the “‘In- 
stitutional Church,” was discriminatingly reviewed by 
the Rev. F. M. North, of New York City, and the Rev. 
J. W. Magruder, of Springfield, O. In discussing the 
question of ministerial educatipn in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, the Rev. F. E. E. Hamilton, of Newtonville, 
Mass., contended fora wider range of studies, while 
Professor Moore, of the Chicago University, speaking 
for the pew, demanded that discipline of the mind, 
which ardently and unreservedly welcomes truths from 
any source in the conviction that ‘all truth is self-con- 
sistent, and God will see that his children find it so.” 
President Harris, of the University of Maine, thought 
Methodism in danger of cultivating her own 
schools to the neglect of her children in State 
universities, and thought a readjustment of the 
relation between the educational forces of the 
State and of the Church desirable. The ‘‘ Catho- 
licity of Methodism”’ was the subject of a thoughtful 
and discriminating paper by Dr. H. K. Carroll, of fHE 
INDEPENDENT, the central thought of which was that 
Methodism adhered to the spirit of the Master, who 
proclaimed a gospel for all men, providing a salvation 
for all men under conditions available for all men. 
This contention was emphasized by Professor Bowen, 
of Gammon Theological Seminary, who spoke for the 
Negro; the Rev. Richard Pliiddeman, of Pittsburg, who 
spoke for the German, and the Rev. Paul Haugan, of 
Manistee, Mich., who spoke for the Scandinavian. 
Professor Oldham, of Ohio Wesleyan University, in an 
admirable paper on ‘‘ The Vitalizing of the Other Faiths 
by Contact with Christianity,” argued that in contact 
with Christianity each of the great heathen systems de- 
velops a point of contact in the line of its imbedded 
truth; and that through this community of truth the 
life of Christ passes into the other faiths and internal 
changes begin. One of the most interesting discus- 
sions related to the College Student and the Christian 
Confession, presented by the Rev. Herbert Welch, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Chancellor McDowell, of 
the University of Denver, in papers which were 
coveted for publication. Other participants were 
President Raymond, of Wesleyan University; the 
Rev. H. L. Jacobs, of Tyrone, Penn.; Professor Big- 
ham, of De Pauw University; Professor Rogers, of 
Drew Theological Seminary; the Rev. A. W. Patten, of 
Chicago, who treated the different subjects of Christian 
Archeology with fine discrimination; the Rev. H. Frank 
Rall, Prof. Fletcher Durell, of Lawrenceville, N. J., 
the Rev. D. Dorchester, Jr., Pittsburg, who reviewed 
with rare breadth and clearness the ‘‘ Change in Re- 
ligious Thought’’; and Miss Gertrude Buck, of Vassar 
College. Itis not possible to believe that the outcome 
of this Congress, with its free, frank, full and earnest 
discussion of vital themes bodes anything but good to 
Methodism. The evening lectures, which attracted 
large audiences, were by Professor Cooke, of U.S. 
Grant University, on ‘‘ Methodism in the Centuries’’; 
the Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, of New York, on ‘* John 
Wesley’’; President Little, of Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, on ‘‘ Charles Wesley,” and on ‘‘ Francis Asbury 
and John McClintock,” and the Rev. Dr. Robert McIn- 
tyre, of Chicago, on ‘‘ Peter Cartwright and his Class.”’ 


Evanston, ILL. 


Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip. 
BY THE REV. G. A. SCHWEDES. 


THE third biennial Federal Convention of the Broth- 
erhood of Andrew and Philip was held in Reading, 
Penn., November r1th-14th, 1897, and at the same time 
the decennial anniversary of the founding of this men’s 
Christian society was celebrated in the city and mother 
churchof its birth. In explanation of the word ‘‘ Fed- 
eral’’ it may bestated that the chapters of the Brother- 
hood now represent eighteen denominations, five of 
which are organized in denominational councils; these 
meet in separate conventions one year, and the united 
chapters, under the auspices of the Federal Council, 
holding a convention the alternate year. The conven- 
tion, composed of delegates from men’s societies in the 
congregation, was a significant gathering, there being a 
rapid increase of such bands, leagues or chapters under 
this or other titles. It represents a movement of para- 
mount importance since the proportion of men to women 
in our churches is less than one-third, and it is esti- 
mated that no less than ten million men of this country 
are outside of the Church. 

The Convention was noted for enthusiasm and vigor. 
There was a series of exceptionally strong adaresses by 
men eminently qualified to guide, instruct and inspire. 
The decennial address of the founder, the Rev. R. W. 
Miller, of Reading, and the greeting of the first charter 
member, Major C. M. McCauley, of Philadelphia, were 
received with much favor. Among others, the following 
names appeared on the program: the Rev. Drs. Josiah 
Strong, New York; S. M. Newman, Washington 
George B. Stewart, Harrisburg; J. I. Good and W. P 
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Orrick, Reading; J. G. Bolton, Philadelphia; J. B. 

Shaw and J. W. Hegeman, New York City; E. Baker, 

Dayton, O.; J. H. Prugh,; Pittsburg, who addressed 

large and enthusiastic audiences. 

The progress of the Brotherhood, challenging the 
men of the congregation to organized and individual 
effort for the men outside of the Church, has been very 
gradual; yet the increase of 131 chapters since the last 
convention demonstrates a healthy growth. There are 
now 384chapters in eighteen denominations, altho there 
may bea hundred or more chapters following the Broth- 
erhood rules and methods of work, which are not iden- 
tified with the general organization, and have not been 
chartered or numbered. The five denominational coun- 
cils, named in the order of their strength, are in the 
Presbyterian, Reformed (including the two branches 
known as the Dutch and German), Congregational, 
Methodist and Baptist, the latter two having been or- 
ganized during the last convention. The Brotherhood 
is represented in thirty-one States and the District of 
Columbia, Pennsylvania standing at the head of the 
list with tor chapters; New York, 86; Massachusetts, 
32; New Jersey, 24; Ohio, 22, etc. Two banners were 
presented at the Reading convention for valuable serv- 
ices rendered in the line of extension work—one to the 
New York City Local Union, the Rev. A. E. Myers, of 
the Marble Coilegiate Reformed Church, President; 
and the other to the chapter of Grace Reformed Church, 
Pittsburg, J. H. Prugh, D.D., pastor. 

No little interest attached to this convention from the 
fact that its sessions were held in the church—the Sec- 
ond Reformed—in which the Brotherhood was founded 
ten years ago; and Dr. Breidenbough, the present pas- 
tor, in conveying the cordial greeting of his people and 
sister churches, welcomed the delegates, not simply 
because they joined with their convention the founding 
of the Brotherhood, but because of the fact for which it 
stood—not fellowship or social pleasure, but personal 
work. Paul’s first inquiry at the moment of his con- 
version was, ‘‘ What wouldst thou have me todo?” Its 
aim is the realization of spiritual results, and it has 
been instrumental in quickening and enriching the spir- 
itual life of thousands of choice young men of our land. 
It is a strong testimony which hosts of pastors give as 
a cloud of witnesses that this organization of young 
men, willing, responsive, active, inviting work to be 
assigned them, has been extremely helpful to them in 
their labors as pastors and préachers. 

A number of points were emphasized in speeches and 
discussions, which may be briefly stated in several 
groups. 

1. The idea of brotherhood need not be manufactured. 
It is God-made. Ecclesiastical unity may be an iri- 
descent dream in this dispensation, but Christian unity 
is a fact on which we may build our faith. 

2. Prayer. To pray daily for the spread of Christ’s 
kingdom among men, is the first of two rules. The 
need of prayer for individual life and work cannot be 
too strongly urged. No good work can be accomplished 
without the acknowledgment of our spiritual responsi- 
bility. They who have been much on their knees in 
communion with God will not fear to stand before men. 

3. The rule of service does not impose new duties; its 
obligations are such as belong to every professing Chris- 
tian. Wecan never measure the full value of our own 
deeds. The Egyptian princess could not know the re- 
sult of her care and training bestowed upon the child 
she caused to be drawn out of the water; so of the 
Scotch church that received into its communion only a 
lad, Livingstone. The example of Andrew and Philip 
is valuable. They first found Jesus, then went to find, 
the one his brother, the other his friend. The Church 
must needs fail if she gives no other welcome than 
her open doors; her servants must go out to bring 
men in. 

4. Spirituality was emphasized in several strong ad- 
dresses. The chief object ci Christian life is not intel- 
lectuality, but spirituality; a true manliness, not sanc- 
timoniousness. At the threshold of every line of effort 
two questions confront us—What may we become? 
What can we accomplish? Men fail in doing because 
they have failed in becoming. Spiritual training con- 
sists in finding our material and holding firmly to it. 

5. The growth of men’s societies in the churches was 
revealed by the greetings of representatives from simi- 
lar organizations. The Industrial League, Sunday 
Evening Clubs, Men’s Bands, etc., have the same aimin 
view, and seek to attain their object by enlarging upon 
the social side, or giving prominence to the insurance 
and bencfit idea of lodges. The Brotherhood is work- 
ing on lines parallel, also, with the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, representatives of which 
brought greetings. 

Work among the boys was likewise emphasized. 
There are Boys Brotherhoods doing excellent work. 
The Church should begin early to address its challenge 
to the lads to the development of Christian manhood, 
while character is formative and .not wait until they 
have grown beyond her reach. Then, also, some chap 
ters have a noble record in systematic charity and in 

, giving aid to the unemployed. : 

6. Good citizenshif was emphasized in Dr. Stewart’s 

address. It is a phase of Christian activity of which 
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the Brotherhood has not been unmindful. Robert Ross, 
a martyr to the cause of upright citizenship and a pure 
ballot at Troy, New York, was an ardent Brotherhood 
man. 

Beruienem, Penn. 





THE late Miss Caroline Talman, of this city, left 
about $165,000 in ecclesiastical and charitable legacies, 
chiefly to the various organizations of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, including $22,000 for the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, and $55,000 for the benefit of the 
Church of the Beloved Disciple. 


....-Recent reports of the American Bible Society 
speak of the increased circulation of Bibles in South 
Africa, a greatly increased demand in Bohemia, while 
the work in South America, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of some of the Governments, is pressing on. From 
Ecuador especially come reports of remarkable sales. 


....Dr. Frank Gunsaulus has been obliged definitely 
to resign his pastorate of Plymouth Congregational 
Church in Chicago. Soon after his visit to this city 
last spring, when he preached at the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, he was taken sick as the result of long-continued 
overwork and has not been able to occupy the pulpit 
since. 


...-Reports from Rome state that Cardinal Vanutelli 
is actively canvassing for votes in the next conclave 
for the successorship to Pope Leo XIII, and the story 
goes that he has obtained the promise of votes in the 
United States, including that of Cardinal Gibbons. The 
dispatch, which is not confirmed, says that Mgr. O’Con- 
nell, formerly rector of the American College, is look- 
ing after the interests of the cardinal as a candidate. 


...-Major Lugard, the well-known authority on 
Africa, has come to the cordial support of the cause of 
temperance, declaring that the liquor trafficis an un- 
mitigated curse, and calling upon the Governments of 
England, Germany and France tocome to some arrange- 
ment which will at least in time effectually prohibit the 
importation of liquors. This is especially timely in 
view of the fact that next year the scale of liquor duties 
will haveto be revised. 


....The report of Zhe Tribune Fresh Air Fund shows 
that last summer 10,285 children were sent into the 
country for a longer or, shorter period at an expense 
of $26,703, an average of about $2.60 each. During 
the twenty-five years since the establishment of the 
fund it has benefited 161,609 children at a cost of 
$398,491. The first year’s record (1877) was 60, the 
next year 1,077, from which there was a very steady 
increase until 1892 when the highest number was reach- 
ed, 15,236. 

....The contest over the archbishopric of New Or- 
leans has been ended in the selection by the Pope of 
Archbishop Chapelle, of Santa Fé, to the vacant post. 
It was announced early last week that Bishop Maes, of 
Covington, had been appointed, but evidently this was 
a false report. There was quite a contest among the 
clergy and bishops. Theclergy of the diocese desired 
a Frenchman, while other elements, Irish and German 
desired a recognition. The three names presented 
were those of Archbishops Keane, Chapelle and Here- 
len. . 

....The National Armenian Relief Committee has re. 
cently issued another appeal to the churches for as- 
sistance in carrying out its work among the orphans. 
Reports from every section of the field indicate the great 
value of the work that is being done. Not merely will 
there ensue great suffering in case the assistance is not 
continued, but very much of what has already been ac- 
complished will go for naught. So carefully and thor- 
oughly is the work systematized that twenty-five dollars 
will provide food, clothing, home and instruction for 
one orphan for one year. Pledges will be gladly re- 
ceived for payment during the year. 


-...The Volunteers of America held a grand rally in 
this city last week. Commander Booth made a report 
of progress in which he spoke of the way in which they 
had sought to redeem the promise that the movement 
should be affiliated with the Christian and Evangelical 
Churches. During the past twelve months the leading 
officers have conducted 2,630 services in other religious 
denominations, many leading to a direct increase of 
membership. During one recent month over 2,000 open- 
air meetings were held, reaching about 140,000 persons, 
while the indoor week-night services were attended by 
over 170,000, and the services in the armories by over 
160,000. A large percentage of these are reported as 
belonging to the factory or wage-earning classes. With 
regard to the efforts to reach prisoners over 2,000 mem- 
bers have been enrolled in the Volunteer Prisoners’ 
League, organized within eight State-prisons, thus 
coming in touch with about 10,000 men. After an ad- 
dress by Mr. Depew, who presided, the Commander 
called for subscriptions and received something over 
$1,000. Mrs. Booth also was introduced and made a 
speech. At the close of the ceremonies she was 
ordained to the ministry. The questions- were read by 
her husband, and the laying on of hands was by officers 
of the army. Others who participated in the ceremony 


were Dr. Josiah Strong, Dr. R. S. MacArthur, Dr. A. 
H. Bradford and Dr. David Gregg. 
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Missions. 
Dwarfs in the Kamerun District, West 
Africa. 
BY OSCAR ROBERTS, 


Or THE AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN MisSION. 


Most of these people are smaller than their Bakoko 
and Mabeya neighbors, but not all, as the dwarf women 
are sometimes married into these tribes. They deserve 
the name Dwarf more from the similarity of their habits 
tothe true Dwarfs further inland. 

They live a wandering, Indian-like life, hunting. 
They have nets 120 feet long and 30r 4 feet high, a 
number of which they stretch through the bush, and 
the men, women and children drive the game into these 
nets. They are experts in trapping, too. They do not 
stay in one place long enough to plant, so they trade 
their game to their agricultural neighbors for vegetable 
food. These Mabeya head men have a certain kind of 
ownership over them, sometimes furnishing them with 
powder and guns and nets and a very little cloth for 
their game during the time they are in that community. 
When not successful in the hunt they must depend upon 
the wild plants, nuts, honey, which they know so well 
how to find. They often have a feast, and more often 
a famine. 

Their sheds are from fifteen to fifty feet long, the leaf 
roof touching the ground on one side and being about 
four feet anda half high onthe other side. Where there 
are large trees the roofs are made of the bark of a tree 
four or five feet in diameter, which often does not have 
time to crack and leak before the Dwarfs want to 
move. Under these sheds are the pole beds, supported 
by forked sticks four or five inches from the ground. 
There is a space left for a fire between every two beds. 
If they have any boxes or small tin trunks, they keep 
them hid in the bush; there is nothing to be seen unless 
they have a pot, or bowl, or basket, a net or gun or a 
native ax; and no one manis rich enough to possess all 
ofthese. They can movealltheir possessions on fifteen 
minutes’ notice; may be living here to-day and twenty 
miles away to-morrow. Three moves do not equal 
one fire with them. 

For amusement a man goes through a violent form of 
exercise, trying to move as many of the muscles of his 
body at one time as possible, the spectators clapping 
their hands and calling, beating on sticks and their 
drums during the performance. 

They seem to believe in one Supreme Being who is 
good and kind, but of course have nodefinite knowledge 
of him. They fear the spirits of the departed, and are 
said to move at once from a place where one of their 
number has died. They fear and try to appease many 
evil spirits, one of which takes a dreadful form for his 
punishment. Among the Mabeyas near here I know 
of but one blind man; yet it is the rule to find one blind 
man in a community of from fifteen to fifty Dwarfs, and 
sometimes as many as three blind ones, made blind 
some night by the agent of this evil spirit as a punish- 
ment for some offense. 

Miss MacClean, a lady of Glasgow, has given the 
funds for the work for these people. It is the purpose 
to establish a station about ninety miles from the beach, 
doing regular station work with the Mabeya-speaking 
people there, and at the same time doing everything 
possible for the speedy evangelization of these wander- 
ing people. But the workers are needed, men with 
good constitutions and a real love for itinerating bush 
travel. Ifa man has a love for plants and insects and 
birds, so much the better. These people might be able 
to show him a medical property of some of the plants 
they know that would be helpful to all. The power to 

shoot a parrot out of a high tree with a Winchester 
ought not to be lightly overlooked in a country where 
everything is eaten from a snake to a monkey. 

How the dear Lord will reveal himself to the man 
who will recognize the indwelling presence of his Spirit 
by letting him be the strength for the bush travel and 
exposure in evangelizing these people. He seems to 
have added a peculiar joy to such work from the very 
fact that their need is so great and not so easily reached. 
Where are his servants who will give the price for that 
joy? , 


BaTanGaA, Kamekun, W. AFRICA, 


Biblical Research. 


New Testament Criticism. 


THE American Journal of Theology for October con- 
tains a remarkable article of Mr. F. C. Conybeare, of 
Oxford, England, who is so well known as a specialist 
in Oriental languages and ecclesiastical literature. Mr. 
Conybeare has apparently been moved to write this 
article by the very foolish Oxford debate on the criti- 
cism of the New Testament, in which the attempt was 
made to rebuild the decayed authority of the Textus 
Receptus by the hypothesis of the extreme antiquity of 
the Peshito version, with which it so closely agrees. It 
does not seem to affect the judgment of the persons 
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who have taken charge of this forlorn hypothesis that 
the recovery of Syriac documents and the study of 
early Syriac literature alike show that the primitive 
Syriac New Testament was widely divergent from the 
Syriac Vulgate; they have one reply which they are 
never tired of repeating, viz., that there are more 
early manuscripts of the Peshito than of any 
other version or recension, more even than of the 
Greek text, and that these early copies are in 
striking unison. Mr. Conybeare points out that this 
fact alone would be sufficient to authorize the infer- 
ence that the recension in question was, in the fifth 
century, a recent product. But he does not spend his 
time over the dissection of the somewhat threadbare 
argument that the Peshito text must be a second 
century product, because there are so many fifth 
and sixth century codices of that version ex- 
tant, but proceeds in his characteristic manner 
to bring forward a mass of evidence which had 
not hitherto been adduced in the argument, and the 
meaning of which had until recently not been sus- 
pected. He turns to the versions of the New Testa- 
ment of the further East, the Armenianand the Geor- 
gian, of both of which he has been a careful student 
and collator. Following some hints of Professor 
Robinson in his ‘‘ Euthaliana,’’ he investigates the 
problem of the dependence of these two Eastern ver- 
sions upon the Syriac; and, having resolved that propo- 
sition affirmatively, he examines further the kind of 
Syriac texts upon which they are based. Were they 
originally Peshito Syriac, or old Syriac; did they show 
coincidences with the Cureton and the Lewis texts, or 
could they be pointed to as fresh proofs of the almost 
universal domination of the Peshito text in the Syrian 
churches? 

In making the inquiry Mr. Conybeare does not begin 
by handling the text of the Gospels; for, as every 
critic knows, the complications in the text of the Gos- 
pels from harmonization and cross-reference are very 
‘great; but he takes the Pauline Epistles in Armenian 
cand Georgian, the text of which he tests by comparison 
‘with the Peshito, and with the Armenian version of 
Ephrem’s Commentary upon the Paulines. The last- 
mentioned document is shown to have, in many cases, a 
different text underlying the comments from that which 
is given in the passages commented, so that it is clear 
that the translators and transcribers of Ephrem have doc- 
tored histext. More thanthis, we are warned that the 
Latin rendering of the Ephrem Commentary is untrust - 
worthy and frequently obscures the primitive from which 
it is taken. But Mr. Conybeare, by retranslating the 
Commentary and largely neglecting the biblical texts 
is able to bring to light a mass of readings in Ephrem 
which are of an earlier type than the Peshito; and 
many of them are found to exist in the Armenian and 
Georgian versions. These two versions, then, which 
must take a prominent place in the criticism of the New 
Testament, rest on an old Syriac base. Mr. Conybeare 
then turns to the Gospels, using the results in the first 
part of his investigation as a guide. He tests selected 
chapters in the first three Gospels, and finds a good 
harvest of readings which agree with the Sinaitic and 
Curetonian texts against the Peshito. Inother words, 
the Armenian and Georgian versions of the Gospels 
were also primitively made from an old Syriac base, 
and have been corrected in succeeding centuries to 
agree more closely with the dominant ecclesiastical 
types. 

The importance of this investigation is very great. 
For the evidence of a version, in its primitive form, 
is more valuable than that of very many copies. If 
Mr. Conybeare is right the dirge of the Peshito may be 
sung. But this is in itself a very small matter; the 
theory of the priority of the Peshito has for a long 
time been an expiring fanaticism. What is important 
is the accumulation of evidence for fresh critical in- 
vestigation. We must ask for further instruction with 
regard to these primitive versions. To begin with, 
we think Mr. Conybeare should give us an Eng- 
lish translation of the Commentary of Ephrem 
upon the Gospels and Epistles, with the blun- 
ders of the Latin translation corrected and _ in- 
timated. Then we shall need that an attempt 
should be made at editing the Armenian and Geor- 
gian versions in their earliest form. (The Georgian 
has never been edited at all.) And, last of all, if 
it is clear that these are daughter versions to the 
old Syriac it seems also certain that the Diatessaron 
cannot have escaped translation into both tongues. Is 
it still extant? : 

Mr. Conybeare has somewhat confused the evidence 
for his results by the amplitude of his treatment of the 
subject. Wedo not think it was wise to quote read- 
ings which occur widely in Greek manuscripts in sup- 
port of his theory. These readings may have become 
dominant in Greek circles, and have influenced Eastern 

texts without being a part of their first stratification. 
We should have liked the examination confined more 
closely to proved Syriasms or singularities of Syriac 
versions; but no critic can fail to see the importance of 
the investigation which Mr. Conybeare has made, or 
its bearing upon the unsolved problems of the textual 
history. 
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The Sunday - School. 
Lesson for December 12th. 


PAUL’S LAST WORDS.—2 Tim. 4: 1-8; 16-18. 


GoLpEN TExT.—‘‘I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith.’’-—2 Tim. 4: 7. 

NoTes.—These may be called Paul’s last words, as 
taken from the last epistle which he wrote, at a period 
subsequent to the conclusion of the history of the Acts. 
According to a tradition, which is not improbable, he 
was released from prison after two years, from whence 
he went on another missionary journey, leaving Timo- 
othy at Ephesus. That he ever went to Spain and 
Britain is more thandoubtful. It is, however, probable 
that he was beheaded in Rome, under Nero, shortly after 
writing the Second Epistle to Timothy, about a.p. 67. 
‘‘Before God.’’—Remembering that God is witness. 
“* Quick and dead.”’—‘* Quick ’’ is old English for 
living. ‘* Appearing.’’—In judgment and glory to 
establish his kingdom at his second coming. —* Be 
instant.’’—Ready, active. ‘* Out of season.” —Even 
when men do not wish to hear. ‘* Sound doctrine.” 
—Healthful teaching-———‘‘ Having itching ears.””— 
Anxious to hear something more amusing than healthy 
teaching. ‘* Turned aside unto fables.’’—To myths, 
strange, absurd inventions, and stories of saints and 
new doctrines. “* Fulfil.’’—Fully accomplish. 
‘* Already being offered.’’—Pouring out my life as a liba- 
tion. “ Fight,” ‘‘course.”—Two figures from ath- 
letic games: one of a wrestler, the other of a runner. 
‘* Kept the faith.’’—Kept his confidence in Christ 
under all discouragements. “ Crown.”’—A crown 
was given tothe victors in the Olympic games. 
‘* Of righteousness.’’—Justifying him.———‘‘ At my first 
answer.’’—The only one, apparently, which had yet oc- 
curred, and he was again to be brought before the 
court. It is generally supposed that this was at Paul’s 
second imprisonment, having been acquitted and re- 
leased on the occasion of his first imprisonment. Mean- 
while the burning of Rome had occurred under Nero, 
and now again the Christians were persecuted on the 
charge of having fired the city. ———“‘ Out of the mouth 
of the lion.’’—Convicted persons were thrown to lions 
in the public arena. 

Instruction.—All who teach, especially young teach- 
ers, need to be charged and urged to be faithful to 
death. They should respect the advice of their elders, 
and should warn their own hearts that they be faith- 
ful. They should remember that tney stand ‘‘ before 
God and the Lord Jesus Christ,’’ and that he isthe judge 
of their faithfulness. 

There is more danger of slackness than of undue 
pertinacity in telling the Good News. Especially should 
the young be very faithfully dealt with while they will 
hear, because the time will come when they will not be 
so ready tolisten to sound instruction, but will be wil- 
ful and headstrong. It is to be feared that many Sun- 
day-school scholars are lost to the Church because their 
teachers were not sufficiently faithful during the time 
before they were fifteen or sixteen years old, when 
they could retainthem. For this reason a teacher should 
watch and endure all necessary trial, hardness or afflic- 
tion, if he can only improve fleeting opportunities to 
do good. 

The young need particular warning against the temp- 
tation to run away from sober, healthful instruction, 
after what will tickle their ears and please their passing 
fancy. They cannot but know that the path of duty, 
thorough, is pleasantest in the end. They need un- 
wearied kindly warnings, such as Paul used to give, 
with tears; especially when they are at the critical age 
that is apt to make them uneasy and self-willed. 

There is nothing more sublime than the exhibition 
of such calm assurance of faith as this of St. Paul 
when on the eve of a bloody death. Sublime as may be 
Niagara or the starry heavens, moral grandeur is 


always sublimer. Itis worth all trials and sufferings 
to beable, as the hour of death approaches, to meet it 
with such joy and triumph. If a man works only for 
earthly treasures, when he dies he must leave behind 
him everything he has ever learned to value. Death 
to himis something tobe dreaded. He goes where he 
has provided for himself no wealth and no friends. He 
leaves all his friends and wealth behind him. But the 
man who has laid up his treasures above has only sent 
them before him, and is going to their enjoyment. For 
him there is laid up a ‘‘ crown of glory.” 

Such calm confidence and satisfaction in the success 
of one’s Christian career is becoming only in one who 
has come to the close of a life of service. Butitis notfor 
him that taketh up his atmor to boast himself as he that 
layeth it down. Nothing is so becoming as modesty to 
a young Christian, while a dying Christian can proper- 
ly point to the good way the Lord has led him, and en- 
courage his younger brethren to fight the good fight, 
assured that they also may gain the victory. 

We should love to think of Christ’s appearing. To 
us that means Christ’s coming to call ustohimself. We 
should be so closely related to Christ that it will be the 
greatest joy to have him call us. ; : 

Always be ready chivalrously to stand by a friend in 
trouble. Help him at all sacrifice when he is in trouble, 
especially if he is unjustly accused. A friend in need 
is a friend indeed. 

Evenif human friends fail, we can be sure that God 
will not fail. Wecan trust his presence and strength. 
At the worst he willtake us home to himself. 
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Literature. 





History, Prophecy and the Monuments.* 


THE first volume of this elaborate work appeared 
in 1894, and was then reviewed in these columns. It 
carried the history of Israel down to the fall of Sama- 
ria (B.C. 722—’21)._ Abundant space was given to the 
contemporary history, and the title was clearly justi- 
fied. The second volume is less homogeneous. The 
latter part of it is in the manner of Vol. I. It is full 
of interest. It showsa scholar’s serious purpose, for- 
tified by diligent study, and humanized by reflection 
and the endeavor to interpret the history. Professor 
McCurdy’s mind has been moving amid these scenes 
for years. He makes everywhere the impression of 
familiarity with them. His opinions are always 
thoughtful, and his combinations generally reasona- 
ble. He writes soberly and reverently. There is no 
endeavor to startle with novelties, no dashing criti- 
cism, no love of paradox, but steady, patient consid- 
eration of the various points involved, with a view to 
sound conclusions: The first chapter of Book VIII 
describes the enforced military activity of Sargon, by 
means of which, after Samaria fell, he extended and 
confirmed his power in the south, the west and south- 
west and inthe north. Then come the relations be- 
tween Hezekiah and Assyria, including the activity 
of Isaiah; the withdrawal of Sennacherib and his 
Babylonian wars follow. The reigns of Esarhaddon 
and Assurbanipal are intelligently treated, quite 
enough being made of Manasseh’s captivity and re- 
pentance, of which we learn only through the Chron- 
icler. The final Assyrian catastrophe ends the vol- 
ume. 

This conclusion is hardly the most fortunate for 
the author’s purpose. The fall of Nineveh marked 
no epoch in the history of Judah. The Assyrian 
power had forsome time been declining. Its extinc- 
tion was only one step in the rise of Babylonia, and 
even Babylonia would not have crushed Judah if 
Judah had been wisely submissive and had kept 
faith. The historical writers of the Oid Testament 
tell us nothing of Nineveh’s downfall. - Jeremiah 
does not allude to it. Zephaniah announces it. 
Nahum gloats over it. Ezzkiel reflects upon it after 
the event. But Dr. McCurdy makes too much of its 
importance for Judah. The fall of Babylon, or even 
the death of Josiah would have made a more signifi- 
cant ending. 

Dr. McCurdy’s treatment of detailed questions 
does not always commend our assent. Obscurity 
still hangs about the date of Hezekiah’s accession, 
and that of Merodach Baladan’s embassy to him 
(2 Kings 20). Professor McCurdy agrees with all 
scholars in placing Hezekiah’s sickness before 
Sennacherib’s Syrian campaign. He supposes that 
Merodach Baladan sent his embassy in the year 705 
(that of Sennacherib’s accession), and that Hezekiah’s 
sickness fell earlier in the same year. The fifteen 
added years of life would put the end of Hezekiah’s 
reign of twenty-nine years in 690, and its beginn ing 
in 719. But we attach more weight than the author 
seems to do to the statement that Sennacherib came 
against Hezekiah in the latter’s fourteenth regnal 
year (2 Kings 18: 13). The event must have made a 
profound impression, and the date has been pre- 
served in memory. This, since the campaign is 
known to have been in 701, would give us 714-15 for 
the accession of Hezekiah. 

Dr. McCurdy is, of course, not alone in supposing 
that Sennacherib made two demonstrations against 
Jerusalem, the former resulting in Hezekiah’s tribute 
and the liberation of Padi, King of Ekron, and the lat- 
ter being the attempt of the Rabshak to get posses- 
sion of the ‘city by persuasion. In this connection 
he fails to do justice to the view which finds a double 
narrative in 2 Kings 18: 13-16 being a brief account 
by a different hand from that ot the author of verses 
17 ff. The interpretation of Isaiah 10; 28-32 in mat- 
ter-of-fact fashion, as a description of the actual ap- 
proach to Jerusalem by a detachment of Sennacherib’s 
army, coming from the north, seems to ignore the 
share of the poetic imagination in that vivid passage, 
and is against all the probabilities. 

The author surprises us at times by his conjectures. 
He defends the credibility of the number of the dead 
in Sennacherib’s host (2 Kings 19: 35), but thinks the 
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original number may have been 5,180 (pp. 300, 428). 
To conjecture that ‘‘Nineveh” should be read for 
‘«Babylon”’ in 2 Chron, 33: 11 will hardly do. Either 
*« Babylon’’ is right, and should be explained (with 
Schroeder) as the temporary residence of Assurba- 
nipal, or, if ‘‘ Babylon’’ be indefensible, we can 
hardly avoid thinking of the story of ‘‘ Holofernes 
the Chief Captain of Nabuchodonosor, King of the 
Assyrians,’’ where the confusion is due to long for- 
getfulness of the real historical conditions, producing 
fiction without verisimilitude, such as characterizes 
the Apocrypha. 

The statement (p. 389) that Amon ‘‘ apparently 
had already held the supreme power during his 
father’s exile,’’ is ill supported by the argument that 
the Assyrians must have appointed some substitute 
for the dethroned Manasseh, and that ‘‘there is no 
word of any other king than Amon in Judah at this 
period.” There is, in fact, no word of any king at 
all ‘‘in Judah at this period ’’ as a substitute for Man- 
asseh. 

Dr. McCurdy’s use of the Chronicler illustrates 
what may be called an old-fashioned quality in his 
work. By this we do not refer to any set of opinions, 
but to the iack of a vigorous grappling with the crit- 
ical problems affecting the Old Testament as a source 
of history. He assumes without justifying the posi- 
tion, that 2 Chron. 29-31, givesan accurate account of 
Hezekiah’s reform. Similarly he assumes that Isaiah 
12 was written by Isaiah, and that Psalm 46 was, 
perhaps, from the same author. The earlier bocks 
of the Psalter belong to ‘‘ the golden days of Proph- 
ecy, the period reaching from Elijah to Micah’”’ 
(p. 223). He speaks of ‘‘ Miriam and her song, whose 
essential originality it is vain to dispute’’ (p. 92). Al- 
tho we believe these conservative opinions to need 
support, we are not now finding fault with them, but 
with the failure in a book of this kind, and on the 
part of so accomplished an author, to recognize the 
great and growing dissent from them, and to give 
reasons for still holding tothem. They are opinions 
opposed, for the most part, to the consensus of mod- 
ern scholarship. All the more should we expect 
some brief statement of the arguments which convince 
Dr. McCurdy that modern scholarship is wrong; for 
his public is made up of intelligent people, who 
want not merely to be told things but to be con- 
vinced. 

It is true that the author informs us in his preface 
that ‘‘the development of the ancient Hebrew litera- 
ture” is to be discussed in the next volume, and the 
student is urged, first of all, to ‘‘gain a clear concep- 
tion of the several stages of the political and social, 
intellectual and moral development of the Hebrew 
people.’’ But forthis he needs a historical basis, and 
one critically established; and that involves an early 
discussion of the sources of the history. And if it 
be objected that this would have unduly expanded 
the volume, it may be replied that somewhat greater 
compression of style, and the avoidance of needless 
repetition would have saved aH the space required 
for the purpose. 

We have said nothing as yet of the earlier and lar- 
ger half of the volume, constituting Book VI, which 
is devoted to the ‘‘Inner Development of Israel.’’ 
One gains from it the impression that the author’s 
conception of his task has changed—that he no longer 
firmly defines its scope, in his own mind, according to 
the title, but has become ambitious to make an ex- 
haustive treatment of the life of Israel, instead of 
adhering to the far more manageable plan of pre- 
senting Old Testament history and prophecy under 
the light afforded by the monuments. This involves, 
in part, an ampler repetition of matters already con- 
tained in Vol. I, and in part the introduction of 
things which have only an indirect bearing, or none 
at all, on the theme announced in the title, and be- 
long in large measure to Biblical Archeology. Such 
are the conditions of the ‘‘Elements and Character of 
Hebrew Society,” involving obscure questions as 
to the origin and early form of the Hebrew 
family; ‘‘The Hebrews as Nomads and Semi- 
Nomads,” with the Mosaic question—even in this 
chapter it does not clearly appear what the 
author holds as to the relation of the different 
codes to Moses and to the early period of Israel’s life 
as a nation; ‘*The Settlement in Canaan’’; ‘‘ The 
Monarchy’’; ‘‘Society, Morals: and Religion.” A 
philosophizing spirit pervades these essays, and Dr. 
McCurdy has evidently enjoyed this part of his work. 
We cannot undertake to examine it in detail. Our 
present criticism upon it is not that it is without 
value, but that it is out of place. Book VIII is the 
proper continuation of Book VI; Book VII could 
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well be spared from its present position, and utilized 
in some other way. _ 

We have made these various criticisms the more 
freely because there is so much sterling worth in the 
volume, and because there is so large a place for the 
book to fill, that we especially regret its defects. We 
wish the author all success in completing his task, 
and shall be interested to see how he develops and 


“supports his opinions regarding the literary problems 


of the Old Testament. The discussion will be in- 
structive; whatever its results. If these results prove 
to be less conservative than there now seems ground 
to expect, it will perhaps indicate nothing more dan- 
gerous than the possibility of growth in the mind of 
a real scholar. 





Recent Poetry. 


THE most important publication of American poetry 
recently made is Mr. Stedman’s volume which he en- 
tiles Porms Now First CoLiectep. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) Most of the pieces included in this 
collection we have read in the magazines or floating on 
the surface of the literary current daily rolled across 
the country. Mr. Stedman has always been a poet be- 
loved of poets, and he has, perhaps, more than any 
other singer of our land, always appealed to the schol- 
arly side ofsympathy. We would not mean by this to 
say that his verse is rhymed pedantry, or that it does 
not touch the deeper human feelings; but we do mean 
that Mr. Stedman has never tried to swim into mere 
popularity, and that his song means more than the 
shallow, tinkling bird-organ melody which has long 
possessed the Muses’ groves. Here is a poet who has 
done the world an injury by long silences, when his 
voice could have done so much to lift the drooping 
spirit of song. We are glad to have this volume, with 
its lyrics as true to beauty as anything in the Greek 
Anthology, and its ballads and occasional pieces so 
finely touched with the ancient potencies of genius. 

TueE Epic oF Haves. By Lewis Morris. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.00.) This is a very pretty edition of 
the longest of Mr. Morris’s poems. The author takes 
for his motto, ‘* Difficile est proprie communia diccre’’; 
and we are not prepared, in view of the result, to find 
fault with the saying. 

DREAMS IN HomeEspuN. By Sam Walter Foss. (Lee & 
Shepard. $1.50.) There is so much genial human 
warmth, and there is such delightful humor in these 
poems, that one is half inclined to believe in the doc- 
trine of Mr. Foss’s proem, to wit: 


‘* The isles of peace, the seats of rest, 
Are not in islands of the west.” 
But rather in: 


‘* The songs of here and now.”’ 


At all events we feel, after an hour with Mr. Foss’s 
Muse, a delightfully optimistic thrill in our veins. 

BALLADS OF YANKEE LAND. By William Edward Pen- 
ney. (T. ¥. Crowell & Co. $1.50.) These ballads un- 
doubtedly have a strong tang of the Yankee in them, 
and certainly they are not the worse for it. They are 
homely and of a rustic cast for the most part, with fre- 
quent touches of dry humor. It is a book to be classed 
with the best that have been written after the recipe of 
James Whitcomb Riley. 

On THE HeicuTs. By Lucius Harwood Foote. (The 
Roycroit Printing Shop.) This is a beautiful book. 
The paper is fine, the printing is excellent, and the 
whole make-up is elegant. As for the poetry it con- 
tains, we are glad to say that it does not discredit its 
setting. It, too, is beautiful. Mr. Foote has the divine 
right to be heard, and he should grow into a poet. 

Love’s Way. By Martin Swift. (A. C. McClurg & 
Co. * $1.25.) This unpretentious book contains poetry 
of remarkable excellence by a writer whose name is new 
tous. In calling attention to it we would particularly 
remark upon the beauty of style, or diction rather, 
which marks many of the pieces with something like 
Elizabethan grace and elegance. Not that the poet 
always hits the mark; he misses it by some careless 
strokes, or by an incorrect vision, now and again; but 
his craftsmanship challenges admiration at so many 
points that we are almost in hopes of a new and true 
voice in our midst. What, for example, could be sim- 
pler or sweeter than this little song? 


‘*Soon fades the violet, soon the rose, 
And soon the leaves lie sere; 
But O, my love she smiles on me 
Sweetly the livelong year! 


‘Her oriel soon the swallow quits, 
The thrush forbears her song; 

But O my love she decks for me; 
Her nest the glad year long!”’ 


Poets are apt to get wrong in their natural history; 
it is the male thrush that sings! But then we do not 
expect too much. These poems are rich in the prime 
essentials of song. Take another bit as evidence: 

“ Thy blush is on the brow of the young day; 


Thy glance the gleaming waters counterfeit; 
Thy kiss is wafted o’er the mellowing hay, 
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And, lo! thy smile along the waves of wheat ; 
Of thee the bluebird sings upon the spray, 
Of thee he sings, and all his songs are sweet. 
‘* All gracious deeds of antique chivalry 
Mind me of thee; some lively touch I find, 
In all that moves to noble tears, of thee, 
In all that simple is, or leal, or kind; 
Music to me thou art, and poesy, 
And aspiration thou, and peace of mind.” 
We have not quoted the best of this book; the point is 
to suggest our poet’s ability to say old things with a 
smack of freshness in the saying of them.§!Some of the 
longer pieces are marked with badges not to be mis- 
taken; the significance of a sweet and tasteful art sug- 
gesting a fine reserve. 

THE DEATH OF FALSTAFF; AND OTHER Poems. By 
L. Bruce Moore. (Cushing & Co. $1.50.) The beauti- 
ful make-up of this volume calls pleasant attention to 
it atonce. Mr. Moore’s verse has a Browningish sug- 
gestion in its difficult verbal combinations; but it is 
thoughtful and full of little surprises and novelties of 
fancy. There must be genius here; we feel the im- 
press of a true gift; but some restriction or limitation 
baffles it. With a bold dash for freedom Mr. Moore 
might liberate his Muse and give a fine, simple, natural 
song to the world. 

TAKEN FROM LIFE. VERSES. (Doubleday & McClure. 
75 cents.) Here we have a fardel of gayeties and ab- 
surdities from Zife, quirks in rhyme, vers de société, 
humorous jingles, dialect bits and what not, with pic- 
tures galore. T-here is nothing more to say. One 
doesn’t demand more than a grinning acquaintance 
with a book of the sort; but one does grin at sight of it. 

Sones YsAME. By Annie Fellows Johnston and Albion 
Fellows Bacon. (L. C. Page & Co. $1.25.) A dainty 
book of dainty verse appealing to the gentlest sympa- 
thies and presenting the sweetest sentiments. Simplic- 
ity and tender earnestness are blown from twin oaten 
flutes with very natural melody. 

BERQUIN—A DRAMA IN FIVE Acts. By Elizabeth G. 
Crane. (For the Author, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.00.) There is considerable merit in this drama, 
which would have been better shown in the form of a 
prose romance. Poetry is expected in a blank-verse 
play, not mere measured verses. The story here told is 
rather strongly composed, and in places the play of life 
rises to genuine dramatic levels. 


Brief Mention. 


BLossoMs OF THE Cross. By Emmy Giehrl (‘' Tante 
Emmy’’). From the German. By the Sisters of St. 
Joseph, Indianapolis. (Benziger Brothers. $1.25.) A 
deeply and truly spiritual book by a Roman Catholic 
author, which has quickly reached its second edition 
and may be safely recommended as a valuable help to 
those whose lives are shut in or darkened. 

THE CuHRIsT BROTHERHOOD. Sy Louis Albert Banks, 
D.D. (Eaton & Mains. $1.20.) A new, practical 
volume by the author of ‘‘ The Christ Dream,’ ‘‘ The 
Heavenly Trade Winds,” etc. From the same au- 
thor we have SERMON STORIES FOR Boys AND GIRLS, an 
attractive volume with initial illustrations by Freeland 
A. Carter, with Bible stories told in a way to impress 
them on young readers. (Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
$1.00.) 

THE ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT. (Thomas Nel- 
son & Sons.) In good type, and illustrated with about 
two hundred and forty useful engraving of New Testa- 
ment places and objects. 

CHALK LINES OUR MoRALS. Sy Rev. Charles Caverno, 
LL.D. (Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. $1.00.) 
Plain, pungent and honest, but not always careful 
enough as tothe facts. 

A SAINT OF THE SOUTHERN CHURCH. Memoir of the 
Right Reverend Nicholas, Hamner Cobbs, Doctor of Divin- 
ity, First Bishop of the Diocese of Alabama, With No- 
tices of some of his Contemporaries. A Contribution to the 
Religious History of the Southern States. By the Reverend 
Greenough White, A.M., B.D., Professor of Ecclesiastic- 
al History in the University of the South. (James Pott 
& Co. $1.00.) Useful and attractive. 

WHEN WERE Our GOSPELS WRITTEN? An Argument 
by Constantine Tischendorf, with a Narrative of the Dis- 
covery of the Sinaitic Manuscript. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 4ocents.) Inthe series of ‘‘ Present Day 
Primers,” a great argument in a nutshell, by the man 
of all men most competent to frame it. 

In GREEN PastuRES. Poems of Cheer, Faith, Hopeand 
Comfort. (E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50.) A refreshing 
collection of recent verse which comes under the general 
head of ‘‘ Poems of Cheer, Faith, Hope and Comfort.” 
The poems are most of them modern, tho three at least 
are from George Herbert. Clough, Phoebe and Alice 
Cary, E. R. Sill, Faber, Celia Thaxter, Christina Ros- 
setti, Susan Coolidge, Longfellow, Robert Browning, 
Emerson, Bryant, Emily Dickinson, Tennyson, Frances 
Havergal, Lowell and Matthew Arnold are represented 
in the long list of contributors. We note also with 
gratification that nine of the selections at least were 
first published in our columns. 

AppLEeTons’ HoME READING Books make a delightful 
series as edited by William T. Harris, LL.D., United 
States Commissioner of Education. The number before 
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us is THE Hatt or SHELLS, By Mrs. A. S. Hardy. A 
_ delightfully attractive and instructive handy volume 
on marine shells, copiously and beautifully illustrated, 
and which is not loaded with the weight of a price 
which prohibits ordinary buyers from owning it. (D. 
Appleton & Co. 60 cents.) 

CHILDREN’s Ways. Sy James Sully, M.A., LL.D., 
Grote Professor of Mind and Logic, University College, 
London. (D. Appleton & Co. $1.25) This volume is 
made up of selections from the author’s ‘Studies of 
Childhood,’ which has been fully noticed in our col- 
umns. These selections are. made to carry with them 
the main points reached in Professor Sully’s ‘‘ Stud- 
ies,’ and some additional matter is published with 
them. 

THE ITALIANS OF To-Day. From the French of René 
Bazin. Translated by William Marchant. (Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.25.) This bright and interesting volume be- 
longs to a series of recent books on ‘‘ National Charac- 
teristics,” now publishing by Holt & Co. It is bright 
and chatty, avoids difficult and perplexing questions, 
does not touch the Pope or his Church, or the converts, 
nor the problems of Italian unification. Wuy Go 
TO COLLEGE. An Address by Alice Freeman Palmer, For- 
merly President of Wellesley College. ‘T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. 50 cents.}———No one is better worth listening to 
on this subject than Mrs. Palmer. Heraddress is com- 
plete; little need be added to it. It is keyed to what 
Jowett said in his first sermonas Master of Balliol, that 
college was first a place of education, second of society, 
and thirdly, of religion, and that the supreme end of it 
“‘is usefulness in after life.” 

THE ROGER WILLIAMS CALENDAR. Sy John Osborne 
Austin. (Providence, R. I.) This is a new and some- 
what dangerous way of reporting such a man as Roger 
Williams, by brief fragments torn from their connection. 
Mr. Austin has done his best to report him fairly. The 
Calendar is full of fine sayings, as, for example, these: 





“‘ There is no other prudent, Christian way of preserving 
peace in the world but by permission of differing con- 
sciences.” 

‘* Luther was wont to say that every man had a Pope in 
his belly, and Calvin expressly wrote Melanchthon that 
Luther made himself another Pope.” = 
On the whole, this does not strike us as the best way of 
illustrating Roger Williams. His style was not the 
best forthis kind of treatment, and the selections are 
hardly intense and finished enough to make a string of 
gems for every day of a whole year. LITERARY 
STATESMEN AND OTHERS. Essays on Men Seen from a 
Distance. By Norman Hapgood. (Herbert S. Stone & 
Co. Chicago and New York.) Acollection of thought- 
ful papers on Lord Rosebery, John Morley, Mr. Bal- 
four, Stendhal, Merimée, American Art Criticism, 
American Cosmopolitanism and Henry James, published 
in a very handsome 16mo with edges uncut. 








GLACIERS OF NORTH AMERICA. A Reading Lesson for 
Students of Geography and Geology. By Israel C. 
Russell, Professor of Biology in the University of 
Michigan, Author of ‘‘Lakes of North America,” ete. 
(Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.90.) 

Until quite recently we have relied upon descriptions 
of the glaciers of the Alps for our knowledge of moving 
ice masses and for theories to account for all the asso- 
ciated phenomena. Professor Russell shows in this 
book that North America offers more favorable condi- 
tions for the study of existing glaciers and of the rec- 
ords of ancient ice sheets than any other continent. In 
the Old World only the Alpine type may be seen at the 
present time; but in North America there are finer il- 
lustrations of the Alpine glaciers than are known in 
Europe, and, besides, the Piedmont and Continental 
varieties may be explored here in actual movement. 
The author first defines glaciers, with their leading 
characteristics, in what is styled the Introduction; 
then he describes the existing glaciers in the region of 
the Cordilleras and Greenland, this being the object for 
which the book was written. Lastly, he devotes chap- 
ters to climatic changes, theories of ice-motion, and the 
life history of a glacier. The author has personally ex- 
plored the glaciers along the whole range of the Cor- 
dilleras, including those in Alaska, and hence is well 
qualified to prepare this résumé. 

It was in order to bring out the classification of gla- 
ciers that he distinguishes the three types, Alpine, 
Piedmont and Continental. The first is the one most 
widely known. They occur about high peaks, usually 
originating in amphitheaters, and flowing through 
rugged valleys as ice rivers, carrying the excess of 
snow to lower regions, where they end abruptly as 
water. 

The Piedmont type is where Alpine glaciers leave the 
rugged defiles and several of them unite ona plain. It 
is a lake of ice fed by rivers of the same material. 
The Continental type is where the snow and ice cover 
large islands or continents, and are like the immense 
ancient fields formerly covering much of North America 
and Northern Europe. They are without tributaries, 
and may be compared to a lake of ice discharging 
through several river-like outlets. 

A few small glaciers still exist in the High Sierra 
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between Owen’s Lake and Lake Tahoe. They were ig- 
nored by Messrs. J. D. Whitney and Clarence King, and 
first brought to notice by John Muir, in 1872. The phe- 
nomena of Névé, crevasses, ribboned structure, dirt 
bands, glacier tables, ice pyramids and terminal mo- 
raines, are recognizable. Some of them flowed through 
the Yosemite Valley, aiding in its formation. In pre- 
historic times these glaciers had a much greater devel- 
opment than at present. 

Glaciers radiate from the several peaks of, the Cas- 
cade range, known as Mts. Shasta, Rainier, Hood, Ta- 
coma, Jefferson, Baker and some others. They are 
larger than those of the High Sierra and present many 
features of interest. 

Quite large glaciers have been made known recently 
by the opening of the Canadian Pacific Railroad in the 
Selkirk Mountains. They exceed in size those of the 
Cordilleras just mentinned, and are very conveniently 
situated for visitation. 

In Alaska glaciers exist in profusion. Professor Rus- 
sell is obliged to restrict himself to descriptions of indi- 
vidual examples that may serve as illustrations of dif- 
ferent types. Alaska is so far north that he can speak 
of tide-water glaciers, those that enter the ocean and 
break off soas to form bergs. These are accessible to 
tourists, and of these the Taku glacier adjoins Juneau, 
the locality mentioned constantly inthe daily papers as 
lying on the road to the Klondike district. The cele- 
brated Muir glacier lies a few miles west of Juneau. 
This has been explored by Muir, Wright and Reid. 
The glacial front is a palisade of ice two miles long and 
from 130 to 210 feet high. As one draws near he can 
see the surface of the main stream and its branches, 
amounting to 350 square miles. Vessels approach to 
about one thousand yards from the edge of the cliff, 
where soundings give a depth of 720 feet. The ‘‘ calv- 
ing’’ of the bergs is a grand sight attended by a spice 
of danger. Reid supposes that the top overhangs the 
lower portion, so that the fragments are easily detached 
from the glacier with a great noise, being thrown out- 
ward by their weight, and after submergence come to 
the surface some considerable distance from the base of 
the ice cliff. Muir states that for twelve consecutive 
hours he heard these discharges every five or six min- 
utes. 

Near this glacier there is an ancient forest buried be- 
neath the ice, leading surely to the belief that fora 
time the ice was not so extensive as now, and there was 
time for the growth of large trees before the later move- 
ment. Facts indicate also a former greater extent of 
the glacier beyond its present limits, and perhaps the 
different rates of motion as determined by Wright and 

Reid may be due to that cause. 

The largest alpine glacier in Alaska is named after 
Secretary Seward to whom we are indebted for the pur- 
chase of the Territory. It rises from Mt. Logan, re- 
ceives a tributary from Mt. St. Elias, these mountains 
being 19,500 and 18,023 feet high respectively, and loses 
itself in the Malaspina plain below, after fifty miles of 
flow. it is filled by myriads of fissures, meeting at an 
angle of fifty degrees with the angle pointing up stream. 

The Piedmont or Malaspina glacier is a vast horizon- 
tal plateau of ice covering 1,500 square miles. The cen- 
tral portion is free from moraines or dirt, but rough by 
tens of thousands of crevasses. There are three prin- 
cipal lobes on the seaward side. Onits northern por- 
tion hundreds of rivulets show themselves on warm 
days, and the larger ones plunge into moulins.. The 
outer border is fringed by moraines resting upon the ice, 
and they are covered with a forest some twenty-five 
miles in extent. Lakelets abound on the outer steep 
sides of some of the moraines. All the drainage is at 
the base and hence not visible except from the outside. 
It is a gocd place to see the building up of osars in the 
tunnels near their outlets. At the ends of the tunnels al- 
luvial cones or fans are formed. 

Professor Russell assures us that the remoter parts of 
Alaska toward Asia display no glaciers. There may 
be ice below the soil and at the bases of the tundras 
even a hundred feet thick. There is not sufficiently 
great precipitation of moisture to form glaciers. 

The description of the Greenland ice-sheet is com- 
piled from the writings of Arctic explorers. Fully 600,- 
ooo square miles of its area are covered bya feature- 
less plain of snow and ice. The general elevation of 
the interior is from 7,000 to 8,000 feet, decreasing toward 
the coast, particularly on the west side. Near the 
borders mountains free from ice project through the 
cape, and are known as nunataks. South of latitude 70° 
there are some alpine glaciers, but above that line the 
ice usually ends precipitously in walls more than one 
thousand feetinaltitude. Theseare scaled withthe great- 
est difficulty and advantage is taken of the presence of 
tongue-like glaciers in deep valleys that come to the sea 
and discharge icebergs when marching to the interior. 
On reaching the top of the icy plateau che surface is 
nearly level, rising four or five degrees at first and less 
afterward. The very interior is a frozen Sahara without 
visible limits. The island has been crossed by Nansen 
in latitude 66°, and by Peary twice near the north end of 
the island. The ice inthe far north is frequently as 
definitely bedded as the best examples of stratified 
rocks. This resemblance is still further increased by 
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the presence of contortions such as are seen in schis- 
tose rocks. With these strata are layers of débris. 
This stratification is supposed to have originated in ac- 
cumulation as snow for many years, and shearing of 
the strata upon one another has emphasized the layers, 
and especially the inequalities. Professor Chamberlin 
thinks there is a small area in North Greenland, on 
which the ice has never been accumulated—a small, 
driftless territory. 

The author concludes, a‘ter reviewing the evidence, 
that the ice bodies in the Cordilleran region are re- 
treating. The same is probably true of Greenland, 
tho the evidence is conflicting. The chapter on the 
motion of glaciers isa critical review of all the theories, 
old and new, that have been suggested, from De Saus- 
sure to Chamberlin; and an attempt is made to formu- 
late an.eclectic theory, in which all the acceptable 
points of his predecessors are presented. The phe- 
nomena are exceedingly complex. 


HAWTHORNE’S First Diary: With an Account of Its 
Discovery and Loss. By Samuel T. Pickard, Author 
of the Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) 

We see no reason for doubting the genuineness of 
these fragments. As to their interest there can be no 
question in spite of contemptuous remarks by Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne. On the whole we agree with Mr. Lathrop 
and his wife, Hawthorne’s daughter, that the mystery 
about the Symmes story has been cleared away and that 
the stamp of Nathaniel Hawthorne is too deeply and 
clearly imprinted on the fragments to allow any doubt 
as to their authorship. Mr. Pickard has followed up 
the incidental allusions, names, incidents and narratives 
of the text, always coming to the same result. Symmes 
was the natural son by a pure-blooded Negro woman of 
a well-known Maine lawyer. He was in the United 
States Detective force under Colonel Baker, and died 
at Pensacola in 1871. He had been much with Haw- 
thorne when a boy, and explains fully how he came to 
be possessed of this manuscript journal. The story 
and the discussion about it are too long to be repeated 
here, but will be found in the little volume named above. 
The extracts from the lost journal which were con- 
tributed by William Symmes, with strange secresy to a 
Maine newspaper, are full of interest as coming froma 
boy twelve or fifteen years old, and as bearing the 
marks of future genius. The young Hawthorne’s tale 
of the half-starved old horse tied at the mill, of his 
apostrophe and the poor beast’s reply, the conversation 
between them and what came of it, are Hawthornesque 
from beginning to end, and most interesting as the 
author’s first attempt in the way of literary fiction. It 
is to be hoped that the unpublished remainder of this 
strange but priceless old manuscript will yet be re- 
covered. 


A ROMANCE IN TRANSIT. By Francis Lynde. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents.) The author of this little 
book is, as we chance to know, a young man who has 
had varied experience in the practical operations of 
railroading in Colorado and in the Southern States. He 
is a Northern man, but lives at present, we think, in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. With excellent wisdom he has 
chosen to make his story out of the life he knows best, 
and so we have a fine piece of natural, pleasing and 
convincing fiction, dealing with a love episode of rail- 
road life. It is thoroughly American in color, texture 
and form, the style is light and easy, the interest lively 
andcontinuous. Its descriptive parts are condensed 
and graphic, its conversations natural in their collo- 
quial turns, and from open to close it is a downright 
clever story, full of delightful humor. 


A DAMSEL ERRANT. By Amélie Rives. (Princess 
Troubetzkoy.) Illustrated by Violet Oakley. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) Readers who like high-seasoned liter- 
ature, a story written in a breathless style and with 
many and startling grimaces, withal prettily illustrated 
and handsomely printed, will be in haste to get hold of 
this little book. It is a romance of medieval France, 
showing but the most superficial knowledge, and.told to 
charm the savage ear. 


A Founrain SEALED. By Sir Walter Besant. (Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Company.) This isa Quaker story of 
English life, giving a discriminative analysis of Quaker 
character and of the limitations it sets upon the love of 
a young girl. The plot is not intricate, and the out- 
come is sad, and not satisfactory in a story so purely a 
love romance. But Sir Walter Besant is a good work- 
man, and the book once in hand will keep the reader’s 
attention. Itis beaurifully illustrated. 


DAUGHTER OF THE KLEPHS; OR, A GIRL OF MODERN 
Greece. By /sabella Fyvie Mayo (Edward Garrett). (E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $1.50.) The main scene of this story 
is laid in Greece about seventy-odd years ago, when 
the Greeks were struggling for independence. The 
heroine is an English girl whose father dies fighting on 
the side of the patriots. She passes through many 
stirring experiences, marries a young Greek and is 
happy everafter. It is a well written and fairly inter- 
esting romance. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY TOLD BY CONTEMPO- 
RARIES. VOL. I.—ErRA oF COLONIZzA- 
TION, 1492 TO 1689. Ldited by Alfred 
Bushnell Hart, Professor of History in 
Harvard University. (Pp. 606. The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00.) 

This is the first of four volumes to be 
made up of selections from contemporary 
writers in orderly sequence. It is an at- 
tempt to put within the convenient reach 
of schools, libraries and scholars, author- 
itative texts of rare or ancient writings 
concerning American history, penned by 
those who lived with and perhaps bore 
parts in the events which they describe. 
These are so arranged that there isa 
slight approach to the effect of a continu- 
ous file of contemporary newspapers. 

‘The aim is excellent, and the measure 
of success attained is greater than could 
have been expected under the limitations 
of space, which compelled the editor to 
‘clip and gouge most of the pieces se- 
lected,’’ as well as to omit all connections 
and explanatory notes. 

The book gives many extracts of deep 
interest, and it will undoubtedly be used 
by many educators to excellent advan- 
tage; but to those who shall attempt, 
without the aid of previous knowledge or 
accompanying instruction, to obtain cor- 
rect ideas of the early years of our coun- 
try’s history, we cannot predict very 
favorable results. As well try to bring 
before the eye the drawing-rooms of the 
past by looking at a patchwork made of 
bits of the elegant gowns which fine 
ladies once trailed over their well-waxed 
floors. The fragments may be authen- 
tic and the collection possess a certain 
interest; but however judiciously ar- 
ranged, it is but a patchwork still. 

The selections which Professor Hart 
has made are forthe most part admirable 
in themselves, and will be often referred 
to, especially those which are taken (as 
most of them are), from manuscripts or 
books not in general circulation; but let 
neither teacher nor scholar be tempted to 
imagine that by such a work as this he 
may be saved the labor of digging for 
himself in the old quarries if he desires 
to become really well informed. One 
might, for instance, form a tolerably cor- 
rect idea of the family life of a Puritan 
gentleman by reading the whole of the 
naive diary of Judge Samuel Sewall; but 
it is impossible to gain more than the 
faintest impression of that life from the 
fragment here inserted, which was appar- 
ently culled haphazard, the selection be- 
ing among the least representative that 
could have been made. Butif too much 
is not expected from it, Professor Hart’s 
work will be found to possess a real and 
permanent value for both teachers and 
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students. It will not take the place of, 
but will admirably supplement research, 
like a traveler’s note-book which recalls 
scenes already familiar. 





FAMILIAR FEATURES OF THE ROADSIDE. 
By F. Schuyler Mathews. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.75.) In this handsome 
book Mr. Mathews, with both pen and 
pencil, has sketched the birds, insects 
and flowers of the roadside. His choice 
of the highways and byways from 
which to make his observations right 
and left-was a happy one, and he has 
made excellent use of its advantages. It 
would be going beyond our space to at- 
tempt even a slight outline of the book’s 
contents; we can but say that every per- 
son who is interested in natural history 
and outdoor life will find Mr. Mathews a 
most engaging companion and his work 
a source of unqualified pleasure and in- 
struction. 


Eve Spy. By William Hamilton Gibson. 
(Harper & Brothers. $2.50.) This is a 
group of studies ‘‘afield with Nature 
among flowers and animate things’’ by 
an artist who died all too soon. Mr. Gib- 
son was a naturalist with an enticing im- 
agination, an artist with a keen sense of 
beauty. Both the letter-press and the 
pictures in this beautiful book are charm- 
ing beyond criticism. Flowers, insects, 
birds, curious natural phenomena, such 
bits of interesting fact and such forms of 
beauty as may be snatched up during 
pleasant country strolls, have been drawn 
and lovingly described by a master of 
pen and pencil. 


THE TREATMENT OF NATURE IN DANTE’S 
‘* Divina CoMMEDIA.” By Prof. L. Oscar 
Kuhns, Wesleyan University, Middletown. 
(Edward Arnold. $1.50.) The student of 
Dante will be glad to add this book to his 
‘* working library.” It is a scholarly and 
apparently thorough study of the subject 
set forth in itstitle. Professor Kuhns had 
the valuable aid of Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton in correcting and revising his 
work. Allof the quotations from Dante 
are given in both Italian and English, 
the latter either in full translation or in 
substance, Professor Kuhns writes 
clearly and with captivating charm of 
style, and his book should command 
hearty approval. 

LIFE AND WoRK OF FREDERIC THOMAS 
GREENHALGE, GOVERNOR OF MASSACHU- 
seTTs. By James Ernest Nesmith. (Rob- 
erts Bros. $3.00.) Governor Greenhalge 
was aman of distinction and usefulness 
in his Commonwealth, and had his life 
story been concisely and wisely told, a 
small volume might have been interest- 
ingly filled. It is to be regretted that the 
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task did not fall to an author who could 
either tell his story in a short book or put 
genivs enough into a big one to make it 
interesting. 


THE PEOPLE FOR WHOM SHAKESPEARE 
Wrote. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
(Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) This is 
a most entertaining book, and it is in- 
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structive as well. Mr. Warner’s essays 
contain the cream of history, relating to 
the days ef Shakespeare. The study 
they represent is evidently quite to the au- 
thor’s taste; he has rummaged old chron- 
icles of the time, and has pieced together 
a crazy-quilt of curious information illus- 
trative of the Elizabethan civilization: It 
is done with excellent craftsmanship by a 
master of style. 
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INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE, By F. V. N. Painter, A. M.,D.D. 
(Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. $1.25.) 
Among the many books of its kind this 
volume strikes us as notable. It does 
not pretend to be a complete history of 
American literature, but as an introduc- 
tion it is thorough and comprehensive; 
it will give the student a fair outline of 
what he must master in order to acquire 
an intelligent understanding of the evo- 
lution of literature in our country’s his- 
tory. The selections and notes are copi- 
ous, and there are portraits of writers 
from John Smith down to Whittier, em- 
erson and Holmes. 


A Woman’s PART IN A REVOLUTION. 
By Mrs. John Hays Hammond. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) Books like this al- 
‘ways furnish materials for sober reflec- 
tion, They offer the gist of history in 
the raw, unformed state. Mrs. Ham- 
mond’s husband was one of the principal 
men condemned to deathin Africa by the 
Kriiger Government on account of the 
Jameson revolution, but afterward par- 
doned; and her little book givesa gossip- 
ing account of what she experienced as a 
participator in the stirring scenes. It 
has the value of a personal note of con- 
temporary history, but its information is 
necessarily slender and scrappy. 


A BrikF HIsToRY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By Oliver Farrar Emerson, A.M., 
Ph.D. (The Macmillan’ Co. $1.00.) 
This is a condensation of Professor Emer- 
son’s excellent History of the English 
Language. In its present shape the book 
will be handy for students. Indeed, 
nearly all of the most useful features of 
the more extended work have been re- 
tained without loss by the abridgment. 
As a hand-book for ready reference this 
Brief History will furnish the working 
student ofthe English language with the 
clew to what hewill need. It is a valu- 
able book. 


OLp TIMES IN MIDDLE GEORGIA. 
Richard Malcolm Johnston. (Macmillan 
Co. $1.50.) Here is a book of pure de- 
light, a collection of stories depicting 
the traits and humors of the people 
who once made Middle Georgia a 
land of prime peculiarities. Mr. John- 
ston is full of his subject, and a cer- 
tain garrulity of style sits well upon 
him while he spins his webs of quaint ro- 
mance. He is true to the life he depicts, 
and he istrue to his own sense of droll 
humor and tender pathos with which he 
makes his pages oddly attractive. 


By 


ONE MAN’s View. By Leonard Merrick. 
(Herbert S. Stone & Co.) English novels 
of manners and morals are nearly all 
alike nowadays; you know just what to 
expect. A woman marries a man she 
does not love, lives a dissatisfied life 
with him for some time, then elopes with 
the other fellow. After a season of 
trouble she gets ridof herlover and goes 
back to her husband, who gladty clasps 
herto his noble breast. This is the story 
of One Man’s View. We hope that there 
is no respectable audience in America for 
such trash. 


ENGLISH LyRIC POETRY, 1500-1700. 
With an Introduction by Frederic Ives Car- 
penter. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50.) This is a selection from 
the lyric poetry of England from the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century to the 
close of the seventeenth, with an intro- 
duction by the compiler. We recommend 
it as one of the best anthologies of the 
time it covers. Mr. Carpenter’s intro- 
ductory essay is interesting and full of 
scholarly instruction. The selections 
begin with John Skelton and end with 
John Dryden. 

AT THE QUEEN’S Mercy. By Maéel Fuller 
Blodgett. (Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.25.) 
With some fine illustrations by Mr. Henry 
Sandham, R.C.A., and with beautiful 
printing on heavy cream paper, this story 
pleases the eye at once. Asa romance, 
however, it belongs to the order of 
‘*She’’ and other Rider Haggard im- 
possibilities. There is nothing bad in it, 
and young people who like extravagant 
stories of strange countries will find it 
captivating. 
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Now Ready 


In Portia’s Gardens 


By WM. SLOANE KENNEDY 
A New Volume of Qut-door Essays, and daintily il. 
lustratedand bound. Will be one of the best books for 
_& Christmas gift 


12mo. Cloth, - $1.50 


At all Bookstores everywhere. 


"Send for catalogues. Alisorts of Natural Histo- 
ry Books. all Booksellers, or sent by 








Bradlee Whidden Publisher, 18 Arch St., Boston. 








If you are interested in 


“Art for Sehools” 


Write for information concerning 


“Tue RISE AND PROGRESS OF GREEK 
AND RoMAN ART” 
(fifty large fadeless carbon prints), 


and 


“Ture MAKERS OF OuR NATION” 
(Thirty American portraits). 


Fine art reproductions especially 


suitable for schools, 


A. W. ELSON & CO., 


146 OLIVER ST., BOSTON. 
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¢ Business Men 
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Ce crrértert: 


in every branch of industry. The 
economic value of the ‘ Per- 
fected Card System”’ (Whine) 
for recording and indexing the > 


affairs of business, is the testi- » 
mony of practical men. Those ¥ 
who have few records, those who ° 

have hundreds of thousands of 5 
present or prospective, will send us a list 
of such periodicals as he may wish to 
order, we will take pleasure in furnishing 


accounts praise it. Saves one- 
half book-keeping expense. For 

him an estimate of the cost by return 

mail. 





SOS VSVESESesers 


every business, every business 
man. Write, tell us your busi- 
nese and learn the facts. 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


: 
: 
i | 


BRA ae: (Founded 1876) 
New York, 280 Broadway. 
Phila phi MIS N. Broad — 
adelphia, 112-116 N. i 
Was ington, D. C 6 F St.. N. W 











Teachers 


Sunday School 


Scholars 


Want the Best 


When it is cheapest, 


and the Cheapest 


When it is best. 








AND 








in the world. 


If your Sunday-school is using 
the International Series of 
Graded Lesson Helps and the 
Weekly Papers issued by the 
DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING Co., 
then you may rest assured that 
you have the best and cheapest 
















Why Not Have the Best 


When it is also cheapest? 














If your Sunday-school does not 
use the DAVID C. CooK publica- 
tions, you should write at once 
for sample copies, which will be 
sent free. You will be surprised 
and delighted at the great im- 
provements made during the 
year. A careful and unprejudiced 
comparison of these with all 
other publications will convince 
you of their superiority. 












You should see the great Comprehensive 
Quarterly, containing five pages of explana- 
tory notes on each lesson (64 pages in all), 
half-tone engravings 
(many printed in colers), and other special 
features found in no other publication. 

You should see the whole line of Graded 
Lesson Helps, which have no equal in the 


numerous elegant 


wor.t. 


You should see YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
WEBELY, the largest and best Sunday- 
school paper pubiished; the WEEKLY 
MAGNET and Dew Drops (all with beauti- 
ful colored pictures), and other papers for 
the little folks. Sample copies free. 



























No man living has done so 
much to improve and cheapen 
Sunday-school literature as has 
DAVID C. COOK. 
tions lead, and will continue to 
do so. The children prefer them, 
and so do teachers, wherever 
used. Write for samples. 


His publica- 









David C. CooK PUBLISHING Co. 


36 Washington St., CHICAGO. 
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Sample Book Free 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
USE Our Ledger and Linen Papers. 


Crane Bros.. Westfield. Mass. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExpPosiTiON, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
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THREE Partners. Sy Bret Harte. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) We 
have not been keeping up with Mr. 
Harte’s progress in fiction-making of 
late; but the present story is notas good 
as those with which he took us by storm 
when he was fresh from the gulches and 
cafions of California. It is, indeed, a 
California story, and has much in it dis- 
tinctly marked with Mr. Harte’s genius; 
but there is a great deal more in it dis- 
tinctly not so marked. The choice of 
dramatis persone was not happy; not one 
of themis genuinely pleasing or natural; 
we feel their made-to-order quality and 
their unnecessary coarseness. Moreover, 
the story is not fit for young people to 
read. 





Literary Notes. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons are to publish 
a complete edition of James Whitcomb 
Riley’s prose and verse. 


....Among the A¢lantié Monthly's an- 
nouncements for 1898 are recollections 
of notable men and women by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe; papers on Literary London 
and Paris twenty years ago, by Colonel 
Higginson (the first number of which ap- 
pears in the December issue) and a new 
serial by Gilbert Parker. 


-«seThe two prizes offered by the 
American Sunday-School Union of $600 
and $400 for the best books written on 
‘‘ Forming and Maintaining Character on 
the Principles of the Bible,’’ have been 
awarded to the Rev. Samuel Zane Batten, 
of Morristown, N. J., and Mrs. Julia Mc- 
Nair Wright, of Fulton, Mo. 


-.eT wo new historical novels are now 
being issued by Lamson, Wolffe & Co.— 
‘*Vivian of Virginia, being the Memoirs 
of Our First Rebellion, by John Vivian, 
Esq., of Middle Plantation, Virginia,” 
by Hulbert Fuller, and ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
de Berny: A Story of Valley Forge,’ by 
Pauline Bradford Mackie, both illustra- 
ted by Frank T. Merrill. 


...eMiss Ellen Strong Bartlett pro- 
poses to issue a book of ‘ Historical 
Sketches of New Haven,” with illustra- 
tions, made up of papers published in the 
New England Magazine and The Connecti- 
cut Quarterly. The book will contain 
about 80 pages quarto, price, $1.50, and 
the author can be addressed at Bedford 
Park, Stamford, Coan. 


..+eLhe Committee having charge of 
the James Russell Lowell Memorial, has 
raised over $19,000 for the park in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., which is to bear Mr. Low- 
ell’s name, and to consist of a portion of 
his estate, which has been offered by the 
trustees of the estate for $35,000. To 
make the movement national all contri- 
butions, however small, will be welcomed. 
They should be sent to Messrs. J. P. Mor- 
gan &Co.,Wall Street, New York; Messrs. 
Lee, Higginson & Co., of 50 State Street, 
Boston, or to the Treasurer of the Fund, 
W.A. Bullard, Esq., First National Bank, 
Cambridge, Mass. President Eliot de- 
nies the statement that the proposed 
park is not part of the Lowell estate, 
but the speculative effort of a neigh- 
boring landowner, that the movement 
does not have the support of the Lowell 
family, and that the balance of the 
money needed has already been sub- 
scribed by Mr. John Jacob Astor. He 
calls the attention of the public to the 
necessity of compteting this project while 
the land is still available. 


..+«The important work of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund of England and the 
United States is well known to readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT. In view of the re- 
markable discovery, last year, of thou- 
sands of papyri at Oxyrrhynchus, the So- 
ciety has undertaken to translate and 
publish selections from the manuscripts. 
The period over which they extend in- 
cludes the early years of the’Christian 
Church. Among the contents of the first 


annual volume will be most of the first . 


chapter of Matthew, a leaf, containing the 
acts of St. Paul and Thecla; portions of 
a Sapphic poem, fragments of Sophocles, 





‘ THE 
Plato, Zenophon, Socrates, Demos- 
thenes, an interview between Marcus 
Aurelius and a magistrate of Alexan- 
dria, and other valuable fragments. 
All subscribers of not less than $5.00 will 
receive this opening volume of about 
300 quarto pages, with facsimile plates, 
also the archeological report of the year’s 
work abroad and an annual report. The 
address of the Honorable Secretary for 
the United States, the Rev. W. C. Win- 
slow, is 525 Beacon Street, Boston. 


A New Greek Testament 


The Expositor’s 
Greek Testament. 
Edited by W. Roserrson NICOLL, 
LL.D., editor of “The Exposit- 
or,” “The Expositor’s Bible Se- 
ries,” etc. 








Volume I. Nearly 1,000 pages, 
containing the Synoptic Gospels, by 
Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D., and the 
Gospel of St. John, by Prof. Marcus 
Dods, D.D. 8vo, buckram. Price, 
$7.50. 

The Expositor’s Greek Testament is 
on the plan of Dean Alford’s Greek 
Testament which is now out of date 
and out of print. The Expositor’s 
Greek Testament will seek to fill its 
place, and the contributors include the 
most eminent Biblical scholars in Eng- 
land. 

The Greek text is given with notes 
and full critical apparatus, and will ex- 
tend to four volumes, the first of which 
isnow ready. The whole work will be 
completed in four volumes. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 
5th Avenue and 2ist Street, N. Y. 


APPLETONS’ 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


DECEMBER, 1897. 





Animated Pictures. J. MILLER Barr. Iilus- 
trated. 





An account of the apparatus and methods used in the 
duction of animated pi in the ci tograph, 


biograph, etc. 


Are there Planets among the Stars? Gar- 
RETT P, SERVISS. 


Our Liquer Laws as Seen by the Committee 
of Fifty. FREDERICK A. FERNALD. 

Gives the result of our attempts to regulate or abol- 
ish this traffic by law, as collected by the Committee of 
Fifty, a body of sociologists organized in 1898 for the 
purpose of studying our various social problems in a 
practical way. 


Principles ef Taxation—Existing Methods 
Gotten. (Continued.) Hon. Davip A 


Continues the discussion of the distinction between 
real and personal property, shows its artificiality and 
the impossibility of making any discrimination which 
shall be just in practice, and gives the results of some 
recent administrative experiences. 


The Teaching of Applied Science. M. Cu. 
LaUTH. 


Discusses the important question of how closely the 
subjectand methods of education should bear on the 
Ro oe industrial and commercial pursuits of the 
student. 


The Fear of Death. M.GuUGLIELMO FERRERO. 


A popular study ofthis almost universal trait of the 
human mind, as itis manifested in the various condi- 
tions of life; in youth and old age, during sickness or 
after severe nervous shock. 

Other articles: Pacific Coast Gulls (illustrated); The 
Life History of Scientific Ideas; Excursions of the Re- 
cent International Geological Congress; Processes of 
Change in pronunciation; Racial Geography of Europe, 
XI (The British Isles); The Symbolism of Salt; An 
Early American Evolutionist (illustrated); Sketch of 
Joseph Prestwich (with Portrait). 

Editor's Table; Scientific Literature; Fragments of 
Science; Notes. 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 
72 FirtH AVENUE, NEw York. 








Fabius the Roman 


Or, HOW THE CHURCH BECAME MILITANT. 
By Rev. Dr. E. Fitce BurR. 12mo, cioth, decorated, 
wilt top, $1.50. 


This stirring story of the Roman Empire tells vividl: 
how the Christians under Fabius’s leadership escaped the 
operenien and cruelty of Maxentius and obtained civil 
and religious liberty under Constantine. A thread of 
love and adventure runs through the quick and exciting 
action of the story. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers 
5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 





INDEPENDENT 


NEW BOOKS 


Maemillan Company. 


The Old Santa Fe Trail. 
The Story of a Great Highway, 


By Col. Henry InMAN, late of the U. S. 

Army. With a Pretace by Col. W. F. 

Copy (Buffalo Bill), Eight Full-page Il- 

lustrations by FREDERIC 

ey vn Sage REMINGTON, in photograv- 

‘ov ure, with Initials and Tail- 

pieces, a Map ofthe Trail and a Por- 
trait of Col. Inman. 


A FIRST EDITION sold out before issue. 
A SECOND EDITION will be ready Dec. 1. 


“Starting out to write a history of the Santa Fé Trail 
from just before the time in the early twenties when 
wagon trains took the place of pack mules, Colonel In- 
man tries to be historical and consecutive, but he soon 
yields to the temptation to drop into plainsman’s yarns, 
and to write as though he were amusing the listeners 
arounda campfire. It is not in the least to his discredit, 
The book is the better for its informality. . . 


“Tt is deeply significant, deeply 


Deeply interesting, and the charm of Colo- 
«nel Inman’s book lies in its clear re- 

significant. flection of that raw material out of 
Deeply which Bret Harte has woven the 


interesting. romance of the West.”"—TZhe New 
York Tribune. 


The Story of Gladstone’s Life 


By Justin McCartuy, author of “A 
History of Our Own Times.”’ Illus- 
trated with numerous Portraits, etc. 


Cloth. 8vo. Price $6.00. 

The Nation, in a recent article on Mr. Gladstone, 
sums up a long paragraph with: “In short, he has 
stood, and stands to-day, as the 
greatest English statesman since 
Cromwell.” Certainly there is no 
one who has been so long and 80 
prominently before the public, and 
Mr. McCarthy’s story of his life will be a work of unu- 
sual value, which will be read with widespread interest. 


Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
A lMemoir. By His Son. 
Three Editions have been sold since its 
first Publication in October, and a 
Fourth is already in preparation. 
Two volumes. Cloth. 
Medium 8vo. Price $10 net. 


“There are books it is well to have and books that 
are simply indispensable to have; and of the latter are 


Of unusual 
interest. 


these. Hallam Tennyson has 

Simply produced a work admirably pro- 
portioned, exquisite in taste, and 

Indispensable. ne in its literary quality. The 


son has made himself the inter- 
preter of the father.”— Chicago Inter- Ocean. 


The Letters of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


Edited with Biographical Additions by 
FrepErIc G. KENYON. With Portraits, 
etc. Second edition now ready. 
Two vols. Crown 8vo. Price $4.00. 
“It isa selection from a large mass of letters, writ- 
ten at all periods in Mr. Browning's life, which Mr. 
Browning, after his wife’s 
A personality death, reclaimed from the 
sound, sweet, and = ¢riends to whom they had 
wholesome. been written,or from their 
representatives. . . . 
“In the wonderful volumes published by the Mac 
millans there is a true life poem, an expression ofa 
personality sound and sweet and wholesome, rounded 
and healthful. . . . The ‘Letters’ are very well ed- 
ited, with discrimination, reserve, and taste.”—Tran- 
script, Boston. 


Old English Love Songs. 
With an Introduction by HAMILTON W. 
MastE. Illustrated and Decorated by 
GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS. 
Cloth. Cr.8vo. $2.00. 
Limited Edition, $5.00. 
A Companion to 


Old English Ballads. 
Selected and Arranged with an Intro- 
duction by HAMILTON W. MABIE, and 
Illustrated and Decorated by GEORGE 
WHARTON EDWARDS. 
Cloth. Cr. 8vo. $2.00. 
These two volumes 
Ballads and Love Songs 

may be had in a neat box. 

Crown Octavo. Price per set $4.00. 


Sketches from Old Virginia. 


Studies of the period immediately after 
the late war; short stories of an older 
generation that is now fast dying out. 
By A. G. BRADLEY. 
Cloth. Cr. 8vo, $1.50. 
“Of the truth, not merely the veracity, but the abso- 
lute truth of these studies, it is impossible to speak too 
highly. . . . Noone who cares to know historic Vir- 
giniaasshe wasandis . . ; canafford to leave it un- 
read.”—The New York Times. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Some Colonial Homesteads 


And Their Stories. By MARION HARLAND. 
With 86 illustrations. 8vo, gilt top, $3.00. 


Historic New York. 


The Half Moon Series of Papers on Historic 
New York. Edited by Maup W. Goop- 
WIN, ALICE C. Royce and RUTH PUTNAM. 
With agillustrations and maps. 8vo, gilt 
top, $2.50. 


The Venetian Painters 


Of the Renaissance. By BERNHARD 
BERENSON, author of “ Florentine Paint- 
ers,’ ‘Lorenzo Lotto,” etc. Large- 
paper edition, with 24 photogravure 
reproductions of famous paintings b 
Messina, Vecchio, Bissolo, Titian, Bel- 
lini, Piombo, etc. Large 8vo, $5.00. 


Pratt Portraits. 


Sketched in a New England Suburb. By 
ANNA FULLER. New Holiday edition, 
with 13 illustrations, by GEORGE SLOANE. 
8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


By the same author: 
A Venetian June and A Literary Courtship. 


Holiday edition, with numerous illustra- 
tions. The 2 vols., as a set, ina box, $2.50. 


Little Journeys 

To the Homes of Famous Women. By 
ELBERT HUBBARD. Being the series for 
1897. Printed on deckel-edged paper and 
bound in one volume with portraits. 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.75. 

Uniform with the above: 

Little Journeys to the Homes of Good Men and 
Great. 

Little Journeys to the Homes of American Au- 
thors. 


The 3 vols.,as a set, in a box, $5.25. 


Illustrated English Library. 


Printed on antique cream laid paper. Each 
volume contains 16 original illustrations 
by the eminent artists Chris. Hammond, 
Lancelot Speed, F. H. Townsend, Fred’k 
Pegram, C. E. Brock, Arthur Rackham. 
Large 8vo, each, $1.00. 


Nine volumes are now ready : 
Henry Esmond, Hypatia, Jane Eyre, Ivanhoe, 


Last of the Barons, Charlies O'Malley, The 
Last Days of Pompeii, Shirley, Pendennis. 


Heroes of the Nations Series. 


Recent Issues. Fully illustrated, large 12mo, 
each $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


No. 21. Ulysses S. Grant and the Period of Na- 
tional Preservation and Reconstruc- 
tion, 1822-1885. Cor. Wa. C. CuurcH. 


Robert E. Lee and the Southern Con- 
federacy, 1807-1870. By Henry A. WuiTE, 
of Washington and Lee University. 


No. 23. The Cid Campeador and the Waning of 
the Crescent inthe West. By H. But- 
LER CLARKE. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


No. 22. 








How. Siete 
Marcus Whitman 
Saved Oregon 


A True Romance of Patriotic 
Heroism, Christian Devotion and 
Final Martyrdom, with sketches 
of 


Life on the Plains and 


Mountains in Pioneer Days 
by 
OLIVER W. NIXON, M.D., LL.D. 


Richly Illustrated with Original Drawings by the 
Best Artists. Octavo, Vellum Cloth, Stamped in 
Gold, Gilt Top. Price, $1.50. 

For sale by all booksellers or sent direct by the 
publishers, 
STAR PUBLISHING CO.,_ - 





CHICAGO. 














HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
Leggat Brothers. 


Cheapest Book Store in the World. 


265,672 Holiday and Juvenile Books 
AT YOUR PRICE. 
354,672 English and American Books 
AT OUR PRICE. 
148,784 Bibles, Prayer Books, Etc., 
AT ANY PRICE. 


Grand Holiday Catalogue Free. 
8 | CHAMBERS STREET, 


Third door West of City Hall Park, NEW YORK 
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«..»That newspaper enterprise was not 
altogether unknown in this country sixty 
or seventy years ago may be gathered 
from the story of ‘‘The Great Debate 
between Hayne and Webster,”’ prepared 
by Lindsay Swift, of the Boston Public 
Library, for the Riverside Literature 


Series, and soon to be published 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


by 


Such great ex- 


citement prevailed when it was known 
that Webster would reply to Hayne that ar- 
rangements were made by the New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and Providence 
newspapers to have relays of fast horses 
between Washington and Providence; 
but, according to an interesting tradition 
which is worth recording, the Providence 
papers showed the most enterprise. They 


took advantage of the quiet waters 


on 


Long Island Sound, and placed on board 
a steamer frames and cases and compos- 
itors, so that on the arrival of the steam- 
er at Providence the speech was in type 


and ready to be printed. 


Books of the Week. 


y F. T. Ste 





Mrs. ss aemee 's, and Other Stories. 
ner’s 





An Introdaction to cote Literature of the Old Tes- 
ment. . La R. Driver, D.D. 84xhi¢, pp. 
Nas connvccedestancveestiscaccesegbe 
The War of oak are 3 bn W. Allison 
Phillips. 73¢x5, pp. 
The at » Walter A. Wyekos. 746x5, pp. 


Success heey Fothere. By Robert F. Horton, M.A. 
sich 616x414, pp. 95. New York: Dodd, Mead 


Untold sabe 2 prs "Pat. B Lf Beatrice Harraden. 


» PD. - 





Pictures ote the Lite of _. By W. Clark 
Russell. 8x5, pp. 301. The s 


Lage. By L.A Camille noone ‘7x434, pp. 224. 


X436, pp. 285. The GAME.....65.....00 cecceees 
The Return to the Piety = tae Bey. 3G Robert- 
son Nicoll. 73¢x5, pp. 3820. The same.......... 


Life and Letters of Harriet Beecher 8 Stews, TK 
x5, pp. 406. New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
_Metones James 


The Life of Ernest Renan. B 
Darmesteter. 8x5, pp. 
The peoey of Jesus Christ. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. 8x5, pp. 418. The same........ Saaerese 
Nineteenth Century Questions. 
man Clarke. 8x5, pp. 368. The 
The Complete Poetical Works of ot Burns. 
= ~~ gees Edition. 83x54, pp. 397. The 


LB aoe Free- 


storie ew fs Br Maud Wilder Goodwin 


Baxdig 461. New York: G. 
P. Putnam's 


tS oeient Italian Painters of The Renaissance. 
Benhard Berenson. 734x5, pp. 205. The 


The Protestant Faith. By ag Hinckley Olm- 
stead. 8x5,pp.79. The 

llification and § i the United States. 

pa eawrees Payson Powell. 8x5, pp.461. The 





The "Man of Last Resort. ah entee Davisson 
Post, 7x5, pp. 284. The 
7. Oreietent Fairy- Sook. By Sonae Cruik- 
hank. 83¢x6, pp. 216. The 
Antichrist. By Ernest Renan. ‘Saat, pp. 442. Bos- 
ong gs thers 
Andronike 
MG, DP. 527. The GAME.............ceccccsceee 
me Crit of het yee nd wocaret, 4 
ra Hoyt Byington, D.D. Téxs: pp. The 


L—-4 EAP UEAN DE RagaNOs sub piiebbec¥ bs schindectssocse 
The A ogg of Boaptnese. B imo 4 Gilbert Ham- 
746x5, pp. 1 The sa: paewae hosedeees 
Molter, "py Katharine crt ‘weumeiey. T46x5 
A Rca Bil Failure. By Anna a , 
74x5, pp. 297. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
The Romance of elastin, io. the Rev. Jas. W. 
Lee, 10x7, 


D.D. ew York: N. D. 
Thompson Publis 
Fairy Stories and Wonder Mona, By Dr. Thomas 
unn Eoglish. rats, pp. 308. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes 
Illustrated Life of the pole Virgin. By the 
Rev. B. Rohner, 0.8.B. 74¢x5, pp. 264. New 
York : Benziger Brothers 
The 1 Pilertm’s Staff. By Rose peseer. 7x4, pp. 243. 
ew York: Fleming H. Revell Co 
The rt of Modern Missouri. By F. W. Stell- 
horn, D.D. 9x6, pp. 802. Columbus, O.: Lu- 
theran Book Concern..............ssceceeeceeee ° 
Nights with an Old Gunner. By C. rnirn. 
8x544, pp. 307. London: Seeley & Ad Smited 
The Tragedy ¢ Sey By Mrs. Isabella ft With- 
erspoon 


5, pp. 290. New York: aw 

son thas ewe eehanesoreonecscsbesecscceotesocevees 

Maud Brayton. | Geo: Huntington. 7x5, 

pp. HS. Bosto Pilgrim Press Gainansteacseese 

Facts and Pins han, Cuba. “3 Geo Bron- 

son Rea. 744x5, pp. 336. New York: hov-enenss 
Munro’s Sons........ oes eoee 

Idle Hours in a Libs” By William Henr Hud- 

son. 7x44, pp. 237. San Francisco: illiam 

MT iirducachetavnhetnensbeqch-Febnewhresdeschee 


The voles, ‘of the Veer. 
644x4, pp. 51. The sa 
The Great Bowe. By Decne Edward “Clark, 
D.D. 64x4, pp. = aes United So. Chris- 
tian Endeavor.. 
Biyonc Houses in ‘Massachusetts. By T. Ww. 
Freese. 74x54, pp. 144. Boston: Ginn &Co.. 
The Self-Made Man. By Grover evaus. +4 
” be York: saat © . Crowell & 
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Bible aestions and Toples, y C. M. Low 
.D. bony —— sre Fores. 
Doc scccces pessescescooree bib cndeccdeesodsce . 
Bible Questions and Topics. 
~ 7x4}G, Pp. 62. TNE SAMEC...seerccerseccersrscarere 


8x5, PP. ™. New York: Giaties Serib-. $ 
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Let Us Follow Him. H ‘k Sienkiewicz. éx 
4, pp. 91. Boston: Little, Brown & Co 
Selgnse of the Book of Genesis. By Fran 
8x53, pp. 186. 205 West sth see 
New York City 
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Let Us ‘Scen ont By the author of Quo Va- 
= 7x5, » PP . Al, New er R. F. Fenno - 


The _Sjambangala, 4 
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i all it is a glorious thing to win the hearts of 
(> the young. It brings us a power for good 
i that kings and commanders might envy. It 
I furnishes us with the talisman that shall 
Ys awaken virtuous impulses and give shape 
7. to useful and noble lives. And this is the 
(jy Very talisman that has made and is making 
1. the success of 














: Young People e's 
: & Weekl 


NOW EVERYWHERE RECOGNIZED AS 


The Best, Brightest and: Most 
laspiring Perodical 
A PUBLISHED IN 


. THE INTERESTS OF AMERICAN YOUTH 


Young People’s Weekly is not afraid to 
divulge its great secret—it wins hearts. 
Everybody connected with it loves the j 
young, loves them with a love that means 
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Young People’s Weekly is proud of its a 
wonderful success and influence; proud of } 
its hundreds of thousands of loyal friends, ( 
youthful and adult; proud that it is the most 
welcome visitvr in homes that dot this con- 

H tinent from shore to shore; proud that it 
7. enjoys the favor of churches and educators 
uot less than the love of individual readers. H 

Young People’s Weekly Is also grate- 

ful, and has just initiated a series of im- 
it provements, in appearance and illustration, 
> as well as in quantity, variety and character 
I of reading matter, that will delight its old 
} friends as well as invite hosts of new ones. {| 
z LOOK OUT FOR THEM! ie 
i NO CHANGE OF PRICE. yoei¥v,f3> 
$e 60c.; in Clubs, 50c. Samples free on ap- 
’ plication. Address: 


‘i David C. Cook PUBLISHING Co. 








SIXTY-EIGHTH YEAR 
THE 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA 


A Religious and Sociological Journal 
CONDUCTED BY 


G. FREDERICK WRIGHT Z. SWIFT HOLBROOK 
Oberlin, 0. Chicago, Ill. 


“It is indispensable and is important, even to those 
who do not study closely the currents of contempora- 
neous opinion "—PRESIDENT SYLVESTER F. SCOVEL, 
August 3d, 1897. 


Contents of No. CCXVI., October, 1897. 
Early Religion of the Hindus. 
Herbert William ee 


A Sketch of the History of the bd Zechariah. 
lter R. Betteridge 


Some Characteristics of the A,» Platonists. 
F. J. Powicke 


The Church Fathers on the Nature of Property. 
H. H. Swain 


Kneetel’s Homer. Samuel Colcord Bartlett 


An Examination of Royce’s Religious Aspect of Philos 
ophy. Edwin Stutely Carr 


Social Evolution and the Churches. Henry Davies 


The Incarnation as a Proof of the Doctrine of the Keno- 
sis. F. C. H. Wendel 


The Taxation Problem in Chicago. Edward W. Bemis 
The New Sayings of Jesus. G. Frederick Wright 


CONTENTS of No. CCXVII,, January, 1898. 

The Archeology of Bapti Howard Osgood 

Gilead and Bashan ; - , The Pree-Mosaic 
Manassite Conques' 


Does a Literal aiasends of the 
Song of rj Remove Its Character 
as Scripture Samuel Ives Curtiss 


Early Religion of the Hindus. H. W. Magoun 
Jonathan Edwards and the Great Awakening 

Edward Hoyt Byington 
The Social Failure of Cities. Mrs. Henry Wade Eogers 
Law and Lawlessness. Cc. B. Wilcox 
Civic Reform. Z. Swift Holbrook 


Semitic, Critical, Sociological Notes and Book 
Reviews in each Number. 
800 pp. $3.00 a Year; 75 Cents a Number. 
Special Terms for 1898 to New Subscribers : 


Address 
BIBLIOTHECA SACRA CO., Oberlin, Ohio. 





Henry Hayman 
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NEW BOOKS 


OF 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 





Two Important New: Books by Dr. J. H. Barrows 
CHRISTIANITY: THE WORLD-RELIGION 


By the Rev. JoHN HENRY BARROWS. 


8vo, $1.50. 


This is the first course of the “‘ Barrows Lectureship,” founded by Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell, and delivered in 
India during 1896in furtherance and continuance of the work of the “Parliament of Religions,” of which Dr. 


Barrows was the originator and first president. 


A WORLD-PILGRIMAGE 


By the Rev. JOHN HENRY BARROWS. 


Illustrated, 8vo, $2.00. 


Not a journal, but the record, carefully revised, of a traveller's impressions and experiences during the course 


of a voyage round the world in 1896-’97. 


THE STORY OF LANGUAGE 


By CHARLES WooDWARD Hutson, author 
of ‘‘ The Beginnings of Civilization.” 
I2mo, $1.50. 


“. . . Mr. Hutson writes with an enthusiasm that 
is infectious, and, in this respect, is a worthy coadjutor 
of the veteran Max Miiller.”—Chicago Lvening Post. 


STORIES FROM ITALY 


By G. S. GODKIN. 
top, $1.25. 


These charming stories give an entirely new impres- 
sion of Italy and the Italians, especially of their pic- 
turesque military corps—the Bersaglieri. 


MEN IN EPIGRAM 


Compiled by FREDERICK W. MortTon. 
16mo, $1.00. 


“ The Compiler has scoured English Literature for 
bright quotations, and his little volume contains a world 
of pertinent remarks, made by people who have an 
amusing way ef telling the truth.”— The Chicago Even- 
ing Post. - 


I2me, 354 pages, gilt 





WITH A PESSIMIST IN SPAIN 


By Mary F. Nixon. Illustrated. 
360 pages, gilt top, $1.50. 

In this book, which is anything but pessimistic, old 
legends and tales are freely mingled with descriptions 
of castles, cities and sceneryin such deft fashion as 
makes it a delightful companion for traveller or stay-at- 
home. 


A DAUGHTER OF TWO NATIONS 


By ELtA GALE MCCLELLAND. 
$1.25. 
A story of the Revolutionary War, for children, espe- 


cially little girls. Sweet, pure and wholesome. Wash- 
ington and Lafayette appear among the characters. 


THE BIG-HORN TREASURE 


By JoHN F. CARGILL. 1I2mo, 327 pages, 
with 20 full-page illustrations, $1.25. 


“Filled with exciting and perilous exploits, it will 
hold the attention of all boy readers, and even girls, 
who delight in clean, lively stories of adventure, and 
should, as a result,enjoy considerable popularity.”— 
The Tribune, Minneapolis. 


I2mo, 


I2mo, 


A NEW HISTORY BY MRS. LATIMER 


SPAIN IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER. 


With many portraits. 


8vo, $2.50. 


Those who have read Mrs, Latimer’s former histories of the 19th century as they have successively appeared 


during the past six years, will welcome this latest (and probably the last) of the series. 


Tt can confidently be 


stated that the author has achieved a distinct success in her new book, which gives information about the recent 
history of Spain that cannot be found in any other one volume now accessible. The history is brought down to 
the present day, and a chapter is devoted to the Spanish colonies in South America and a chapter to Cuba. 

Mrs. Latimer’s histories of the 19th century, illustrated and uniform with “Spain,” previously published, are: 
*‘ Franceinthe X1X. Century,’’ ** Russia and Turkey in the XIX. Century,’’‘‘ England in 
the XIX. Century,’’ ‘‘ Europe in Africa inthe XTX. Century,’’ *‘ Italy in the XIX. Century,’’ 


A NEW BOOK BY MISS BOUVET 
A LITTLE HOUSE IN PIMLICO 


By MARGUERITE Bouvet. Illustrated by 
Helen M. Armstrong. Small 4to, 245 
PP-, $1.50, 

“This new book is by Marguerite Bouvet, whose 
‘Sweet William’ has delighted and still delights myri- 
ade of lovers of the lovely in fiction. The pictures are 
beautiful and the story a charming idyl of London 
Town.” — The Times-Herald, Chicago. 


AN ITIPERIAL LOVER 


By M. Imiay TAYLOR, author of ‘‘On 
the Red Staircase.’’ I2mo, 377 pages, 
$1.25. 

This brilliant historical romance shows Peter the 
Great in love—and unsuccessfully. The Czar’s rival, a 
young French attaché of legation, by skilful diplomacy 
and daring, carries the day, leaving Peter to solace 
himself with Catherine, the future Empress. 


ELIZABETHAN SONNETCYCLES 


Edited by MARTHA FooTEe Crow. In3 
volumes. 12mo, gilt tops, sold sepa- 
rately. Each $1.50 net. Just Jssued- 
Vol. III, ‘‘ Idea,’”’ by Michael Dray- 


ton; ‘‘Fidessa,’’ by Bartholomew 
Griffin; ‘‘Chloris,” by William 
Smith. 


Previously Issued; Vol. I, “ Phillis,” by Thomas 
Lodge: “ Licia,” by Giles Fletcher. Vol. II, ‘‘ Delia,” 
by Samuel Daniel; “ Diana,”’ by Henry Constable. 


UNDINE 


Translated from the French of FREDER- 
ICH DE LA Motte Fovgué by Edmund 
Gosse. With 19 new and beautiful 
full-page illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top. $1.50. 

A beautifully illustrated edition of what Heine termed 

“a wonderfully lovely poem.” 





ANEW BOOK BY BISHOP SPALDING 
THOUGHTS AND THEORIES OF 
LIFE AND EDUCATION 
By the Rt. Rev. J. L. SPALDING, Bishop of 

Peoria. 12mo, $1.00. 


A new volume from the Bishop’s vigorous pen. This 
book, like his previous works, is morally and intellec- 
tually stimulating in the highest degree. 


LOVE’S WAY, and Other Poems 


By MARTIN SwiFT. 12mo, $1.25. 


A beautiful poem by a new singer of great sweetness 
and power. It is not unlike Tennyson's ‘“‘ Maud.” 


THE CAMPAIGN OF MARENGO 

By Lieut. H. H. SARGENT, author of ‘‘ Na- 
poleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign.” 
With Maps. 8vo, 240 pages, $1.50. 


“The style is nervous and telling. The descriptions 
are as easily followed as that which Kingslake gives of 
the battle of Alma in the Crimea, or that Scott pre- 
sents to the eye of ‘‘ Old Mortality” on the field of 
Drumclog.”—7he Times, Philadeipbia. 


NOTES on the NICARAGUA 
CANAL 


By Henry I. SHELDON. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 8vo, 214 pages, $1.25. 


“The book is undoubtedly one of the most interest- 
ing ever written upon this subject.”— Cincinnati Trib- 
une. 


THE LOVERS’ SHAKSPERE 
Compiled by CHLOE BLAKEMAN JONES. 
$1.25. 
What Shakspere says of loveand lovers. A book for 


all with hearts. Carefully arranged for quotation and 
reference. 


A GROUP OF FRENCH CRITICS 
By MARY FISHER. I2mo, 

$1.25. 

** American readers will be glad to read the able littie 
volume, and learn there is yet a saving quality in 
French literature, which they before had not known.” 
—The Daily Inter- Ocean, Chicago. 


300 pages, 





Sold by booksellers generally, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago 
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“‘ The best Magazine ever published anywhere at any price.”’—Julian Ralph 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


FOR THE COMING YEAR 
Some Notable Features 


| CHAS. A. DANA’S 
R E M | N | Ss C E N Cc Ee cept the Government publications. Mr. Dana 
‘ was intimately associated with Lincoln, Stan- 


ton, Grant, Sherman, and the other great men of the Civil War. He had the confi- 
dence ofthe President and his great War Secretary, and was sent on many frivate 
missions to make important investigations in the army. Lincoln called him ‘‘ The 
Eyes of the Government at the Front.’’ Everywhere through these memoirs are bits 
of Secret History and Fresh Recollections of Great Men. These reminiscences will be 
illustrated with many Rare and Unpublished War Photographs from the Government ~ 
‘collection which now contains over 8,000 negatives of almost priceless value. 


"RUDYARD KIPLING | 
|STORIES & POEMS 


in the Indian army, and a rebellious tribe. 
powerful, grim, moving song of War Ships. 
Kipling will be a frequent contributor. 





These reminiscences contain more unpub- 











The Christmas McC.Lure’s contains a 
complete Short Story by Rudyard Kipling, 
entitled ‘‘ THe Toms oF His ANCESTOR,”’ 
the Tale of a ‘‘clouded tiger,’* an officer 
We have in hand alsoa Mew Ballad,a 

It will be superbly illustrated. Mr. 











‘“* Rupert of Hentzau,’’ the sequel to 
‘* The Prisoner of Zenda.’ In splendid 


ANTHONY HOPE’S 
EW SENDA tee | ‘Sematone. bts thn sobinet cod seat 


stirring novel that Anthony Hope has ever written. 


| SHORT STORIES BY liam Allen White, Jan Maclaren, Octave 
F AM Oo U c A U bi a Oo R S Thanet, Stephen Crane, and many 


s others, the best story writers in the 
world, will contribute to McCLurRe’s during the coming year. 











Rudyard Kipling, Robert Barr, Wis- 











= | Edison's Wonderful Invention. The re- 
| EDI SO N ’S LAT E ST sult of eight years’ constantlabor. Moun- 
| ACHIEVEMENT tains ground to dust and the iron ore ex- 


L tracted by magnetism. Zhe Fastest Ship. 
Aa article by the inventor and constructor of ‘‘ Turbinia,’’ a vessel that can make 
the speed of anexpresstrain. Making a Great Telescope, by the most competent au- 
thority living. Zord Kelvin, a character sketch and substance of a conversation 
with this eminent scientist on unsolved problems of science. 


| WASHINGTON’S 
learn this diary has never before been com- 


| 5 D = AT pletely published. Illustrated with the last 
portrait of Washington, and other pictures. 


| THE RAILROAD 
| MAN’S LIFE 


dramatic as a piece of fiction. 











The story of his last days from the diary of 
his Secretary Tobias Lear. So far as we can 














Drawn from fifteen years’ personal experience 
as brakeman, fireman and engineer, by Heréert 
E. Hamblin. It isa narrative of work, adventure, 
hazards, accidents and escapes, and is as vivid and 











’ SO N { Mr. Gibson has just sailed for the Mediterranean. 
C. D. Gl B He will spend the winter in Egypt and make theré a 


IN EGYPT series of pictures that will be published in instal- 
jC ments in MCCLURE’s MAGAZINE during the coming year. 


| THE CUSTER 
| MASSACRE 








The account of this terrible fight, written down 
by Hamlin Garland as it came fromthe lips of Zwo 
Moons, an old Indian Chief, who wasa participant in 
it 











The autobiography of one of the most daring and 
experienced divers, who has gone deeper than any 


LIFE STORY 
other man living, who has worked under water in 


| 

| 

| O F A DIVER almost every part of the world, and has had innumer- 
able adventures and hairbreadth escapes. 











| NEW YORK Its houses, streets, means of travel, water supply, 

safeguards of life and health, sports and pleasures—the 
IN {950 conditions of life of the perfected city of the next cen- 
tury, by Col. Geo. E. Waring, Jr., Commissioner of the 


Street Cleaning Department of New York. 
ner, describing his voyage from Jndia to South 


) 
| MARK TWAIN | 
Africa. Theillustrations are by A. B. Frost and 


Peter Newell, and are as droll and humorous as the article itself. 








Mark Twain contributes an article in his old man- 





EP ras | The great Arctic explorer has written an article on the pos- 
N A N S E N | sibilities of reaching the North Pole; onthe methods that the 
———_ next expedition should adopt, and the important scientific 
knowledge to be gained by an expedition; concerning the climate, the ocean cur- 
rents, depth and temperature of the water, etc. This knowledge will be of the 


greatest value to science. 

A DV E N T U R E | materials furnished by the brother of Mr. Strinberg, 
Andrée’scompanion. Sven Hedin in Unexplored Asia, 

a story of remarkable adventure and endurance. JLandor in Thibet. His own story. 

He was captured, tortured, and finally escaped toIndia. Jackson in the Far North. 

The famous explorer writes of the years he lived in regions far north of the bound- 

aries of human habitation. 


| ILLUSTRATIONS | 


Andrée: His Balloon and His Expedition, from 








The best artists and illustrators are making 
pictures for McCLurr’s MAGAZINE. A. B. 
Frost, Peter Newell, C. D. Gibson, Howard 
Pyle, Kenyon Cox, C. K. Linson, W. D. Stevens, Alfred Brennan and others. 











The November Number will be given free with new subscriptions. This num- 
ber contains the opening chapters of Dana’s Reminiscences, Mark Twain’s Voyage 
from India to South Africa, the account of Edison’s great invention, and a mass of 
interesting matter and illustrations. 





lished war history than any other book ex- . 


Some Famous Contributors 





CHAS. A. DANA 





LORD KELVIN 

THOMAS A. EDISON 
FRIDTJOF NANSEN 
GENERAL MILES 

IDA M. TARBELL 
ROBERT BARR 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 





RUDYARD KIPLING 





C. D. GIBSON 
STEPHEN CRANE 
HAMLIN GARLAND 
OCTAVE THANET 
IAN MACLAREN 
HOWARD PYLE 
KENYON COX 





ANTHONY HOPE 





A. B. FROST 

Cc. K. LINSON 

MARK TWAIN 

PETER NEWELL 
HERBERT E. HAMBLIN. 
ELLA HIGGINSON 











Be sure to ask for it in subscribing 





One Dollar a Year | 
The S. S. MIcCLURE CO., 170 





Ten Cents a Copy 


East 25th St., N. Y. 
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ANIMATED PICTURES. 


“THE ERACRAPH.” 


FOR HOME AMUSMENT. CHURCH OR 


EN 


SY 





Any one can operate the machine without any previous 
experience. Over 5(0 subjects ready. The only pro- 


G. NUTTING & CO., 
83 B, NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


EVERY READER 


Of THE INDEPENDENT can save 10 to 2% per cent. on 

their list of magazines and newspapers for 1898, by 

subscribing through 

THE KENYON NEWS CO., Chicago, Lil., 

Wholesale Subscription Agents. 

Agents wanted in every town to solicit orders for 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Send for our $150 Prize 

Offer and Catalogue. 














MUSIC. 
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THE STELLA [MIUSIC BOX 


is the sweetest in tone, plays all your favorite 
melodies by means of interchangeable metallic 
tune sheets without ~ or projections, never 
ets out of tune and is always ready to play. 
mns, Songs and Operatic selections beauti- 
fully rendered. ‘ 
DO NOT PURCHASE A MUSIC BOX BE- 
FORE HEARING THE STELLA. 


Price, $75.00. and $100.00. Tunes, 22x5, 60 cents. 


JACOT & SON, 
39 Union Square, New York. 


Write for catalogue 
and list of tunes. 








Christmas Snow Stars 
By Mrs. W. F. CRAFTS and J. R. MURRAY. 


A charming little Christmas entertainment for the 
mary Department. Price,5 cents. 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS FOR 1897. 


A collection of new carols by the best writers, 
preceded by a Responsive Service. Price, 5 cents, 

+’. Send for catalogue of Cantatas. Solos, An- 
thems, Services, etc., for Christmas. Sent free on 
application, 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. NEWYORK. CHICAGO. _ 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


THE KING IMMANUEL.,—A new service by 


BERT LOWRY. c.3 $4 per 100 copies. 
i nual No. »—Seven beautiful 
Christm gs Ann &3 per 138 copies. 
itati Time, No. 8 
Pesitetions fac Christmas Time, , 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


East NINTH STREET, NEW YORK, 


A Church Organ 


should be as substantial as the church itself. 
There is not much ‘‘ wear-out”’ to JARDINE 
Orcans. Let us mail you our catalogue, 
showing a record of 61 years successful work. 


GEO. JARDINE & SON, 318-320 E. 39th St., N. ¥. 


” spacers eecemagne., 
KNOWN 


WORTH 











You judge a man by his reputation. 
His reputation is formed by what he 
does. Soin selecting a musical instru- 
ment—study its reputation. That rep- 


resents what it does. Look into the : 
merits of the : 





Guitars 
Mandolins 
‘* Bay State’’ ~ Banjos 





Zithers 
Flutes 


Their superiority invites the closest 
, scrutiny. Their reputation is their 
@ warranty, for it tells what it does. In 
M® choosing a ‘‘ Bay State’’ vou purchase 
® known worth. Twenty-seven awards. 
m — winners of American gold med- 
> als. 






















Send for Catalogue and Prices 





JOHN C. HAYNES & CO. 
453-463 Washington St. 
BOSTON 
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in the world don’t a man like Jones 

W H Y vg cores va Lyy methods when 

an American Type- 

writer for $10? ny ~ he think I’m running a puz- 
zle department? 

The American Ten-Doilar Typewriter is as well 
made as the highest priced machines, but more sim- 
ple. It has stood the test of time. Four years 
without a competitor. 25,000 in use. Catalogue 
and samples of work free if youaddress Dept. A and 
mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


The American Typewriter Company, 
265 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BRENTANO’S 


have established permanently their 
policy of selling all books at 





Sweeping Reductions from 


Publishers’ Prices. 


A most complete stock of books in 
all departments of Literature. 
Monthly bulletin free. 


BRENTANO’S, 
31 Union Square, New York. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


New Books for Younes: People 


THE KING OF THE PARK. 

By MARSHALL SAUNDERS, author of 
‘Beautiful Joe.’’ 226 pp., 8 illustra- 
tions, cloth, square 8vo. $1.25. Fourth 
Thousand. 

“Full of fresh, charming fife and breezy nature.” — 

Boston Home Journal. 





THE BOYHOOD OF FAMOUS AUTHORS. 
New and revised edition, with facsimile 
letters and additional chapters.devoted 
to Kipling and Stevenson. By WILLIAM 
H. RIDEING. 8vo. $1.25. 
“A good book to put into a boy’s hands.”"— The Book- 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 

With colored frontispiece and 9 pen-and- 
ink drawings by L. J. Bridgman. 8vo, 
cloth, $1.00. 16mo, fancy paper sides, 
75 cents. 

we treasure for any h 


ROLLO AT WORK. 

By Jacos AszotT. With colored frontis- 
piece and numerous illustrations by 
Charles Copeland. 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 
16mo, fancy paper sides, 75 cents. 


ROLLO AT PLAY. 

By Jacop ApsoTT. With colored frontis- 
piece and numerous illustrations by 
Charles Copeland. 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 
16mo, fancy paper sides, 75 cents. 


bay They a are just the books we prefer our boys to read 
to-day.”— Michigan Christian Advocate. 


TANGLEWOOD TALES. 

By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. With col- 
ored frontispiece andg half tone illustra- 
tions by W. St. John Harper. 8vo,cloth, 
$1.00. 16mo, fancy paper sides, 75 cts. 
“ This ne edition has everything to commend it.”— 

Buffalo Commercial. 

THE WRECK OF THE CIRCUS. 

By JAMEs OTIs, author of ‘‘ How Tommy 
Saved the Barn.’”’ Frontispiece by L. 
J. Bridgman. 8vo, cloth, 50 cents. 

“ A delightful story for children.”— Washington Post. 


hold.’ —Cincé i Times- 











For sale by booksellers, or sent, post; , by the publish- 


: era upon receipt of price. Send for ili ustrated catal logue. 


THOMAS: Y. CROWELL & CO., 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 





A GRAND OPPORTUNITY. 


In THE INDEPENDENT for October 28th the Century Company had an advertise- 
ment offering THE CENTURY MAGAZINE and the ‘CENTURY GALLERY OF 100 


PORTRAITS” for $6.50 for the two. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR MORE 


a year’s subscription to THE INDEPENDENT will be added, which practically amounts 


to getting 


The Independent for One Year for One Dollar. 


THE INDEPENDENT will send THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, new or renewal, one 
year, the ‘CENTURY GALLERY OF 100 PORTRAITS,” delivered free by express, 
and one year’s subscription to THE INDEPENDENT, new or renewal, or $7.50 for the 


three. 
Here is the way it figures: 


‘g > 
: THE INDEPENDENT, one year.......... $3 00 
Regular P: y 
epaderes THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, one year.. 4 00 Our Offer 
tal THE “CENTURY GALLERY OF 100 
$14.50: POM TRMALT GS... -occcecccccevsccsced 7 50 | $7.50 
If purchased $14 50 
separately. The saving on the three...........-....45. 7 00 Delivered free. 
RRM cod Ansa isys 4 dio Gs aba saele Vie’ discosew .7 50 











A large number of persons, old and new subscribers, have sent THE INDEPEND- 


ENT $7.50for the Great Combination. 


The ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS include Lincoln, Grant, McKinley, Phillips 
Brooks, Emerson, Lowell, Queen Victoria, Gladstone, Richard Wagner, Harriet Beecher 


Stowe, etc. 


The portraits are printed on heavy plate paper, with broad margins, size 934 by 13%, 
each on a sheet by itself, and the entire collection is gathered into a richly decorated box. 
The De Vinne Press have done the printing in their inimitable manner, so that each por- 
trait is practically a fine proof, which would cost, if ordered separately, not less than one 


dollar. 
at this price until next season. 


It can be obtained now only in “combination,” 
nounced. A facsimile autograph is added in nearly every case. 


The price of this Gallery is $7.50, but it will not be sold to the general public even 


as an- 
This offer applies to 


renewals and new subscriptions to both THE INDEPENDENT and THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE. The “CENTURY GALLERY OF 100 PORTRAITS” will be delivered 


free by express. 


Orders will be filled promptly. Remittances of $7.50 to cover the cost of the 
‘GREAT COMBINATION OFFER 


should be made to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York, 





Financial. 


Reasons for Not Delaying Cur- 
rency Reform. 


THE advocates of the program of de- 
lay in currency reform—of the policy, 
as Secretary Gage put it so aptly at the 
Chamber of Commerce banquet, of let- 
ting ‘‘bad enough alone’’—would do 
well to consider certain facts which 
suggest that all may not be clear sail- 
ing for the national finances, even now 
when business prosperity isevident. It 
is by no means too soon to prepare for 
that stress of weather which brings 
into unpleasant relief the evils of our 
currency system. With $156,000,000 of 
free gold in the National Treasury and 
with the international trade balance 
strongly in our favor, the United States 
may feel a sense of monetary security. 
But there are certain features of the 
situation which, if looked at conserva- 
tively, will suggest that no assurance 
may be had that a fresh strain may not 
be put upon our financial fabric earlier 
than has generally been expected. 

The so-called struggle for gold, which 
has been a pronounced characteristic 
of recent times, is by no means over. 
Nearly every cable received in banking 
circles of late has spoken of the strong 
demand in London for gold for the 
Continent. That demand is traceable, 
in large measure, to the continued ac- 
cumulations of the yellow metal by 
Russia. The reorganization of that 
country’s currency on a gold basis and 
the extenslve trade expansion expected 
by the Russian Government as a con- 
sequence of its acquisitions in China 
and the completion of the great rail- 
way across Siberia, may partly explain 
the need of the Muscovites to increase 
their stock of bullion. But the magni- 
tude and persistence of the drain 
through Berlin to St. Petersburg sug- 
gests even more than this—it has an 
ominous sign of the gathering of a war 
chest in anticipation of the next dread- 
ful clash of arms in Europe or Asia. 
And, naturally, a part of the accumula- 
tions ofany military fund must be with- 
held, even in time of peace, from com- 
mercial availability. 

The Austrian Government has not 
yet acquired all the gold requisite to 
the execution of currency reform in the 
Dual Monarchy. The critical state of 
the controversies between Austria and 
Hungary holds out a danger-signal of 
a possible collapse on the Vienna 
Bourse, which would lead to a great de- 
mand for money, and high interest 
rates would hurry gold to that center. 
Now, in present conditions, any Conti- 
nental demand for the precious metal 
must pull strongest on the purse-strings 
of Great Britain. As London wishes 
to keep enough gold to render the 
British financial and commercial posi- 
tion secure, where could that city turn 
for gold in an emergency except to the 
United States? The supplies now 
pouring into London from South Af- 
rican and Australian mines are prompt- 
ly. absorbed by the Bank of England or 
the open market. 

It is true that this country is better 
buttressed against a foreign call for 
gold than it has beenin years. Allowing 
for all deductions of items in the inter- 
national trade balance which are ad- 
verse to us—such as freight moneys, 
undervaluations, shipments from abroad 
of American securities, etc.—conserva- 
tive authorities estimate that on the 
total account, of course including mer- 
chandise and the year’s bullion move- 
ments, Europe must be indebted to us 
to-day to the amount of at least one 
hundred millions. That is a strong 
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defense, truly, but it may not be counted 
upon forever. Another season may 
bring better crops in consuming coun- 
tries and in countries which compete 
with us in supplying the deficiencies of 
the world. In that case, there would 
be less demand fer cereals from the 
United States, and the exportable sur- 
plus would command smaller prices 
than now rule. Moreover, one impor- 
tant American staple—which for many 
years has served as the great debt-payer 
of the United States—cotton—is sell- 
ing at a price which tends to offset the 
high values we are receiving for bread- 
stuffs and provisions exported. The 
retaliatory tariff measures now under 
discussion in some European countries 
would, if adopted, check the shipments 
of our manufactured articles which, in 
the last two years, have helped greatly 
to swell the merchandise trade balance 
in our favor. 

But irrespective of a possible adverse 
change in the state of our foreign 
trade, look at the power possessed by 
the great fiscal institutions of Europe, 
through the control of discount rates, 
to turn the money markets against us 
and draw abroad for more profitable in- 
vestment the funds which normally 
should be employed in developing the 
resources and industries of our own 
country. The higher interest rates 
abroad are even now keeping for use on 
the other side moneys already due us, 
so that ina season when we are usually 
importing gold, none is coming this 
way, except occasional lots from Aus- 
tralia, which has been a debtor to us 
this year on account of its crop failures. 
Our home money rates would rise with 
difficulty, should we desire to bring gold 
from Europe, because of the inelasticity 
of the national currency and the accu- 
mulations of paper notes at the large 
Eastern centers where they have served 
the purpcse of providing the machin- 


ery for marketing the crops. Clear- 
ly there is redundancy or rigid- 
ity in our currency system, or we 


should not present the curious eco- 
nomic spectacle of not being able to 
collect debts due us by Europe. We 
have ceased silver inflation and so are 
not driving gold out of the country. 
But we are not drawing it in, as we 
should be able to do under existing 
trade conditions. Finally, unless the 
deficit of national income is corrected, 
the Treasury will be depleted of legal- 
tender and Treasury notes, leaving in 
the hands of the public all the facilities 
for again starting ‘‘the endless chain’”’ 
in motion, and even compelling the 
Government voluntarily to reduce its 
gold balance to meet current expendi- 
tures. In all the circumstances, it 
would seem hardly possible that Con- 
gress should neglect to act onthe finan- 
cial pein: at the coming session. 
Monetary Affairs. 

Last week differed slightly from its 
predecessors, except that the universal 
quiet was intensified by Thanksgiving 
holidays. In spite of large bank clear- 
ings and handsome railroad earnings, 
trade in this part of the country is very 
dull at first hands. A great deal of 
complaint is still heard about low 
prices and large supplies, and the big 
users of raw materials who hold hopeful 
views of the future seem quite willing to 
make the most of such reports. Col- 
umns could readily be written about 
unsatisfactory business conditions; but 
it should not be overlooked that times 
are changing and that there is a steady 
undercurrent of confidence developing, 
which promises well for the future. 
Each day adds to the believers in better 
times ahead; and the conviction is be- 
coming general that next spring, if not 
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earlier, will witness a fresh onward 
movement in business revival. This 
change of sentiment from fear to hope 
has excellent foundation. All the best 
sources of information now agree that 
the country will have less to fear from 
Congress in the approaching session 
than usual. Serious difficulty with 
Spain is very remote; the jingo 
spirit is abating, and what is partic- 
ularly important, Mr. McKinley is 
likely to have a much stronger restrain- 
ing influence over both the House 
and the Senate than his predecessor; 
a fact of great helpfulness in his well- 
known desire to promote our material 
peace and prosperity. Fortunately, 
also, the chances of currency reform 
are daily improving. As we have al- 
ready said in this column, there is little 
prospect of any complete revision of our 
currency and banking methods this ses- 
sion of Congress; but the latter body is 
already showing a disposition to re- 
spond to an enlightened public opinion, 
and it seems quite probable that the. 
‘‘endless chain’’ will be effectually 
stopped, and the world plainly notified 
that there is no possibility of this coun- 
try drifting upon a silver basis. These 
developments are especially encoura- 
ging, inasmuch as they promise removal 
of our two worst political irritants. If to 
a peaceful solution of the Cuban problem 
and a partial advance toward currency 
reform, Congress would add a national 
bankruptcy bill, also an equitable pool- 
ing bill guaranteeing shippers equal and 
stable rates, and the railroads from ru- 
inous competition, the business inter- 
ests of the country would have reason 
to be exceedingly grateful. 





Hesitation is stillthe rule in ‘‘ Wall 
Street’’ operations. While the general 
opinion is that President McKinley's 
message will make a favorable impres- 
sion and that Congress is likely to be 
on its good behavior, still there.is little 
disposition to act upon such an assump- 
tion at present, Even good railroad 
earnings and improved business pros- 
pects failed to stimulate the market 
into any sort of activity. For reasons 
best known to themselves the leaders 
on the Stock Exchange, without whom 
any advance movement is impossible, 
are not ready foraction. Whether this 
is because they are not yet sufficiently 
agreed or whether they do not find 
sufficient buyers is not now apparent. 
London advices continue unfavorable 
to this market, chiefly because of for- 
eign distrust of our securing thorough 
currency reform. It is quite likely that 
this _unreasoning prejudice against 
American investments will injure the 
foreigner more than ourselves. The 
ease with which we have absorbed the 
immense amounts of stocks and bonds 
returned during the last three years 
astonishes foreigners able to judge us 


fairly. Many of our railroads are 
better managed than ever before, 
and reorganizations and_ reforms 


have been’ established which, in 
view of brighter business prospects, 
will make them profitable to those who 
can buy and wait. Certainly Europe 
has lost no more by its American in- 
vestments than in its African, South 
American and other ventures. Rail- 
road earnings continue very satisfac- 
tory, 44 roads in the third week of No- 
vember reporting an aggregate increase 
of 16%, In the second week in Novem- 
ber, 83 roads reported a gain of over 
19%. Such gains as these are already 
stimulating hopes of increased divi- 
dends; and in this connection the pre- 
ferred stocks of some of the reorganized 
roads are receiving considerable atten- 
tion from speculators, for the reason 
that they would first share the benefits. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


The money market is very quiet and 
was undisturbed by the payment of $13,- 
645,900 to the Government on account 
of the Union Pacific settlement. This 
transaction explained the unusual in- 
crease in loans and deposits in Satur- 
day’s bank statement. Call loans were 
quoted at 1%@2% Time money is 
plentiful, rates being 2%@3%% forone 
to six months. 





CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 




























































































Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked, 

BI cccnchenvicivecisetdine 350 33u sees 

merican Exchange.......... 17 170 174 

WETS... eneeeevereceees ooo «BBE 805 825 

TORdWAY............++ 274, 237 245 

d Drovers 98 Hed 90 

Central National...... 160 1 

Chase National... 500 sass 

Chatham.......... 290 300 

C 4,000 4,300 

C 650 outs 

i 125 140 

c 130 1%5 

{ 208 212 

Concinental.............0000000 130 14v 

Corn Kxchange 285 295 

WEP. .008 185 140 

Eleventh Ward 220 see 

z ppevpaesace 240 toon 

2,800 3, 

pais muse 2,750 tees 

120 150 

130 16 

195 200 

310 pees 

110 once 

160 oeoe 

90 100 

150 Roos 

525 530 

145 esee 

165 1% 

130 eo 

215 235 

185 195 

118 13 

168 coos 

146 150 

120 14 
110 

150 160 

Yor! 235 240 

New York County.. «+. 800 Ww bee 
New York Nat. Exchange.. -- 100 % 

N con Es ork Produce Kx cee m6 eves 118 

Bak dichen ones 1 

Nineteenth Ward 1 100 

North America. 135 135 140 

Oriental........ 1746 160 180 

Pacitic. 17644 175 180 

Park... 265 260 270 
People’s 220 200 

Phenix. . lug esse 100 
Republic............. aoe «62159 150 
Seaboard National.. soo 60 170 
secund National. 485 425 

Seventh National 105 100 110 
Snoe and a 96 94 

Sixth a ational.. 315 270 ones 

I bse dinsinkassb55 cnvesine 100 feow 100 

State o1 4 york... 113 112 aces 

Third Nacional. 85 veel 30 

Tadesmen’s. . 102 102 cece 

Tweltth Ward 135 125 one 

ee 200 205 cess 

Union Square............ 195 ew 180 

United States National.. 205 210 coe 
Western National 121 125 
West Side. .........000« 290 270 








GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 








Bid. Asked. 
BB. vcvccvesevsresoccese one SOHC 
New 4s, Registered -128 i 
New 4s, Coupons. 128 i 
= panes sees 112% 
~~ ~—* Si beneeetapsoanoneosnnae senna: * - Lit 
5s, Coupons..... 114 ii 
Currency 68, 1898 ooh esas 
‘998 -106 








BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing November 27th, were: 





RE ee 31 East River 
Broadway...........0 237 h.... 
Butchers & Drovers.. 98 | Hide & Leather. 
OOMsEAL... 0... .cc0cse008- 162 | Ninth........... 
Commerce............. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 




















*Nov. 27. v.20. I 
BOGE ccvcescsses ragged mae 70, 100 $14,087, . 
Legal tenders... 83,875: ai 2,858°4 
eposits.........- 861.500 et a0 16,744,1 
Circulation....... 16,009,100 19 900 


The sctbovirtegy shows the oa be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





goshesceb poe $104,159,500 $1 200 $500,300 
ety tenders.. 83,375,800 “orbs 00 2,838,400 
Totalreserve... $187.526,300 $14,187,600 $3,338,700 
Reserve required 
ag’t deposits... 164,965,375 160,779,350 4,186,025 
Surplus res’rve. $22,560,925 $23,408,250 +$847,825 


* Five days. + Decrease. 
The cundition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at the date of 
each of the last five years wasas follows: 


Nov. 28th, 1 
Nov. 30th’ t 


Bee at 


Dec. 3d, 1892—§ 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


..The net earnings and income 
from operation of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fé System for the first 
four months of the fiscal year, shows 
an increase over the corresponding 
time of 1896 of $531,585.02. This is a 
pretty good indication of the better 
times prevailing in the West and South- 
west, 





.-».One of the largest transactions 
of the kind which has ever taken place 
was the purchase of the stock of the 
United Traction Co., of Pittsburg, by 
Alexander Brown & Sons, representing 
a syndicate of capitalists, by which they 
obtain control of the largest street 
railway system in Pittsburg and Alle- 
gheny, operating 117 miles of electric 
lines. The amount of the purchase 
was $20,000,000, of which $3,000,000 is 
preferred and $17,000,000 common 
stock. 


...- The National City Bank, of this 
city, has for some time been leading all 
the other banks in the amount of its 
net deposits. One day last week they 
amounted to $80,000,000. The Na- 
tional City some time since absorbed 
the Third National, which at the time 
had about $12,000,000 of deposits, and 
recently it has been financiering the 
payments to the Government by the 
reorganization committee of the Union 
Pacific Railway. 


....We hear from time to time so 
many startling things from California 
that we are not atall surprised to know 
that, in addition to the great fields of as- 
phaltum which are being worked, the 
production of oil is largely i increasing. 
The oil-producing strata runs out into 
the ocean a short distance below Santa 
Barbara, and wells have been dug at 
low-tide and are being pumped, which 
are completely covered at high tide. 


....A new trust company is being 
formed by prominent members of the 
New York Produce Exchange, the 
company to be known as the Prod- 
uce Exchange Trust Co. with a pro- 
posed capital stock of $500,000 and a 
paid-up surplus of $500,000. The office 
is to be located at the foot of Broad- 
way, and probably a branch office in the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s 
building at Madison Avenue and 23d 
Street. Severalof the most prominent 
and influential business men of the city 
are interested in it. 


.- The following securities were sold 
at auction: 


25 shares Equitable Life Ass. Soc. of U. S. _ 

$2,000 Lehigh and Hudson 6@.............. 

$2,300 Consumers’ Gas Co., of Newburg, 

62 shares Consumers’ Gas Co.) of New- 

$ burg, N. A " 8 
orrisand Essex ist 7%... 

= shares Morris and Basen. 


PRR eR eee eee were ee eeeeeeeesene 





shares N. Y., L. and W.........60ss00- _—s 
2,000 Lehigh and ge Coal Co. 7% «100% 
£2,000 Oregon J Lee eae 103 
$2,000 C I. and Pacific ist 5%........ 107% 
$3,000 Chicago and Erie 1st 5%.......... 1104 
$1,000 N. Y., Sus. and West. ist 5%.. ae 
shares H. B. Claflin Co. rst eee 
1,500 N. E. Loan and Trust Co., of rid 
Moines 6% BRN ea eee 984 
$7,000 U. S. 4% bonds, 1907............4. 114% 
ogee Mingo Coal Co. Woe Sik ends aes sate 26 
«4 shares United Rd. and Canal 
6 SES RP Se nea eet epee 250@2513%4 
50 shares Lee Arms Co., of Bridgeport 
un ses be seen Gh Sabie Sa mhaaD 2,700 lot 
120 shares Herring-Hall- Marvin Co., 
Fad ciara Asides ean ohele's's so soe tient 
5 shares Lawyers’ Surety Co....,........ 
$1,000 United N.J. Rd. pe CanalCo., iin 
118 shares Sunday Creek Coal Uo., 
122 shares Atlantic Trust Co...... 1o@ 156% 


$3,500 Dry Dock, East B’way and Battery 
00% 


17,000 
10 shares R. Es. Ex. and Auct. Room Ltd. 7 
1 membership N. Y. Prod. Exchange... .$150 
hase Trow Dir. Ptg. and Bookbinding 


DIVIDENDS. 


The United States Leather Company 
has declared a dividend of one dollar 
per share on its preferred stock, paya- 
ble January 3d. 

The Minneapolis and St. Louis Rail- 
road Co. announce that the coupons 
maturing December Ist on their bonds 
will be paid on and after that date at 
the office of the Central Trust Co., 54 
Wall St., N. Y. 

The Southern Pacific Company ad- 
vertises, in another columa, to pay at 
its office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons 
due December Ist, on the Galveston, 
Harrisburg and San Antonio (Eastern 
Division) Ist mortgage. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


31 Nassau Street, New York. 


6% 500 in First-class Gas Bonds 


’ forsale. Safeinvestment. In- 
vestigation ‘solicited. Address M. C.B., care THE In- 
DEPENDENT. 

















December 2; 1897 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
HATCH & FOOTE, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
STOCKS AND BONDS 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


No. 3 NASSAU & 18 WALL ST., New York. 
Established 1867. Members of N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Boody, McLellan & Co. 
BANKERS, 


57 Broadway, N. Y. 
MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


We offer and recommend as safe investment a first 
mortgage gold security, netting 6 per cent. Special cire 
cular sent on application. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Boucht for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nos.45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 

















CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for mone i 
into Court, and if is authorized te act rf guardian, od eg 
or executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 


Executors, Administrators, or trustees of esta 
ugious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, ‘will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
JouN A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS James, Vice- Pres, 
James S. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





ee 


M. D. SLOANE, 
bbls 'y ScoHwaB, 
FRANK Leas, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

JouN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY aa 
EpWaRD PER, 
W.Bayakp CUTTING, 
CHARLES 8. SMITH, 
WILLIAM RocKRFELLER, JOHN 8, KENNEDY, 
areux. E ORB 

WiLLiaM H. Macy, Jz., 


Municipal Bonds 


For Investor's, 


Bonds issued by Cities, Counties or States are 
as safe when carefully selected as Government 
bonds. 

We offer such bonds in denominations of $500 
and $1,000, running for a period of from two to 
twenty years, that will net the investor 4 to 6 per 
cent. per annum. 

Descriptive list and fu'l information poiget 


. O. MILL, 
Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 











on application. Corresp e invite 
A. C, FROST & COMPANY, 
BANKERS, 


108-110 La Salle Street, Chicago. 








DIVIDENDS. 


OFFICE SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 
23 BROAD ST. (MILLS BUILDING). 
“Coupons due December 1st, 1897, from the following 
bonds will be paid at this office on and after that date: 
Gaiveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio Eastern 
Division, Second Mortgage 7 per cent. 
N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 








MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS R.R. CO. 
Coupons maturing December ist, 1897, from bonds 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company will 
be paid on and after that date upon.presentation at the 
office of the Central Trust Co., 54 Wall St. New York. 
F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


THE UNITED STATES LEATHER COM- 
26-28 FERRY STREET, 4 


New Yor mber 23d, 1897, 
A dividend of ONE DOLLAR 131) PER SHARE on its 
preferred stock has this day been declared by the Board 
of Directors of this Company. —- January 3d, 
The transfer books of preferred stock will close De- 
cember 15th, 1897, at 8 P.M., and reopen January 4th, 
1898. JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 








Office of the Board of Directors 
AMERICAN E EXPRESS C ANY. 
65 Broad 


‘on the att 4th day of 
mber at 12 o’clock M., and reopened on the 4th day 
of January, 


“By order ¢ the Board, 
Cuas, G. CLARE, Treasurer. 








December 2, 1897 
THE MIDDLESEX 








1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $900,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, d by 





deposits of rst mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMIITED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 





Absolutely Safe Municipal Security. Bought 
° largely by best Banks = Trust panies 
© Write for details. BE. 
@ 0O., Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 





LETTERS OF CREDIT. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers. 
Wa, 59 Wall Street. Vew Vork, 


Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
CAPITAL, += = = = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - += = = 2,000,000 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EX 
ECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE 
CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 


STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD 
COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 

















DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George 8. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic C: ell, Rich - McCurdy, 
Walter RB. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 

rt Foslet, Walter G. Oakman, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombley, 
R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 





William C, Whitney. 
LONDON BRANCH. 
38 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 
F. NEVILL JACKSON, SECRETARY. 

Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of the 
world, collects, dividends and coupons without charge, 
issues travelers’ and commercial letters of credit, re- 
ceives and pays interest on deposits subject to cheque 
at sight or on notice, lends money on collaterals, deals 
in American and other investment securities, and offers 
its services as correspondent and financial agent to cor- 
porations, bankers and merchants, 





Bankers. 

BANK OF ENGLAND, 
CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF 
ENGLAND, Limited, 
PARR’S BANK, Limited. 
Solicitors. 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
London Committee. 
ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, CHAIRMAN. 
DONALD C. HALDEMAN. 


Government 4» 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS 
FURNISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE 
OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





Commercial Affairs. 

BANK CLEARINGS at leading cities last 
week were 11% greater than a year ago. 
The largest gains were in the Southern 
group owing to the removal of the yel- 
low fever blockade. Returns from the 
Pacific Coast and the Northwest were 
also satisfactory, the most unfavorable 
accounts coming from Eastern indus- 
trial and trade centers. Whatever de- 
pression remains seems to gravitate 
toward New York, which is still the 
most pessimistic spot in the country. 
This is easily explained by the fact that 
trade depression eventually falls heaviest 
upon the chief financial center, and 
public opinion in a large city changes 
slowly. Our exports continue heavy, 
but imports are expanding at a rate 
which may diminish the extraordinary 
excess of exports which have been a 
feature for several months. Exports 
of wheat continue heavy notwithstand- 
ing the advance in price. Pig iron is 
quiet and“a shade easier, owing to in- 
creasing supplies and smaller demand. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


The iron trade generally, however, is in 
a hopeful frame of mind. Inthe dry- 
goods trade there is little doing. Cot- 
ton goods manufacturers suffer from 
low prices and slack demand. Some 
improvement in the latter is anticipated 
later on, but the outlook for values is 
anything but satisfactory in view of the 
large producing capacity of the coun- 
‘ty. Woolen manufacturers continue 
busy filling back orders. The boot and 
shoe trade has been more satisfactory 
than usual, both demand and output 
being phenomenally heavy. : 








READING NOTICES. 


Rocxwoop’s Puotocrapus of Children beat the 
world! $6 per dozen. 1440 Broadway (40th St.). N.Y. 


FLORIDA, AIKEN AND AUGUSTA. 


SouTHERN Raitway offers the most perfect sleep- 
ing and dining car service from New York. Round- 
| gt ame now on sale. Call on or address Alex. 
S Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 271 Broad- 
way, N. Y.—Adv. 











Tue American Typewriter Company, of 265 
Broadway, whose one hundred-dollar typewriter is 
so well known, are also manufacturers of a type- 
writer which they sell for ten doliars. It is made 
like the high-priced machines but more simple. It 
would be very valuable as a Christmas present for 
home use, as the price is so low that almost any one 
can indulge in the luxury of havirg atypewriter. It 
is, too, a good machine to have in the absence of a 
stenographer. 


Tuer is an air of refinement. elegance and luxu- 
ry noticeable at the establishment of James Mc- 
Creery & Co., at Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
which is exceedingly agreeable to the thousands of 
ladies who are now and have been, in many cases 
for years, regular patrons of the store. Everything 
required by the best-dressed woman is obtainable 
here in the latest designs, most artistic make-up, and 
always at very satisfactory prices. 





Messrs. A. W. Exson & Co., of 146 Oliver Street, 
Boston, Mass., have an advertisement in our col- 
umns which appeals with t force to individuals 
who desire to decorate their homes with the finest 
reproductions of Greek and Roman art, and of the 
pictures of the “‘ Makers of sur Nation.’’ Those 
interested in the advancement of our schools could 
not do better than to secure these prints: for adorn- 


Exrraorpinary interest will be taken in Mr. Glad- 
— mp S of his so mag aS Hal dy 
e hero of Tenn: mag's grees op “In Memoriam, 
which will , in the New Year’s Number of 
The Youth’s Companion. Tho oily d ing 
on his own recollections of that gifted youth, Mr. 
Gladstone makes some reference in his article tothe 

new Life of Tennyson which has just appeared. 


NOTICE. 


Tax Twenty-ninth Anniversary of the Presbyterian 
Hospital will be held on a poet 4th, at 3 
vi 


., at the Hospital, entrance on entieth Street and 
Madison Av 


enue. 

The Hospital will be open for inspection from 1:30 to 
P.M. 

The public are invited to attend. 


Jbenold 
Lyons Silks 


for Street, Carriage and Evening 
Wear. 
Special Fabrics for Wedding 
Gowns and Bridesmaid’s 
Dresses. 


Corded Lyons Silks, Pim’s 
Plaid Poplins. 


VELVETS. 
Hrroadevary Re 19th ot, 


NEW YORK. 























ing the walls of schools of all grades; the t y 
would always be for good. These pictures are 
mainly carbon prints made from negatives taken di- 
rectly from the originals and not from casts. Our 
readers should by all means write Messrs. A. W. 
Elson & Co. for their illustrated price lists. 





THE LIVING AGE FOR 1898. 


In another column will be found a prospectus of 
this standard periodical, which has steadily main- 
tained the reputation gained with its earliest issues 
of being the most complete representative of for- 
eign thought as expressed by its greatest exponents. 
It is to-day a faithful reflection of almost all that is 
substantial and truly valuable in the passing litera- 
ture of the world, embracing as it now does in its 
Monthly Supplement American as well as foreign 
literature. ; 

The scope of the magazine has been widened, its 
size increased, and its price reduced to $6.00 a year 

To those whose means ar_limited it must meet 
with especial favor, for it offers them what could 
not otherwise be obtained except by a large outlay. 

To all new subscribers for 1898 are offered free the 
eight numbers of 1897 containing the o; 


ning chap- 
ters of the new serial, ‘* With All Her 


eart.”’ 


A TOUR THROUGH BIBLE LANDS. 


Messrs. RaymMonpD & WHITCOMB announce an ex- 
ceedingly attractive Oriental tour, which is well 
worthy the attention of our readers. Messrs. Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb are too well known to need any 
recommendation from us, as for years they have 
conducted excursions and tours all over the world 
in a most thorough and satisfactory manner. The 
first tour will leave for the Mediterranean on the 
fifteenth of January, spending a month in Egypt 
inclusive of a voyage on the Nile of nearly three 
weeks, and a tour of equal length through Palestine 
and Syria, visiting Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Samaria, 
Nazareth and other places. Later visits will be made 
to Smyrna, Ephesus, Constantinople and Athens. 
The tour can be further extended if desired. Messrs. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, of 3: East Fourteenth St., 
will send an illustrated descriptive circular of the 
tour on application. 


DON’T YOU SEE? 


Tue Larkin Soap Manufacturing Co., whose ad- 
vertisement appears in another column. offers valu- 
able premiums with their Combination Boxes free; 
and they are free. And yet the Company do not 
pretend to give something for nothing It is easy 
to see that if you pay the factory instead ot the gro- 
cer and druggist the usual retail price for $10.00 
worth of Soaps, that all the profits and expenses of 
dealers which usually lie between the factory and 
family are saved. If you buy at the factory this 
saving all —e to you, and it all goes iuto the 
premium. The Company make it go further than 
you could, because the premium you get is like thou- 
sands of others—all made at a factory that does 
nothing else. You get the premium free, at no ex- 
pense to anybody but the middleman. The retail 
dealer cannot possibly give you the value that the 
manufacturer can. As eae petals are not con- 
vinced until they see the goods, do not overlook 
their offer of 30 days’ free trial in their advertise- 
ment in this paper. 


A GOOD STORY. 


We describe below an occurrence, of recent hap- 
pening, in a New Jersey town. A butcher called for 
a certain preparation at his druggist’s, and was of- 
fered some miserable substitute. The price was held 
up as an inducement for him to buy, but the butcher 
insisted on having the gexuine article, and got it. 
Next day the druggist left an order for beef with the 
butcher, who sent vea/ instead. The druggist, very 
angry at the supposed mistake of the butcher, gave 
him a severe lecture next time they met. The butch- 
er listened patiently, then said: ‘‘ Mr. F., what I 
sent = was beef, only it was a little younger than 
you have been used to getting ”’ Still more incensed 
the druggist cried: ‘‘Do you take me fora fool? 
Don’t you suppose I know the difference between 

f and veal?” ‘Possibly you do, Mr. F., and I 
have made a mistake; dx¢ is it not what you tried to 
do in offering me a miserable substitute for Pond’s 
Extract?” “Mr. B., you are right; this is a lesson 
for which I thank you,”’ said the druggist. ‘* Here- 
after Co > shall have just what they ask for at my 
store.’’ e publish this that our friends may be 
forewarned and forearmed against attempts of this 
kind should they confront them. Pond’s Extract 
cannot be successfully imitated. Insist on having it, 
and see that the wrappers are 6u/, with our xame on 
both label and » as well as blown in the 
glass. For Inflammations, Hemorrhages, Ca- 
tarrh ana Piles, it is unequaled.—Ex. 

















Broadway and Eleventh Street Store. 


Dress Patterns. 


Beginning this week in our Basement Sales- 
room. 
Tavles and counters in the Basement are filled 
with choice lengths of plain, mixed and fancy 
woven goods; every dress length containing 
an adequate quantity. 

$1.75, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 and $4.50 each. 
Three Cases of Crochet Suitings, in double 
widths, 

25 cents per yard. 

One Case lot of 50 inch Covert Cloth with Bed- 
ford Stripe, very stylish all-wool goods; until 


now $1.00 per yard, to be cut in Dress lengths, 
at 
50 cents per yard, 


Brush-finished Scotch Wool Cheviots, 50 inches 
wide, recently sold at $1.00; now 
50 cents per yard. 


A hundred Suit lengths of Ladies’ Cloth, in 


winter shades, 
$5.00 Each. 


Dress patterns with accompanying Waist or 
Blouse lengths, trimmed with Velvet Applique, 


$6.00 Each, 


Remnants of this season’s rich goods will also 
be ready for sale at this time. 


James MeGreery & Co., 


Broadway and IIth Street, 
New York 





Minerva Metal Doll Heads 


Lightest in Weight—Strongest in wear. 
The Best in the Market, 
All Mothers declare, 
All progressive Dealers have them. 


A.VISCHER & CO., 7 Warren St.,.New York 


. TRAVEL. 
California Excursions. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 
LEAVE CHICAG? EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


Burlington Route to Denver, thence via Denver & Rio 
Grande Ry. (the scenic line of the world). Parties 
travel in Pullman tourist sleeping cars fitted with every 
convenience, which go through to California and are in 
charge of special agents of long experience. For par- 
ticulars, address T. A. GRADY, Excursion Mgr. 
Cc. B.& Q. R. E., 211 Clark St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


GF 
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Registered Trade Mark. 


“There is no Place Like 
The Linen Store 
at whieh to buy Handkerehiefs.” 


Very many people say so, 
because they have found that 
there every handkerchief sold 
is absolutely pure linen and 
may be relied upon without 
question. 


Because no place else are 
the varieties offered to choose 
from so large. 


Because no place else can 
better values be secured. 


These advantages are im- 
portant and will appeal to all. 


Our holiday array of hand- 
kerchiefs of every pure linen 
sort is now complete, and is 
worth a visit of every intend- 
ing handkerchief buyer. 


James MeCuteheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 


ROTHSCHILD 


New York—1I4th St., near 6th Ave. 
Brooklyn—Fulton St., cor. Hoyt. 








An extraordinary offering 
OF 


ENGLISH ROUND HATS 


for Ladies and Misses 


“At $5.— 


Regular Value $10. 





yOURNEA ia 


AND 


BURNHAM 
R BROEKLYM. o 
Bae nel 
26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 


315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most successful branches of our busi- 
ness. Every facility for filling orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 

WE DELIVER ALL GOODS FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland; also in Washington, D.C., 
and when the amount purchased is $10.00 or over, 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM 
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Insurance. 
Newness and Liberality. 


NEw policies—or those called so be- 
cause having sundry features claimed 
as new and always said to be more 
‘‘liberal’’—are quite in vogue in life 
insurance. Here, now, is the adver- 
tisement of a large company, of ‘‘the 
life insurance policy you have been 
waiting for.’’ First, it is ‘‘ without re- 
strictions of any kind”; that is, neither 
policy nor application prescribes any as 
to residence, travel, occupation, habits 
of life or manner of death. Not all of 
this relaxation is new. Permits to 
travel were generally abandoned long 
ago, it having been found that the 
freedom and practice of travel rather 
favored longevity. We suppose the 
latitude of New York is more favorable 
than that of the Klondike, for instance; 
yet, conceding it so, it may be that 
differences on account of residence 
have been proved to be not material. 
There would hardly be hesitation in 
saying that the occupation of powder- 
mill worker or rigger is more danger- 
ous than that of the professional man, 
and the difference would be material 
indeed if accident were the insurance 
subject; but it is possible that experi- 
ence has shown the unfavorable differ- 
ence, on all chances of death combined, 
not worth considering. When ‘‘ man- 
ner of death” is not to be considered, 
this means that a man may be killed 
while in violation of law, as in climbing 
into a window burglariously, or that he 
may die a suicide; the suicide risk has 
been often discussed, and the proposi- 
tion that insanity is a disease and sui- 
cide proves insanity (which ought to be 
completed by the third proposition 
that to insure life proves a man sane at 
the time, because no insane person 
could insure) is so well established, with 
courts and the public, that we do not 
care todiscuss it now—we merely note it. 

Proceeding, we observe this policy to 
be ‘‘incontestable for any cause after 
one year.’’ This means that if a man 
lies in his application, by denying facts 
in his family record which would other- 
wise have rejected him, and if the doc- 
tors—who, being only fallible seers, are 
sometimes too sharp and sometimes 
not sharp enough—do not see or scent 
anything amiss in him, his fraud shall 
not vitiate the contract if it is not dis- 
covered for twelve months, as it is al- 
most certain not to be. The law prin- 
ciple is that fraud vitiates all contract, 
but we suppose a contractor may waive 
rights of protection under this princi- 
ple. Ought he to do so? 

After three years, there are to be 
cash surrender values, or loans at five 
per cent. There is nothing new in 
this, for such values have been con- 
tained in policies, issued by more than 
one company, for quite a number of 
years past. There has been a pretty 
full trial of ‘‘ results” which have served 
and have been intended to found infer- 
ences but, on close challenge, were 
called ‘‘estimates only.’’ We must 
point out that, however general the 
practice, any contract for specific sur- 
render values or specific dividends is a 
surrender of the very ground upon 
which the dividend itself was excused, 
for its very existence, many years ago, 
namely: that the factors of insurance 
cost—mortality calls, interest earnings 
and expense—could not be precisely 
foretold and therefore some margin for 

safety and flexibility must bé kept in 
the rates, which margin of excess, as 
fast as determined and only as deter- 
mined by experience, would be returned 
in ‘‘dividends.” Proclaim this propo- 





sition of uncertainty unfounded and 
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exact foreknowledge of results calculable 
like eclipses, years in advance, and may 
not the confession prove damaging to 
some other propositions in the life in- 
surance case? 

Simplicity, brevity, definiteness, cer- 
tainty—they are truly desirable. ‘If 
the member pays the premiums, the 
company will pay the policy’’; or, 
‘‘the man had a policy, and he paid 
the agreed premiums, and he is surely 
dead, therefore there is nothing but 
immediate payment”—this is a very 
taking way of appealing to the public. 
It is good advertising and keenly com- 
petitive, and therefore it nas become 
much the way of the times. But the 
scriptural way of the transgressor is as 
it ought to be; to make it easy is not 
safe. However attractive and agreea- 
ble ‘‘liberality’’ may be, who is it that 
is to be liberal, in a mutual company? 
If the liberality costs nothing, and does 
not tend to cost something, to the 
company, then it is of no value to the 
individual policy-holder; if it does 
cost, the company is to pay. And in 
the mutual, the members are the com- 
pany; of what the member gets he pays 
his share, therefore (paying his share 
of every other member's ‘‘ liberality ’’) 
he pays for all his own; there is no 
third and outside party to take the 
brunt. Or (to put it in another way) if 
liberality attracts to insurance it must 
also (unless it is mere pretense) increase 
the cost of insurance. Furnish more, 
and more must be paid for it; and on 
the mutual plan the receivers and the 
payers are the same. 

The foregoing remarks, cautionary 
rather than condemnatory, are not to 
be understood as applied to one com- 
pany only, and (lest there be misunder- 
standing) we refrain from naming the 
one whose advertisement suggested 
them. 





A Procrastinator. 


WE find a floating item about a wom- 
an who applied for a policy on her hus- 
band’s life. An application of this 
sort direct to the company, especially 
when made by the proposed beneficiary 
instead of the person whose life is to be 
insured, is certainly very rare, tho 
probably not unprecedented; yet the 
company was not too overcome to act, 
and sent an agent to investigate. But 
when the physician called to examine 
officially, the woman admitted that his 
present residence was the county jail. 
So the physician went thither, made 
his examination, and then asked the 
sheriff what the charge was. Being 
told that the candidate was under in- 
dictment for murder in the first degree, 
the examiner was obliged to report that 
altho he found the risk an excellent 
one, physically considered, he could 
not recommend its acceptance, and the 
case was dropped. 

There has been something said about 
fact being stranger than fiction. Even 
so: fiction merely attempts to make 
a successfully striking combination of 
old facts and give them a new dress 
andform. This related incident sounds 
humorous at first, but is not in the 
least so; if it has anything remarkable 
it is that anybody could imagine insur- 
ance could be obtained in such a case. 
And yet, why so, for do not the news- 
papers periodically charge the Indus- 
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trial companies with conspiring to de- 
fraud themselves, and why was it absurd 
to conjecture that observed eagerness 
to snatch premiums might make a com- 
pany omit to inquire into the risk? 
When a woman whose husband was too 
healthy to need insurance suddenly re- 
alized the hazard to his life as a mur- 
derer, how did she differ, except in a 
gruesome sort of grotesqueness, from 
all other procrastinators on every hand 
who make no account of the contin- 
gency of death so long as, altho certain, 
it is supposed distant and dim? 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
ee M. PHILLIPS, a 


" Sabana Laws protect the 3a tes ¢ 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YorE, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896.. 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
PS INTs Ceacctevccbcsvcicvetiscpecocure 1,109,275 00 


Total Marine Premiums................-++0++ 





Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to Sist December, 1896.............-0++ 4 
Losses paid during the same 

period 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $646,420 25 


$1,249,999 01 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock 
City Banks and other Stocks.............. 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


IIE catusndecs os vesegbssoduvaceted 1,137,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 848,596 96 
i Si Ci cusenaboweubabssapeshssencen 1%5,229 25 

NE aces scapacadscco ner bonescosesevl $11,312,758 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. fhe certificates to be p d at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








TRUSTEES: 
W.H. H. MOOKE, N. DENTON SMITH, 
A. A. RAV: CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH 








JAME EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, é CY 
WILLIAM DE GROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
HORACE GRA NI 
CHRISTIAN Di THOMSEN, VE RNON H. BROWN, 
CHARLE RDETT, ‘LEANDER N LOVELL, 
NRY f RAW whey EVERETT FRAZA 


HE. 
WILLIAM E. DOD W. \. 
GEO. W. Gort Aap. 
. EBAU. 














LAWRENCE TU URNURE, 








sOuN't . RIKER, PAUL L. THEBAUD, 
C. A. HAND GEORGE COPPELL, 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 

GUSTAV AMSINCE, FRANCIS M. BACON. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

¥. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres. 
THEODORE P.JOHNSON., 3d Vice-Pres. 





It costs you 
nothing —— 


surpasses anything in the market. 





To learn what offer we can make you. The 


NEW MUTUAL INVESTMENT 


LIFE CONTRACT 


issued by 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Get a fac simile policy showing 


AT _ YOUR AGE the full schedules of annual GUARANTEED VALUES IN 
CASH, in PAID UP INSURANCE, of ANNUAL ADDITIONS to the sum 
insured, and of EXTENSION OF THE TERM of the insurance in case of lapse. 





You will find it to your interest to do this at once. 





TELEPHONE 4275 CORTLANDT 








A. A. MOSHER, 


NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA. NEW JERSEY, CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND 


EaSTERN MANAGER 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





(Have you seen our latest Accident Policies ?) 
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Haunted Houses. 


WHILE much of the old superstition 
has passed away that aforetime peo- 
pled houses with ghosts and spooks, 
sober sense still finds in many a closet 
some skeleton whose rattling bones 
bring dismay and trouble to the family 
hearth. 

The haunting spirit may not be visi- 
ble, but its influence is for that very 
reason even more terrible. Sometimes 
it manifests itself through the water- 
tap, and sometimes through the sew- 
age. Sometimes it lies hidden in the 
wall-paper, and sometimes poisons the 
food. 

Besides these there are other evil 
agents, 

Could we see all the enemies to 
health and life which haunt our houses, 
we would be alarmed. 

Many men whose health is gone, or 
whose youth has fled, whose produc- 
tive years are past, and who have made 
no provision for the inevitable rainy 
day, for the helplessness of advancing 
age, or for those who will be left de- 
fenseless behind them,are ever haunted 
by the thought of ‘‘the might have 
been,” and by the memory of lost op- 
portunities afforded them in the past 
for providing against just such troubles 
as.now o’ershadow them. 

Days of weakness and age are em- 
bittered with self-accusing, self-con- 
demning thoughts, —and what skeletons 
could be more real or more dreaded 
than these to haunt their days and dis- 
turb their nightly rest. 

Even when they are gone, those who 
are left behind, while feeling it would 
be disloyal to the memory of the loved 
and lost to doubt their wisdom or their 
love, yet are haunted by the knowledge 
that through negligence, if not worse, 
there was failure almost culpable to 
make that provision for the welfare of 
their surviving families which is so 
much needed. 

All who have not reached the fatal 
point beyond which they are no longer 
insurable will do well to ask them- 
selves if they: have so arranged their 
affairs that their declining days will not 
be haunted with the memory of neglect- 
ed duty, or their families left to ques- 
tion the affection which in life seemed 
so strong and enduring. 

Be wise in time; insure to-day. Close 
at hand is some accredited agent of 
the Mutual Life of New York, the best 
company because the one which has 
done and is doing the most good. See 
him at once, and so exorcise any evil 
spirit of procrastination and delay that 
may rise upin the future to embitter 
and disturb the peace of your declining 
years. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 
42 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


. W. Ng ge Fe 3M President. 
SB Ag vem 


EY, Secretary. 
ALBERT * LIELL, Ass’t Secretary. 


Policy-holders in this Company have INCREAS- 
ED PROTECTION under the guarantees of the 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW 


1897. NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement Januarv Ist, 1897. 


Capital Stock, all cash.... .... .... $1,000,000 00 
Funds reserved to meet all liabilities : 














1897. 


Re Insurance Reserve, Legal Stan- 
rm. iceicesenbinian vebabeis theien ver 06,990 03 
Unsettied Losses and other Claims 27 °6 013 

Ni bd — over eenteeys and Liabil- 
Jinebos secondssealis condaseoucszes 1,037,580 14 
na Assets, potent 1st, 1897.. 4,120,260 30 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
8. R.STILLMAN.,. Assistant Secretary. 


FILES ANO BINDERS. 


Wecan supply Files and Binders for Tue Inpk- 
PFNDENT, capable of holding 26 numbers, pos:paid¢ 
for $1.00, 
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A Prudential Policy of Life Insurance 
| MAKES 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Ordinary Policies 
$500 to $50,000 





ON THE 


Whole Life, 


Limited Payment 
ENDOWMENT PLANS. 


AFFORDING 


Protection and Profit 


to the Insured. 
Premiums Payable 


Yearly, Half Yearly or Quarterly. 


Information relating to the particular 
policy best adapted to your needs will be 
gladly furnished, if you will write 








PRUDENTIAL SS 


STRENGTH OF 




















| LIFE INSURANCE FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. 








JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 





A POLICY ,,. su 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 
is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to tts policy-holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President, 
21 Cortlandt St. New York City. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1897. 
MMIIMBIIEE 50s vhcs'xéde sages set0i0b $12,237,051 80 
LIABILITIES..............++++ 10,941,233 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,295,818 SO 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
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OF AMERICA, 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
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ADD: 
Market Value of Stocks and 
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LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in force 

at 4 per cent. interest 
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Special Policy and Invest- 
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Old and Young. 


A Windy Rain on a Sea 
Marsh. 


BY ELIZA WOODWORTH, 


THE rushes’ tawny heads are tossing 


high, 
While sworded flags cross blades by 
millet dim; Q 
And from his covert comes the ioon’s 
shrillcry, 
As sunset wanes around the stormy 
rim. 


The curlew speeds her tender young be- 


tween 
The shrubby salt-wort, leafing thick 
and low; 
And grasses bend toward land, and stiff 
reeds lean, 


While sings the sea-wind, deepening, 
mournful, slow. 


The generous marsh, with bush and 
sturdy whin, 
And wide-leafed water 
ranks of sedge, 
And tussocked clumps of bent, is like an 
inn,— 
Crowded and watching at 
pest’s edge! 


plants, and 


the tem- 


The panting, twittering birds in pairs 
alight 
Beside the silent, unbefriended waif; 
And glad, where wattled vines like tents 
invite, 
The gray hares gather, sheltered dim 
and safe. 


The salt wind keens across the cattle 
lanes, 

The darkness seems to shudder and 

expand; 

We hear above the viewless, clanging 
cranes, 

As swift the mighty sea-rain drives to 
land. 


The night is whirled ashore; the storm- 
wind stoops; 
It skims along the salty herbage harsh; 
When lightning tears the clouds with 
zigzag loops 
Aninstant shows the bowed and vivid 
marsh. 


It bows, but shields the lives that shelter 
there; 
The slanted rain is poured; its leaden 
sheets, 
Weigh cold and heavy on the leafy lair 
That holds intact and warm its low 
retreats. 


The mallards, hazel-eyed, peer forth but 


wait 
With tiny beasts, and while the roofing 
heaves 
All hold, perchance, some friendly, slow 
debate, 
From arches dim, below the laden 
leaves. 


The rain has ceased; the thunder rolls 
afar: 
The rushes lift their heads; the har- 
vest moon 
With splendor floods the marsh, and 
past the bar 
The mallards swim beside the silent 
loon. 


Wasuincron, D. C. 





Jenny Malory’s Jubilee Sight. 
BY L. B. WALFORD. 


‘‘IF I have to stand in the street I’m 
going to see it,’’ said Jenny. 

Jenny was a grown-up woman, but 
she was under five feet high, so her 
father might be excused if, as he listen- 
ed tothe resolute tones of her voice, 
and glanced at the proportions of her 
figure, he laughed aloud. 

*« Going to see it, are you?’’ said he, 
putting a fresh iron in the fire, for he 
was the blacksmith of a small London 
suburb. ‘*Going to see it, says she-— 
she that stands four foot eleven in her 
stocking soles! Lord! to think of 
some folks’ impidence!’’ And again 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Neziah Malory laughed, but good tem- 
peredly, and with a certain amount of 
pride in his joke and his daughter 
which was not unpleasant to see. 
Neziah himself was not the ideal 


blacksmith of the poet. No one could 
have said of him— 

*‘ The smith, a mighty man is he”’; 
but it tickled his fancy hugely that his 
only child, a poor, pale-faced, stunted 
edition of himself, should beso bold of 
spirit. 

‘‘Well, / ain’t going to face the 
crowd and squeeze,”’ said he, watching 
with arms akimbo the heating of his 
iron. ‘‘I] know what it would mean. 
The sun would be worse than my fur- 
nace here, and everybody’s arm a-dig- 
ging into me; and, being a little man, 
why, my mouth would never get above 
their shoulders for a breath of fresh 
air! So no Jubilee Show for me, tho I 
don't deny that if I could ha’ done it 
comfortable ”— 

««] mean to see her,” said Jenny, not 
a whit moved. 

But she looked such a little shrimp 
of a woman in her high hat and feath- 
ers (Jenny’s dress was, alas! sadly in- 
fected by her proximity to the East 
End) that it seemed a cruelty to let her 
rush upon her fate without some sort 
of expostulation. 

«‘Don’t be a fool, lass. I like your 
spirit, and Peter willthink all the world 
of you for it; but sense is sense. A 
little wisp of a thing like you! Why, 
if you was to get caught in a real Lon- 
don jam they would flatten you like a 
fly to the wall. Andif you was to get 
down” —he cleared his throat—‘‘ Lord! 
it ain't to be thought of,” he summed 
up hastily, and seized his iron from 
the fire. 

‘«Well, Peter is going to take me, so 
it’s all right,’’ said Jenny. ‘‘ Peter 
knows I mean to go, and he’s going to 
take me himself.’’ 

The smith faced’ round upon her, 
‘« Aye, aye; ‘all right,’ is it? That’s 
what I want to know; zs it ‘all right’? 
Seems to me ’tis no better that it was 
before. Anyway, it’s precious little 
mended—just patched, not soldered. 
For how is Peter Hickson going to look 
after you, let alone himself? Smaller 
than me Peter is. And if I couldn’t 
get my mouth up for a breath of air ”— 

‘‘Tuts, Father, that’s only your non- 
sense. Peter is sharp enough for any- 
thing; and if he says we'll fare as well 
as the rest he knows what he is talking 
about. He says if we get pushed back 
and can’t see, we'll jump whenever 
there is any one special coming along. 
We'll keep a good jump for the Queen, 
Peter says; and if we do but see the 
top of her parysol ’twill be something 
to tell our children, come we’re married 
one of these days. Anyhow, 1’m going 
totry it. If we can get ona board or 
a plank we’ve got a shilling or two be- 
tween us to pay; but if there’s nothing 
of the kind to be had we’ll see if jump- 
ing won’t do it.” 

‘*Did you ever hear the like?’’ said 
the smith, recounting the scene after- 
ward. 

He had no power over Jenny; she 
was five-and-twenty years of age, and 
independent, earning her own living, 
tho dwellirg beneath her father’s roof; 
and it never entered the head of either 
the one. or the other that filial duty in- 
cluded obedience. 

Besides, Jenny was to be married al- 
most immediately to the sickly young 
stationer’s apprentice at the newspaper 
shop, a worthy lad two years younger 

than herself, but to whom, in virtue of 
his,occupation, and also of his amount 
of book-learning, she looked up as the 
incarnation of wisdom, 

If Peter Hickson undertook to argue 


a point Jenny might be amenable to 
reason; but Jenny’s father knew that 
when the two were of one mind they 
were invulnerable. 

Accordingly, he made no further at- 
tempt to combat the Jubilee project. 
Peter, he told himself, might be only 
‘*kidding,’’ making believe to fall in 
with his sweetheart’s whim in order to 
humor her and prevent its taking any 
wilder turn. Jenny was a queer little 
customer to deal with, and having had 
her own way since earliest years (for 
her mother haa died early, and ‘‘ only’’ 
children can be spoiled in any rank of 
life), it was wise to ease her down some- 
times in the way her lover did; but, on 
the other hand, if the young man really 
meant to carry on the play, there was 
always this to be said, that Peter, 
good-natured tho he was, would never 
give in to Jenny so far as to let her run 
any real risk. He would keep on the 
outskirts of the crowd; what he had 
said about jumping up to see the pro- 
cession at intervals indicated a position 
in the sear; and at length the older man 
was so far acclimatized to the notion as 
to tell the story with relish among his 
associates, never failing to accentuate 
the humor of the little couple’s leaps 
and bounds in pursuit of royalty by 
holding up his hand to indicate their 
several hights. 

**He ain’t above so high, that’s all. 
And as for her’’—the hand went several 
inches lower—‘‘feathers and all, she 
don’t reach no higher. But there, the 
spirit of her!” the proud parent would 
conclude, taking his pipe from his 
mouth, and looking from one to 
another of his audience as compelling 
their admiration. 

Jubilee Day drew near. 

‘‘They say there’s two millions of 
extry people expected in London for the 
week,” said the smith, one night. 
‘‘Two millions, all extry! How they 
are going to be fed is the next question, 
and the papers say it’s serious; and 
what the trains will be like ‘tis awful 
to think. The carriages from these 
parts will be regular wild beasts’ cages. 
Don’t you try it, Jenny, my girl.” 

‘«P’'m not going to ¢ry it; I am going 
to do it,’’ said Jenny. 

‘‘To think of the spirit of her!’’ cried 
the smith, teling the tale afresh. 

Jenny’s lover was not only equally 
impressed, but backed her up despite 
hints and admonitions. There was 
something gorgeous to him in his girl’s 
stedfast enthusiasm and loyalty; for 
Peter himself had a loyal soul, and 
albeit dwelling in a hotbed of radical- 
ism, was stanch Conservative, and an 
impassioned believer in the divine right 
of kings. 

‘It ain’t the procession she’s set on, 
tho women’s all for sights, and ’twould 
be natural if she was like the rest; but 
Jenny says she’s going to see the Queen 
for once in her life, andI say she sha// 
see her,’’ quoth Peter, with a thump of 
a parcel he was tying on the count- 
er. 

Then he took the string between his 
teeth, and twitched a knot that it 
would be hard to undo. 

‘‘T don’t care who asks how it’s to be 
done? It’s going to de done, and when 


we come home see whose turn it will be © 


then to laugh.”’ 

‘‘Golly!' I almost believe they’ll 
manage it between them somehow,”’ 
muttered Neziah Malory, finding all his 
predictions thrown away. ‘‘ But when 
I look at the two it ’ud need ’em both, 
orie atop of the other,” he chuckled 
presently, 

On the eve of the eventful day he 
made one final effort. 

‘* Put a bite in yer pockets if ye must 
go; there won’t be wedding-cake and 
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champagne knocking about the streets. 
And prepare to have your clothes torn 
off- your backs. Jenny,’’ suddenly 
changing his tone, ‘‘I haven’t bothered 
ye, or put your back up, now, have I? 
I’ve just let drop here and there a hint 
of what folks are saying. And I like 
your spirit, Jenny, and Peter’s; and I 
ain’t one to spoil sport, as you and he 
knows; but this is going too far. You’ve 
had all the credit of meaning to go, 
and no one will think any the worse of 
ye both if ye take a second thought, 
and find out that after all it’s too big a 
thing to fight. Give it up while there’s 
time, there’s a good lass.” 

‘‘Give it up!” cried Jenny, with 
flashing eyes. 

‘«You’d have to be off no one knows 
what time in the morning.’’ 

‘We're not waiting till the morn- 
ing.’’ Jenny had risen and was putting 
on her hat; it was nearly midnight, and 
the latest train to London would pass in 
a quarter of an hour. ‘‘ We're starting 
now, Father.’’ 

‘*Now!’’ The smith, who was just 
turning into bed, stopped short and let 
his arms fall by his side. 

‘«Good-by,” said Jenny, coolly. She 
was opening the door, but he inter- 
cepted her. 

‘«Where are you going? What are 
you going to do? Stand in the street 
all night?” 

‘The night’s half gone already. It 
will be daylight by three, or therea- 
bouts; and it’s so warm and fine Peter 
says we sha’n’t mind ita bit. He knowsa 
place, a great open place—Hyde Park 
Corner, they call it—where there’s a 
statue, and steps we can sit on. He 
says there will be heaps of people sitting 
there already; but we can try for a 
place, and anyhow, we’re going. Don’t 
you worry about us, Dad. We have 
rolls and sausages in our pockets, and 
I’m tougher than you think. It’s noth- 
ing for once in a life to sit up in the 
open air of a summer night; and it’s to 
see the Queen on Jubilee Day, Father. 
I would do as much again if I had the 
chance.”’ 

The smith fell back, nodding slow, 
appreciative nods. ‘‘To think of the 
spirit of her!’’ escaped under his breath 
as the door shut and he was alone. 

Peter was right. The spot he had 
selected for himself and his sweetheart 
had already a fair:sprinkling of occu- 
pants when the two arrived at their 
journey’s end; but he was able, never- 
theless, to find a cosy corner with a 
back for Jenny, and a seat beside her 
for himself. 

He could do without a back. Jenny 
made him lean upon her as the time 
wore on. 

And really it hardly seemed long. 
Almost before either of them could have 
believed it possible the first faint streak 
of light appeared in the eastern sky and 
swiftly spread, till the rather doubtful 
dawn of what was afterward to prove a 
glorious midsummer day broke over the 
bedecked city, streaming with its thou- 
sand welcomes. 

Jenny with a yawn and aslight shiver 
awoke from the doze into which she had 
fallen, excitement having yielded to 
weariness for a brief period. 

‘*Didn’t I say the night would be 
short ?” cried she, triumphantly. «It 
seems to me we have been no time here. 
Have you had a bit of sleep, too, 
Peter?” 

‘‘Not to call sleep,” owned Peter. 
‘‘I kind of lost myself now and then; 
but I’m glad you managed it, Jenny. I 
watched you,’’ tenderly, ‘I was that 
afraid you would slip aside and get a 
shake; but you held on nicely. ’Twill 
do you good—freshen you up, little 
Jass;’’ and he looked into the pale, 
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plain face with as much interest and af- 
fection as tho it had been fair to see, 
comely and beautiful for the eye to rest 
upon. : 

««Couldn’t you lay your head on my 
lap, Peter?” 

‘I’m afraid my legs would be into 
him if I did,’’ confided Peter in her ear, 
pointing to a hulking figure on his 
other side. ‘‘I did think to stretch a 
bit sideways, but he grunted and kind 
of shoved a little nearer; so I think I'd 
best let him be. Maybe I might stand 
up fora moment, and get rid of the 
stiffness;” and he rose to his feet. 

Presently the two breakfasted, and 
the rolls and sausages tasted delicious. 
A man came near with coffee-cans, and 
Peter bought some. This was an un- 
looked-for treat. 

‘«T think it is real fun, Peter,’’ said 
Jenny, draining her cup to its dregs. 
«« And to think that we are really here, 
and have got such good places! Well, 
if we had listened to Father”— But 
tho Peter smiled back, and blinked his 
eyes with all the expression of satisfac- 
tion he could throw into them, in real- 
ity he was not quite easy in mind. He 
perceived that the crowd was growing. 

Six o’clock, and the day was fully 
awake. Vehicles of all sorts were tear- 
ing along in hot haste, conveying the 
possessors ot seats in distant quarters 
to their several destinations. Bodies 
of police began to assemble. There 
was bustle, activity, hilarity every- 
where. 

Seven o'clock; the same scene inten- 
sified. 

By eight the whole huge space was a 
moving mass, only relieved from block- 
ade by the strenuous exertions of the 
guardians of the streets. 

And now cavalry regiments began to 
pour through the great gates of the 
Park on their way to Buckingham Pal- 
ace. The passage of these caused a 
tightening of the pressure; still loco- 
motion was possible, and every now 
and then the wedged mass relieved it- 
self, as carriages and omnibuses turned 
off the main route to traverse less 
swarming thoroughfares. 

«It will be better when they stop the 
vehicular traffic,’’ announced Peter, 
proud of the phrase, which he had 
culled from a paper of regulations. 
‘Then we shall have no fear of being 
run over, Jenny.” 

‘«But sakes alive, Peter, it is—it is 
—getting rather bad, isn’t it?’’ 

Then Peter perceived that his sweet- 
heart was clinging to his arm with both 
hands, and that her accents faltered 
audibly. He turned to reassure her, 
and, behold, her eyes were double their 
usual size, and looked imploringly into 
his. 

‘Frightened, are ye, lass?’’ said he, 
kindly. 

‘*N—no, only the people push me 
so; and they’re getting in front of us, 
Peter, everywhere. It’s too bad,’’ in- 
dignantly, ‘‘ we were here ever so long 
before most of them ’’—pointing to the 
rows of backs before her—‘‘and yet 
they keep shoving us back and back, 
and perhaps we shall never see the 
Queen after all,’’ half crying. ‘‘I don’t 
see how we can; I’m sure I can see 
nothing at all now.” 

‘©You shall see, Jenny.’’ Peter’s 
voice was as quiet as if he had been at 
home in thelittle stationer’s shop. And 
he patted the hand he had hold of, and 
put his arm still further round Jenny’s 
poor little waist—easily encircled, poor 
thing—and the two, like a pair of small 
brown city sparrows, clung together in 
the now vast, swaying, surging mob. 

Not that it wasa rude mob, There 
was no violence to be feared; and Peter, 
altho he had not pressed with Jenny 


iito its densest part, saw no need for 
retiring to the outer fringe, as he had 
meant to do if needs must; but he 
plainly perceived that from where they 
stood no sort of view of the royal car- 
riage would be obtained unless he car- 
ried out a preconceived notion. What 
this was he had not mentioned to any 


one, since he neither meant to be ar- | 


gued out of it nor laughed at for it. It 
would be time enough when— 

‘‘Ho! Up with you, Jenny, quick!’’ 
Down goes Peter’s head; his narrow 
shoulders will just suffice for Jenny’s 
throne, and before she realizes what 
she is doing he has hoisted her—obli- 
ging her to dosome part of the hoisting 
herself—on to this point of vantage. 

For himself, he will see nothing. It 
is all he can do, so far, to steady his 
rickety little frame so as to hold her 
where she is; but what of that? 

She cannot even make him hear 
when she speaks, her head is so far 
above his; but he feels her settled and 
comfortable, one hand holding tightly 
to his coat-collar, the other fast in his 
own, and his noble unselfishness is re- 
warded, the chivalrous heart of the 
poor stationer’s apprentice is satisfied. 

With martial clang, with blast of 
trumpets and ringing of bridle-bits, 
*midst pealing of bells and thunderings 
of the populace, the great procession 
emerges from the huge stone archway, 
toward which all eyes are bent, and, 
slowly turning upward and eastward, 
begins its progress through seven long 
miles of rejoicing fellow-countrymen. 

The sun has blazed out in his strength; 
it is no longer gray and cool overhead. 
Helmet and cuirass flash and sparkle 
in the dazzling rays; and how the trap- 
pings on the proudly stepping chargers 
shine! 

' Here are the sailors, the jolly jack 
Tars, who guard our shores ‘in battle 
and in breeze.’’ They march as tho 
the Piccadilly pavement were their own 
quarter-decks. 

Here is the gallant Roberts, the hero 
of Cabul and Kandahar, leading the 
sun burned sons of Greater Britain, Ca- 
nadians and Australians, denizens of 
the north and south and east and west; 
and as they step along onthe soil of the 
mother country their bands ring out 
‘«Home, Sweet Home.’’ 

Here are the dark-visaged Houssas 
from Africa, the equally bronzed 
Ghourkas from our Indian frontier. 

Jenny, the little dressmaker from a 
London suburb, who has never heard 
of our dominions in these far parts of 
the globe, gazes with the utmost curi- 
osity, if the vaguest intelligence, on the 
many quaint, unfamiliar uniforms. The 
cocks’ feathers in the brown hats of the 
Australians please her most. 

And now our own gorgeous Guards! 
And Dragoons, Lancers, Hussars— 
they are all one to Jenny; but she 
misses not an inch of the spectacle. 

The Grays now! In a moment out 
rings a new cheer for the bonny gray 
horses, always the darlings of the 
nation, 

Hark to the ‘‘skirl” of the bag- 
pipes! That means the kilted High- 
landers are coming, and presently they 
swing past, philabeg and plaid waving 
rhythmically, jeweled brooches flash- 
ing. 

Is Peter not tired yet? 

Peter cannot hear what the inquirer 
is saying, but grasps the point, never- 
theless. He settles himself on his two 
feet more doggedly than before. Jenny 
is not where she is to see the soldiers, 
and from her hight she does not de- 
scend till a certain thing has taken 
place—till ¢4e figure of the procession 
has gone by. 

Accordingly, Jenny gives herself up 
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anew to gazing and wondering. Some 
one near says the carriages of the 
princesses have started, and may ap- 
pear at any moment; and even as the 
words are in the speaker’s mouth a 
gayly appointed equipage with its four 
spirited bays comes into view. It is 
followed by more of its kind, each 
filled with richly attired occupants. 

One and another of our pretty, smil- 
ing royal ladies are recognized; there 
are special cheers for special favorites; 
the Princess Mary of Teck carries off 
the palm, as well the kindly, benevo- 
lent lady may. The nation’s own prin- 
cess cannot have any personal recep- 
tion, as the lesser light must be merged 
in that of the greater on this occasion. 
She sits with her august mother-in-law. 

All at once ‘enny Malory gives a 
clutch at Peter’s collar, nearly stran- 
gling him in her vehemence. 

‘«Oh, Peter, Peter! she’s coming!” 

For Jenny’s straining eyeballs have 
caught a distinct vision of the cream- 
colored Arabs which Peter has in- 
structed her to look out for; and even 
if she had not recognized them she 
must have been enlightened by the 
shout of ‘‘ The Queen—the Queen!”’ 

Yes, it is she; it can be no other 
than she! There she sits, the beloved 
sovereign of her rejoicing people, and 
Jenny sees her face—sees it plainly— 
would know it anywhere—and Jenny’s 
very bosom is bursting with love and 

loyalty. Was it not worth every- 
thing to have achieved at last this joy 
of joys? 

She lets go Peter's collar to wave her 
poor little toil-worn hand, but Peter at 
the moment staggers; his knees, in 
truth, are all but giving way, tho noth- 
ing will extort from him as much; and, 
feeling her throne tremble beneath her, 
his sweetheart makes a grab at some 
other source of support; a broad and 
steady shoulder it proves to be, and to 
it she clings thenceforth securely. 

‘‘Hooray! Hooray!” she cries. Her 
shrill notes are music in Peter’s ears. 

‘‘Hooray! Hooray!’ He can just 
distinguish them, tho his head is buried 
out of sight. 

And he can feel Jenny wriggle, and 
that is enough. He knows she has ob- 
tained the desire of her heart. 

“God save the Queen! God save the 
Queen!’’ Some one has struck up the 
first few notes of a strain with which 
the very air is quivering, and in a few 
seconds all around are singing at the 
pitch of their voices—all but Peter; and 
he, with the beads standing upon his 
brow, is holding on like grim death to 
his self-imposed task. 

At length the notes die away, merged 
in one long roar of acclamation; and 
Jenny, with a deep gasp of pure satis- 
faction, says, ‘‘Put me down now, 
Peter.”’ 

And as she jumps lightly down—easi- 
ly, too, for there is an instantaneous 
relaxation of the surrounding pressure 
now that the Queen has passed out of 
sight—Jenny perceives for the first time 
where her hand has been lying during 
the crisis, and on whom she has de- 
pended for no inconsiderable share of 
her support. 

A tall gentleman who, for reasons of 
his own, is not in window or stand, 
but sharing a view, free to all, with her 
Majesty’s humbler subjects, has been 
Jenny Malory’s ‘‘second horse,” and 
now she blushes for herself as she sees 
upon whom her vise-like grip has been 
laid. 


‘Oh, sir, I beg your pardon, I did 
not think what I was doing. I just 
laid hold of the first thing near.” And 


she is conscious that ‘lay hold’’ she 
did indeed, especially at the supreme 
moment! 
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But what a nice, kind face is that to 
which she appeals! There is a smile all 
over it. And now it is turned on 
Jenny, now upon her sweatheart. Dear 
me, how pleased and pleasant this 
stranger looks! 

‘‘Never you trouble to apologize to 
me, my girl.”” There is no mistaking 
the cordiality of the words. ‘‘I am 
right glad to have been of any sort of 
service to you and to him,’’ nodding at 
Peter Hickson, who is now wiping his 
heated neck and straightening his 
aching back. ‘‘And look here—you 
must allow me to say it—that man of 
yours is a man to be froudof. There's 
not one man in a thousand would have 
done what he did. He’s a regular 
érzck—that’s what he is. And you may 
be proud of him—froud of him, I say’’ 
—with gathering emphasis—‘‘for he’s 
a regular érick.” And before poor, 
humble-minded Peter can realize that 
such a eulogium is actually meant for 
him it has been taken up by others, 
and he finds himself the subject of so 
many friendly glancés and laudatory re, 
marks that it is quite embarrassing. 
Jenny, however, is radiant. It was all 
that was needed to complete her day. 

‘*Good-day, and good luck to you 
both,”’ says the stranger, turning away, 
and he is almost instantly lost in the 
crowd. 

‘But I did just get out ‘ Thank you, 
sir,’’’ asseverated Peter’s sweetheart, 
telling all about it on her return home; 

‘and as for Peter, I’m sure no one would 
mind his not being able to say any- 
thing. He had no breath at the mo- 
ment, and was shamefaced besides. 
And, Father, tho I saw the Queen, 
and all the procession, and the soldiers 
and horses, I don’t know that I'll think 
of anything pleasanter about the whole 
Jubilee Day than that strange gentle- 
man’s kind look at Peter, and the way 
he said I was to be ‘proud of’ my 
man. 

‘« Why, then, I don’t see as I can do 
better than say the same thing,”’ said 
the smith, slowly. 


CraANnBROOK HAL LE, ILForp, ENGLAND, 


When My Mamma Makes 
Bread. 


BY ELIZA CALVERT HALL, 





WHEN my mamma makes bread at night 
I help her all I can; 

I climb up by the table 
And hold my little pan, 


And watch her while she mixes in 
The flour so soft and white, 

And salt and milk and sugar, 
And yeast to make it light. 


And then she kneads and kneads it, 
Till it’s smooth as it can be; 

And if I’m good and do not tease 
She gives a piece to me. 


I put a cover over it, 
And all the dark, still night, 
While I am sleeping in my bed 
My bread is getting light. 
Last time it baked so nice and brown, 
And everybody said, 
When it was done, there never was 
A better loaf of bread. 


I reached up to the parrot’s cage 
And gave a piece to Polly, 

Then I buttered all the rest and had 
A party for my dolly. 


Bow inc GREEN, Ky. 


Sadie’s Visit to the Governor 
and What Came of It. 


BY HARRIET CARYL COX, 


THE Governor was returning from 
luncheon in good humor, albeit in 
something ofa hurry. 

He had lingered longer than he in- 
tended, listening to the anecdotes of 
his companions; so now he passed 
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rapidly down the corridors of the State 
House, exchanging greetings with those 
he met, and entered his own office. 

His quick eyes noted the one clerk 
busily at work, and he nodded as he 
passed on to the inner office. 

His hand was on the door-knob when 
a child’s voice remonstrated: ‘‘ The 
Governor ain’t in there; he’s gone to 
dinner. You'll have to wait.”’ 

The clerk turned his head as if to 
speak; but the Governor silenced him 
with a motion as he turned toward the 
speaker. His kindly eyes took in with 
a giance the small girl figure resting 
back in the big chair. . Her feet did not 
reach to the floor; her coat was flung 
over the back of another chair, and her 
hat hung on to the door-knob of the 
Governor's private office. She cer- 
tainly was very much at home. 

She looked up and smiled. 

‘Have some?” she said, holding up 
adoughnut, ‘‘Thereare plenty more,” 
looking down at the paper bag in her 
lap. ‘‘I brought my lunch along, ‘cause 
I’ was afraid I'd get hungry; and if 
you've got to wait you might as well eat 
something too.’’ 

The Governor smiled in answer. 

«I’ve been here ’most forever,’’ she 
continued, confidingly, ‘‘and there’ve 
been just piles of fulks in; but that man 
over there”—pointing to the listening 
clerk—‘‘ he said the Governor couldn't 
see any one before three o'clock. He’s 
a real nice man, tho, even if he did send 
them off. He must be some particular 
friend of the Governor, I guess, seeing 
he stays here all the time-and looks out 
for things. He’s been real polite to me, 
and you'd like him, I know,’’ nodding 
gravely into the Governor’s amused 
face. 

‘Suppose we go in here and wait,” 
suggested the Governor, opening the 
door of his inner office. 

**Oh, I daren’t!” The child’s voice 
was full of awe. ‘‘It’s the Governor’s, 
you know, and he mightn’t like it.’’ 

Her voice was scarce above a whisper 
as she slipped noiselessly from her chair 
and stood by the Governor, gazing into 
the room with wide-open eyes. 

‘We might go in, don’t you think ?” 
queried the Governor, a break in his 
voice, turning to the clerk. 

‘Oh yes, certainly,” replied the 
clerk, with an answering smile. 

‘« There! didn’t 1 tell you?” cried the 
child as she danced into the room. 
‘«He’s a kind man, just asI said.’’ 

‘*You sit there,” indicating the re- 
volving chair at the desk, ‘‘ and we’ll 
make believe you're the Governor. I 
wish you were,” wistfully. 

‘*Why?’’ queried the Governor. 
“You aren't afraid of him, are you?’’ 

‘‘No,”’ hesitatingly. ‘That is, not 
much. I guess I almost ain’t. But 
he’s the Governor, you know, and has 
to do very important things, and he 
might not like to be bothered with a 
little girl. But I wouldn’t be afraid of 
you, ‘cause you’ve got such kind eyes. 
You'd listen to me, but he might tell me 
to get out. Do you suppose he 
would ?” : 

‘*No,’’ the Governor reassured her. 
«‘He might be very busy, you know, but 
I guess he’d listen to you; that is, if 
you should tell your story well and 
plainly. You might tell it to meas a 
sort of practice, then I can tell better if 
the Governor will listen to you.”’ 

‘All right,” she began, settling back 
in her chair and rubbing its shiny arms. 

«It’s about a fair, you see,’’ looking 
up intothe kind eyes. ‘‘We want to 


have one out where I live—one to help 
the Grand Army, you know, ’cause they 
were soldiers, and their house got burned 
down, and they don’t have any place to 
But nobody won't go to fairs, 


meet, 
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*cause they’re. tired of them, and some 
one said if they could only get the Gov- 
ernor to come down and be there and 
say something, and to shake hands with 
the people, why, they could get a big 
crowd out. 

‘*Folks would come from all round, 
same’s they do to acattle show, ‘cause 
they’re awfully fond of the Governor. 
He’s the best one we ever had, you 
know. That’s what they say, but I 
guess it’s partly ‘cause some of the men 
was in the same company with him in 
the War; and seeing he’s Governor and 
they know him, it makes ‘em feel pretty 
big. 

‘« Anyway, I heard a man say so; but 
then, he’s always saying something that 
ain’t nice. He said the Governor 
wouldn’t come when the committee 
wrote to him about it; and when the 
answer came that he had too many en- 
gagements he just smiled and said, ‘I 
told you so.’ 

‘*And they felt awful discouraged, 
and Papa felt so bad I just thought I’d 
come and see about it. I thought if I 
could see the Governor and tell him 
about it, perhaps he’d come after all. 
I don’t suppose he will, tho, seeing I’m 
only a little girl.”’ 

‘‘He might,’’ the Governor suggest- 
ed, looking beyond her out of the win- 
dow. ‘‘He might not have under- 
stood, you know; for he gets a good 
many invitations to go to places, and 
probably he didn’t realize how much 
you wanted him.”’ 

The child’s face brightened. ‘Oh, 
we do want him awfully,’’ she cried; 
‘¢and we’d make lots of money, I know. 
And I thought perhaps he’d bring his 
little girl along with him, and we'd 
show her round. We're going to have 
ice-cream, you know. Don't you s’pose 
she'd like to come?” 

A murmur of voices in the outer 
office, and a gruff voice calling, 

«« Sadie!” precluded any answer to this 
query. 

‘*It’s Sam,” said the child, slipping 
out of her chair, ‘‘and he’s come for 


me, and I sha’n’t see the Governor. 
Now ain't that just too bad!’ Big 
tears rolled down her cheeks. ‘‘ And 


—I’m—so—disappointed,’’ she sobbed. 

‘«I might tell him for you,’’ the Gov- 
ernor said, drawing her toward him. 
‘* You've told me aii about it, so that I 
understand perfectly, and I’ll see that 
he knows all about it, and I’ll send you 
word to-morrow.”’ 

‘*Will you, really?’’ The child’s 
voice trembled with eagerness. ‘‘ You 
aren’t teasing, are you, seeing I’m a 
little girl ?’’ - 

‘‘No,”” he assured her, gravely. 
‘‘Honest Injun! That’s what you say 
when you mean it, isn’t it? I thought 
so,’’ as the child nodded. ‘‘ That’s 
what my little girl makes me say some- 
times. Well, now you run along with 
Sam, and be sure to go to the post- 
office to-morrow,so as to know whether 
the Governor will come. I’m pretty 
sure he will,’’ he added, as she van- 
ished into the outer office. 





The town of Mayfair was in a state of 
great excitement. The Grand Army 
was to hold a big fair, and the Govern- 
or was to be present. He was actually 
coming, despite his former refusal. 

A big official-looking document had 
come to the chairman of the commit- 
tee, saying that on further considera- 
tion, the Governor_had decided to give 
himself the pleasure of opening the 
fair, and furthermore, he should bring 
‘two members of his staff with him. 

Sadie had heard of it with great joy; 
but it was no news to her, for she had 
received a note from her casual friend 





at the State House; and this she treas- 
ured, and slept with it under her pillow 
every night. 

At last the night of the fair came, 
and the hall was crowded so there was 
scarce space left for the entrance of the 
Governor and his escort when he should 
come, Sadie’s father was one of them. 


‘They had gone to the station to meet 


him. 

There was a thrill of expectancy all 
through the crowd, and eyes were kept 
anxiously on the door. 

Sadie edged tothe center of the hall, 
and clasped and unclasped her hands 
nervously. Her cheeks were flushed 
and her eyes shone, 

The people about the door were 
crowding back. Two menin uniform, 
with gold lace appeared in the doorway. 
The Governor would come next. 

A burst of music from the band. 
The people were moving excitedly. But 
where was the Governor? She looked 
in vain for more gold lace. Perhaps 
he would wear a purple robe such as 
kings wore. 

Why, there was the man she had 
talked to at the State House. She 
gave a happy laugh. How nice! He 
had come too. 

She started forward to meet him, and 
he turned toward the eager child, a 
bright smile illuminating his handsome 
face. But the crowd held her back. 
‘* Wait till the Governor has passed,’’ 
some one said. 

‘« The Governor!’’ She drew a quick 
breath. Could he be the Governor? 
Why, she had talked to him the same 
as if he were any common man. ~What 
must he think of her? He couldn’t be 
angry, surely, because he had come. 
Yes, he really had come, for all the 
people were pointing toward him and 
whispering. 

He seemed to be looking toward her, 
She shrank back shyly; but his kindly 
eyes had caught sight of the little figure, 
and he smiled and held out his hand. 

So, unconscious of the throng of 
amazed onlookers, and seeing only his 
kindly face, she slipped from her place 
and ran to him; and together up the 
hall, through the cheering crowd, they 
passed—Sadie and the Governor of the 
State, hand in hand. 


ABINGTON, Mass. 


Learn by Heart. 


Studies. 


READ, not to contradict and confute, 
nor to believe and take for granted, nor 
to find talk and discourse, but to weigh 
and consider. Some books are to be 
tasted, others to be swallowed, and some 
few to be chewed and digested; that is, 
some books are to be read only in parts; 
others to be read, but not curiously, and 
some few to be read wholly, and with 
diligence and attention. Some books, 
also, may be read by deputy, and extracts 
made of them by others; but thac would 
be only in the less important arguments 
and the meaner sort of books; else dis- 
tilled books are, like common distilled 
waters, flashy things. Reading maketh 
a full man, conference a ready man, 
and writing an exact man; and therefore, 
if a man write little he had need have a 
great memory; if he confer little, he 
had need have a present wit, and if he 
read little, he had need have much cun- 
ning, to seem to know that he doth not. 

—FRANCIS BACON, 1561-1626. 








Pebbles. 


This: ‘The street contractor lost 
his contract, didn’t he?” That: ‘‘ Yes; 
he wouldn’t mend his ways.’’— Cornell 
Widow. 


.... Little Elmer: ‘‘ Pa, what does ‘ req- 
uiescat in pace’ mean?” Professor 
Broadhead: ‘‘ Please stay dead, is near 
enough.’’—Puck. 


..-‘‘Oh!” groaned Tommy, the day 
after Thanksgiving, as he took a bitter 
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dose of medicine, ‘‘I wish I hadn’t been 
so thankful yesterday.”—Zxchange. 


....-During a heavy rain-storm yester- 
day afternoon lightning knocked hun- 
dreds of people right and left in this city, 
but none was seriously hurt.—J/ndian- 
apolis Journal. 


...-Declaring Himself.—‘' Do you like 
the hat ?”’ as she turned it slowly on the 
pink tipsof her fingers. ‘‘ More than I 
can tell; but I love its darling little own- 
er,” ‘How sweet! It belongs to my 
sister. I’ll call her.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


...-No Wonder.—‘‘ What,’”’ asked the 
British official, ‘‘shall we do to the 
Akhoond?” ‘‘ Swat him!’ said the high- 
er official. ‘‘Do you think we khan?’ 
‘‘Certainly. Ameer trifle.” And then 
the tribesmen ordered another revolu- 
tion.—Zxchange. 


....Here is a retort which a ‘‘dull” 
student once made.—Professor: ‘You 
seem to be very dull. When Alexander 
the Great was your age he had already 
conquered the world.” Student: ‘‘ Well, 
you see, he had Aristotle for a teacher.” 
—Chambers’ Journal. 


...-A Sententious Prisoner.—From a 
Paris paper we take the following con- 
versation in a police court: The President: 
‘It appears from your record that you 
have been thirty-seven times previously 
convicted.” Zhe Prisoner (sententious- 
ly): ‘‘ Man is not perfect.” —London Globe. 


...‘*1 know,” said the African chief , 
bitterly, ‘‘that your people will sooner or 
later grab my territory.’’ ‘‘ Don’t use 
such harsh expressions,’’ said the Euro- 
pean diplomat, soothingly. ‘‘We may 
some time find it necessary to rectify our 
frontier; but don’t talk about grabbing 
territory.”—Zxchange. 


..+eNo one who visited the Horse Show 
last week, and saw the various kinds of 
horses and the various kinds of folks, 
could help feeling that the horse is a 
blessed boon to intelligent men. But, 
after all is said and done, the conclusion 
of it must be that the chief charm of the 
horse is that he isn’t an ass. In the 
midst of his environment thatis the most 
striking fact about him. 


. He Couldn’t Have That.—A poor 
man lay dying, and his good wife was 
tending him with homely but affectionate 
care. ‘' Don’t you think you could eat a 
bit of something, John? Now, what can 
I get for you?’ With a wan smile he 
answered, feebly: ‘‘ Well, I seem to smell 
a ham a-cooking somewhere; I think I 
could do with a little bit of that.”” ‘‘Oh 
no, John, dear,” she answered, promptly, 
‘*you can’t have that. That’s for the 
funeral.’’—Znglish Paper. 


....Song of the Yard Pump. 
Bibulous Bibliophile.— 
Creaking up and down I go 
With my watery cargo 
Foaming from the spout like snow, 
Singing handle’s largo. 


By a 


In the worn and mossy trough 
Sparrows chirp and flutter ; 

Chubby infants throw them awf— 
U1 hunks of bread and butter. 


Let’s put signs: ‘‘ No bathing here !”’ 
Lest each tiny sparrow 
Find himself a wat’ry beer 
Like Willy drowned in Yarrow. 
—Harvard Lampoon, 


....At a dinner-party the coachman 
had come into help wait at table. 
Among the guests was a very deaf old 


lady. Coachman, in handing vegeta- 
bles, comes to the deaf party. ‘‘ Peas, 
mum ?’”’ says Jehu. Noanswer. ‘ Peas, 


mum ?”’ (louder). Still no answer from 
the deaf party, but, placing her ear- 
trumpet to her ear, lifts it interrogatively 
at the man, who, glancing down and see- 
ing the tube, ejaculates: ‘‘ Well, it’s a 
rum way of taking them, but I suppose 
she likes it. Here goes!’’ and down went 
the peas into the ear-trumpet.— 7%#-Bits. 


....Following is the announcement of 
a yellow journal of the year 1goo: ‘‘ In 
our Sunday supplement we will furnish 
to our patrons the following interesting 
reading: ‘How the special confidence 
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man of this paper (the Saffron Sewer- 
bird) bunkoed the President of the United 
‘States’; ‘How our commission of jail- 
breakers rescued -Durrant, whom we 
know to be as innocent as an unborn 
babe, from San Quentin prison’; ‘ The 
clever manner in which our squad of in- 
cendiaries reduced the buildings of our 
esteemed contemporaries to ashes’; 
‘ How our train-wrecker wrecked an ex- 
cursion train, causing the death of 305% 
persons’; ‘ How we poisoned the water of 
the Spring Valley Water Company—one 
ton of rough onrats used.’ The Sunday 
after we hope to givea startling account 


of the assassination by our special corps - 


of bomb-throwers of the Czar of Russia. 
Now is the time to subscribe.’’—Fresno 
(Cal.) Republican, 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 

whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 
_ Every month one or more prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during December the following prizes are 
offered: 

First PrizeE.—‘‘Sketches Awheel in 
Modern Iberia,’’ by Fanny Bullock Work- 
man and William Hunter Workman. 

SECOND PriZE.- “ Fairy-Tale Plays and 
How to Act Them,”’ by Mrs. Hugh Bell. 

THIRD PrizeE.—‘‘Captain Chap,” by Frank 
R. Stockton. 

FourtTH PrizeE.—‘‘ The Old Infant and 
Similar Stories,’’ by Will Carleton. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows. 

PUzzLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





For the best solution to the following puz- 
zles we will send ‘‘ The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table.”’ 


A Ho.LMEs Party. 


(The dashes are to be replaced by the titles 
of poems by Oliver Wendell Holmes. The 
number of dashes indicate the number of 
words in the title.) 

This being a family affair, arranged by 
(1) — ——, as (2) — — — to (3) —— — —, as 
she called him, was much more enjoyable 
than (4) —- — — given a short time ago as 
(5) — — —tothe honored author of (6) — 
— and (7) —— --; at least, that is (8) — — 

(9) — — —, (10) —, (11) —and (12) — were 
there, of course, and (13) — —, (14) — — —, 
so full of fun and frolic that they could not 
be left out. 


(15) —- — had also invited as intimate 
friends of the family, those whom she 
called (16) — — —, (17) ———— and (18) 
—-—-.—, whom we, in turn, nicknamed (19) 

We had (20) — — — — in (21) — — —— — : 
telling the story of (22) — — —— —— — , in 


the race of our childhood days. 
There was but little ceremony, save that 


some one read (23) — — — —, and an (24) 
— — was sung by (25) —, (26) + ——, who, 
with her professional friends, (27) — — — 
and (28) — — — furnished music for the en- 
joyment of her guests. 

(29) — — we listened with renewed de- 


light to (30) — — — — — — , admired the 
portrait of (31) — —in the quaint old par- 
lor, and indulged in many reminiscences of 
(32) — —. 

(33) — — —, and our largest one, (34) — — 
—, rehearsed, amid rapturous applause, the 
old story of the stony pudding which his 
children threw away during (35) — — —, 
after their great good luck in receiving (36) 

It seemed (37) —— — — — that (3%) — — 
— should be playing (39) — — — instead of 
(40) — — —,as we were saying (41) — — — to 
(42) — — — of our venerable aunt; and yet, 
as we sauntered down (43) — — — — to (44) 
— — — on our way home, it seemed a fit 
emblem of (45) — — set to music. 

H. E. BANNING. 


CHARADE. 


My frst is found in animals and vegetables 
as well; 

’Tis often full of fluids—no more of it I'll 
tell; 

My second in conservatories frequently is 
heard; 

While on the streets of every town is daily 
seen my third. 

My fourth is but a little word; pronounce it 
rather slow 


- 





In friendly conversation, and {it™plainly 
rhymes with “low.” 

To guess my whole one should be learned in 
geographic lore, 

For 'tis a lovely river and a city on its 
shore. C. B. H. 


BIBLICAL PUZZLE. 


We three were alike, but no kinship allied ; 

We ne’er knew each other, tho oft side by 
side ; 

We had heads but no feet,so we never 
could run; 

With feathers abundant, of wings we had 
none. 

Tho wingless and footless we swiftly could 
fly ; ; 

And tho shot bya prince,yet we never could 
die ; 

We were purposed to kill, but we saved a 
king’s life ; 

Tho speechless, we told of another king’s 
strife. 

We were nameless, but yet are enshrined in 
the Book ; 

First Samuel shows, if you patiently look. 

GEORGE S. GASSNER. 


WoRD-SQUARE. 
1, A feminine name; 2, worships; 3, parts 


of a harness; 4, threefold; 5, shouts; 6, to 
tax. L. M. N. Terry. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 18. 


Cuarave.—Indigestion. 

DiaconaL.—Asa Gray. 1, Anatomy; 2, asunder; 
3, blatant; 4, stagger; 5, cheered; 6, caravan; 7, Ger- 
many. , 

Wuo Was Ir?—1, Angelo, Emerson; 2, Burns, 
Whittier; 3, Addison, Pope; 4, Washington, Lowell; 
5, Dante, Longfellow; 6, Bayard Taylor, Whittier; 
7, Whittier, Lowell; 8, Napoleon, Byron, 9, Grant, 
Holmes; to, Garrison, Whittier; 11, Lincoln, Lowell; 
12, Milton, Longfellow; 13, Bryant, Holmes; 14, 
Burns, Longfellow; 15, Shakespeare, Longfellow; 
16, Victoria, Tennyson; 17, Keats, Longfellow: 18, 
Alice Cary, Whittier. 

CentTrRAL Acrostic.—William McKinley. 1, Dower; 
2, weigh; 3, valid; 4, allot; 5, spite; 6, grain; 7, 
comet; 8, tamed; 9, lucky; 10, joker; 11, brine; 12, 
honey; 13, melon; 14, fleet; 15, Fayal. 


The prize for November 4th was won by 
B. R. Steiner, Baltimore, Md. 


He Had Catarrh 


But He Has Been Entirely Cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


“‘My little boy had catarrh in his head. 
When he arose in the morning it was dis- 
tressing to hear him try to clear his throat. 
He began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
he is now entirely — ”—Mrs. NELLIE 


TAPLIN, North Volney, N 
Sarsa- 


H ood’s parilla 


Is the Best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 











one Dose. Are the best 
after-dinner pills. 





Ladies’ Watches 


For Christmas Gifts. 
Tiffany & Co. invite 


attention to their collection 
of ladies’ watches, which 
for novelty, excellence of 
design and decoration of 
the cases, are unequaled. 
The movements of these 
watches insure time-keep- 
ing qualities equal to their . 
beauty. Each watch bears 
the name of Tiffany & 
Co. and carries their guar- 
antee. 


Tiffany & Co. 


UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 


800 SILK REMNANTS, enough for a 
Quilt 4q. yds,50c. Immense Pacx., with 
& patterns, 1Uc, postpaid. Lemarié’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. 


|. a Gas Burners. Invented 

97 (on new principle—‘‘Man- 
tele superceded). eae 
economic, handsome, $1.50. I sell 











consumers — pre paid, ‘il 
local nt appointed. 
A. G. MO y° LaGrange, UL 
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Do You Know.... 


that three-fourths 
of the food value 
of wheat is bolt- 


Franklin 
“Mills Flour, 


YZ A Fine moms the 


tire Wheat, 


As pes by the Franklin 
Mills, i is a little off white; there- 
in is where the richness lies—in 
its tint. This flour is a brain, 
bone, nerve and muscle builder— 
a life giver and sustainer. 


If your grocer does not keep 
Franklin Mills Flour, have bim 
order some for you or send us ” 
his name and your order—we |/Zagm> 
will see that you are supplied. 6 ‘* 

See that the Flour delivered yz 
bears our label; avoid substi- Was 
tutes. Booklet mailed free. 


The genuine made only by the 
> FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LACKPORT, N.Y. 


Davis Collamore & Co. 
Minton’s China, 
English and French 
Intaglio Glassware. 


Choice Patterns. Great Variety. 
Broadway and 21st Street, N. Y. 


JAECKEL, 


Imperting and Manufacturing 
FURRIER. 


11 East roth Street, N. Y. 


SABLES. 


An immense assortment of Russian and 
Hudson Bay skins to select from. 














SABLE CAPES, 
SABLE COLLARETTES, 
SABLE NECK PIECES. 


Special garments completed at short notice. 
Telephone 782-18. 


GROCERIES. 


No Froakfacs tal table compicte wishout my 





43 Bl ffee. as please the 
caatee as be as my 41 ity and dav aoe are 
and flav 


or 
ver all ten in adjacent cities free. 
Freight _ repaid . # ta steamer to all points 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention 
Send for price list of choice LANAN, Grocertes.- 
L. J CALL 


Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 





— will last a e 4 are 
wn the world over as the standard 
of American make. Wesend toanyone 


giving us his full address this watch, 
airs or ladies’, per Express, C.0.D. 


with privilege _ examination. 7] 
satisfactory 


charges and give a beauti! 
fre ROYAL MFG. CO. 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ue 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
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ENGLISH-MADE 
Brass and Iron 


SPECIAL SALE. 

Having relinquished our wholesale depart- 
ment, we arte offering for sale the whole of 
our immense stock at manufacturer’s prices. 

Exclusive designs, highest finish and best 
workmanship. 150 patterns. Catalogues 
and price lists on application. 

HOSKINS & SEWELL, 

16 East 15th Street, New York. 





ENGLAND:—LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM. 





THE MIDLAND ROUTE 


THROUGH TOURIST SLEEPING CARS 
3 CALI FORN IA @ 


z —3 . eae 
MOUNTAIN: AND COAST 
Jee PERSONALLY) 


CONDUCTED |s=s 
EXCURSIONS, 


SATURDAY | 
NIGHT | 
VIA 


CHICAGO MILWAUKEE & ‘STPAUL 


ILWAY. Seeinas satr tare erry AxD ode 


LAUREL... PINES 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, 
NOW OPEN. 


HORACE PORTER, Manager. 













WITHOUT CHANGE 
Dining Cars and 
— Smoking 
Li “a Cars 
Prag Chicago 

EVERY DAY. 

All ts sell 

po He a the 


NORTH-WESTERN 


[jays 


VIATHE 





LINE 
, NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


CHIC AGO 6 








he 

CALIFORNIA 
LIMITED 

Santa Fe Route 


Twice a week betwe 
Chicago and Los Angeles 
Pullman palace sleepers; 
Buffet-Smoker and through 
| Dining car managed by Mr 
Fred Harvey; also Pullman 
between St.Louis and Los 
inconnection with 
Wabash R.R. via Kansas 
City. 
Only first-class tickets 
honored. 
Time from Chicago 72 
hours; from St Louis 
sand from 





ést Ro 
Best Tr, 
Tr da Best e 
Pags.Afent, Topeha, Kansas 
* —SAHiggins.as t Gen'l Pass. Agta 
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Dr. Jaeger’s 
The Standard Underwear of the World 


Made from the Finest Pure Wool, under the 
supervision of Prof. Dr. G. Jaeger, is always 
of one standard quality, producing the fin- 
estand softest undergarments. 
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Beware of imitations! The 
genuine have 
DR. JAEGER’S 
PORTRAIT STAMPED 
UPON THEM, 
These garments can be made 
to order if desired. Explana- 
tory an ve Cata- 
and Price-list sent free by mail, on 
application. 
DR. JAEGER’S 
SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. 
Main Retail Store: Branches: 
16 West 23d St. | 166 Broadway, 
New York. 248 W. 125th St. 
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Su 
Be 


. Cf 
Dressing 
is prepared in the largest leather factory in 
the world by the makers of Vici Kid—the 
most noted leather in the world. It gives a 
shoe a bright and lasting lustre, makes it soft 
and pliable, keeps it m cracking in wet 
and dry weather. The constant use of Vici 
Dressing means a saving in shoe leather 
which the student of economy can’t over- 
look. Ask the dealer forit. An illustrated 
book, telling how to care for shoes and in- 
crease their wear, mailed free. 
) ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 








FOR XMAS PRESENTS: 















EVERY TIME. 
JuSTLY CELEBRATED 


BONBONS. 
HOCOLATES. 


863 BROADWAY, New York. 
Orders can be placed now to be packed & shipped 

ANY DESIRED DATE. 
CANDIES ser EVERYWHERE oy MAIL on EXPRESS. 








HIGH GRADE ENAMEL WARE. 


This Trade [iark A iy 





on bottom of each 
article. (& i 
DOUBLE COATED and & 
ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
Sc 
Containsno ARSENIC, ) 


ANTIMONY. LEAD 
— poisonous ingredi- 
ents. 






"STEEY 
Others may claim purity, we alone substantiate it 
by chemist’s certificate attached to each article. 


thereby doing meen pep the necessity of a lead bath) 
or the employmen 

rations to achieve such results.”—C. H. Brace, M. 

in American Journal of Health. 


ae Tne ER 


For Sale by all 


Write for free booklet 
containing startling 
information about 
ENAMELED 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


Lalance & Grosjean 
Mfg. Co. 


New Yerk: 
Chicage: Besten. 





Reputable Dealers,’ 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


Hide and Leather Business. 


First Hatr. 
BY OLIVER L. GARNER. 


Tue hide and leather business includes, 
in its various specialties, a large number 
of industries. There are the tanneries, 
where the leather is prepared for the 
market. There are wholesale dealers in 
the different kinds of leather—leather 
findings, goat and sheep leather, cut 
soles, etc. There are importers who 
deal only in calf skins; manufacturers of 
welting leather; makers of tanners’ tools; 
leather brokers; makers of leather ma- 
chinery, lasts and shoe patterns, die-cut- 
ters, retail shoe dealers, harness dealers, 
etc. A directory of the hide and leather 
business, issued by a trade paper, which 
covets only the city of New York and 
vicinity, contains the names of nearly 
fifty thousand persons who, in one way 
or another, are connected with this in- 
dustry. 

Sole and kid leather, used in the man- 
ufacture of shoes, comes from New York; 
Boston, however, is the largest market 
for sole leather and the heavy leather 
used in making the uppers of shoes. 
Harness-leather comes mostly from Pitts- 
burg, Louisville and Cincinnati. But a 
great deal of leather is imported. Some 
hides are supplied. by the Spanish or wild 
bullock of Buenos Ayres, the animals 
being run down by hunters and slaugh- 
tered inthe usual manner. The largest 
ox hides are used for sole-leather; the 
skins of cows, being thin, are only used 
for saddlers’ leather. It is a singular 
fact that the hide of the bull is thinner 
and more flabby than that of an ox or a 
cow, and therefore does not make good 
leather. ‘ 

The character of the leather, of course, 
for strength and quality depends on the 
state of the skin, and the condition of 
the skin is better if the animal is killed 
during the cold rather than the warm 
weather. The aim is to secure a skin 
that is not thin or flabby. The character 
of the food the animal has been eating 
and the condition of his health have very 
much to do with the quality of his hide. 
Sheep skins, which are largely used by 
bookbinders, in this country, come most- 
ly from Ohio; but a large number are 
imported from abroad, especially from 
Great Britain, the greatest sheep-raising 
country in the world. Calf skins, also 
morocco (made from goat skins), are also 
largely used.for bookbinding. The dry 
skins that come from South America are 
generally used for sole-leather, or belting 
leather used in connection with machin- 
ery. Accalf skin is valuable in propor- 
tion to its strength and size. When it is 
properly tanned it makes a good leather 
for boots and shoes; patent leather is 
also made from it. In France, when the 
best results are desired in the use of this 
leather, skins of animals not more than 
six months of age are used. The hide 
of the horse is sometimes utilized in the 
manufacture of the uppers of shoes, also 
for japanning and enameling purposes. 
The skin of the goat, when tanned and 
curried, is used to make the uppers of 
ladies’ shoes. Sheep skins are used for 
lining and trunk trimmings. The skin 
of the deer makes good uppers for shoes. 
It may be said here that the heavier hides 
are used for the soles and uppers in the 
manufacture of shoes. The skin portion 
is used for the upper part of the shoe, 
for slippers, for fancy and decorative 
purposes, bookbinding and the manufac- 
ture of pocket-books. 

Russia leather is also used in the man- 
ufacture of pocket-books, satchels, etc. 
Until a few years ago, a large quantity 
of this leather was imported into the 
United States from Russia. In 1873 
Marshall Jewell was our Minister to Rus- 
sia. At that time we were getting all 
our leather from Russia, for the reason 
‘that the process by which it was made 
was not known in this country. Mr. 
Jewell had been.a tanner, and, naturally, 
he. wasS interested in knowing how this 


growing demand, was prepared. Aftera 
while he discovered the secret process by 
which it was made. He communicated 
the information to manufacturers in our 
country, who soon turned out a quality of 
Russian leather as good as that which 
had been imported. The process is to 
take the leather which is to be Russian- 
ized, steep it in a solution of fifty pounds 
each of oak and hemlock bark and sumac, 
one pound of willow bark and nine hun- 
dred gallons of water; this mixture is 
heated by steam, the sides being im- 
mersed till struck through. While the 
material is stilldamp the outer side is 
smeared with a solution of oil of birch 
bark dissclved in a little alcohol and 
ether. It is this which makes the pecul- 
iar odor in this kind of leather and also 
renders it pliable. 

Alligator leather, the supply of which 
comes from Florida, has been found par- 
ticularly serviceable in the manufacture 
of bootsand shoes. Theskins of lizards, 
snakes and seals have also been utilized 
in the same way. The skin of the wal- 
rus, when tanned, is used for polishing 
knives and tools, and a remarkable thing 
about this kind of leather is that it takes 
two years to tan a walrus hide. 

A piece of leather is valuable according 
to the specific purpose for which it is to 
be used. The hide of the animal is, so 
to speak, mapped out, and in the trade 
each portion is known by a distinctive 
name. The hide and leather business 
has now become such a large and impor- 
tant industry that it is very much special- 
ized; one firm will deal in only one par- 
ticular kind of hides, or, it may be, in 
one particular portion of the hide. The 
entire hide of the animal is called a crop; 
one-half of the crop, cut into longitudinal 
form, a side; the cheeks and the shank 
pieces are called the offal. Another sec- 
tion is composed of the neck and shoulders. 
The butt forms the hide minus the offal, 
and half of the butt, cut lengthwise, is 
called a bend. 

We must not overlook a curious and 
interesting fact in connection with the 
history of leather, and that is, accord- 
ing to Seneca, leather, appropriately 
stamped was, at one time, the only cur- 
rent money. As late as about 1250 
Frederick II paid his troops with leather 
money. About a century later King 
John, of England, for the ransom of his 
royal person, promised to pay Edward 
III, of England, three millions of gold 
crowns. In order to fulfil this obliga- 
tion, he was reduced tothe mortifying 
necessity of paying the expenses of the 
palace in leather money. In the center 
of each piece there was a little bright 
point of silver. In that reign is found 
the origin of the burlesque honor of boy- 
hood called ‘‘conferring the leather 
medal.’’ The imposing ceremonies ac- 
companying a presentation gave full 
force, dignity and value to a leather 
jewel, which noblemen were probably 
proud:to receive at the hand of majesty. 

The hide and leather business, in its 
various branches, furnishes employment 
to an army of workmen. A certain class 
of employés are employed in the tannery 
(the work of which will be described in 
the next article), and each of the follow- 
ing branches requires a separate class of 
workmen who are familiar with that par- 
ticular kind of work—belting, calf and 
kip skin, glove leather, harness, horse 
collars, leather washers, piano leather, 
bicycle leather, pocket-books, bags, etc., 
saddles, shoe and glove leather, sole 
leather, spectacle cases, upper leather, 
etc. 

It would not be possible to give accu- 
rately the rate of wages paid to this class 
of help, because some employers are 
more generous than others on account of 
their workmen having been with them a 
long time and become familiar with their 
peculiar methods of manufacture; but, 
approximately the rates per day will av- 
erage about as follows: Curriers, $1.25; 
dyers, $1.25; finishers, $1.50; shavers, 
$2.50; tanners, $1.33; beltmakers, $1.64. 
Calfskin: curriers, $1.67; finishers, $1.50; 
grainers, $1.50; setters, $2.50. Glove 
leather: beam hands, $1.75; breakers, 


kind _ of leather, for which there was a $1.50; engineers, $1,50; finishers, $2 to 
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_ $3; splitters, $1.75. Harnesses: appren- 


tices, 66 cents; collar-makers, $2.50; fin- 
ishers, $1.75; harness-makers, $1 to $2.50; 
saddie-makers. 84 cents; stitchers, $1.50. 
Workers in harness specialties, $1.66; 
horse-collars, $1.25 to $2; leather goods, 
$1.50 to $2; shoe and glove leather, $1.50 
to $2; sole leather, $1.50 to $2.50. Tanners 
and curriers: dyers, $3; engineers, $1.66; 
finishers, $2; grainers, $1.12; shavers, $2; 
tanners, $1 to $1.50; upper leather, $1 to 
$1.50; pocket-books, bags, etc., $1 to 
$2.50; saddles, $1 to $2.50. 

From the commercial point of view 
most men in the hide and leather busi- 
ness seem to have grownupinit. Ref- 
erence is made to the storerooms in the 
‘“swamp district’’ in New York, as it is 
called, to which part of the city nearly 
all the wholesale houses of this kind are 
confined. A house of this kind does not 
need to employ much help—one or two 
bookkeepers, some commercial salesmen, 
tho the proprietor himself often devotes 
most of his time to mingling among the 
class of people who will be likely to pur- 
chase his goods. Old established houses 
have their regular line of customers, and 
do not need to be so active in soliciting 
business, tho the modern spirit of com- 
mercial enterprise and competition has 
affected their business to some extent, 
and will soon compel the oldest of them 
to be more active in the pursuit of cus- 
tomers. Many of the new dealers never 
served any apprenticeship to the busi- 
ness, either in the mechanical or com- 
mercial branch. An old leather mer- 
chant says that some of these men who 
are absolutely ignorant of the technical- 
ities of the business are very successful 
in its pursuit. They employ competent 
managers in whose judgment they can 
trust, and, with a rare commercial talent, 
they are keen competitors among the 
older and better-informed hands. 


New York City. 


Choice List of Home Grapes. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


Out of a collection of over eighty va- 
rieties of grapes I think a dozen may be 
selected that would cover the needs of 
a family, and most ot them be good 
grapes for market. I should myself not 
like to reduce my list below twenty of 
my favorites. 

There are three grapes that for all pur- 
poses, everywhere, on all soils, stand at 
the head of the list as people’s grapes— 
the Worden (black), the Brighton (red), 
and the Niagara (white). There are bet- 
ter white grapes than the Niagara, but 
none better suited to general planting. 
There is no longer any reason for plant- 
ing Concord while the Worden is its exact 
counterpart in all good qualities, with 
the addition of being two weeks earlier 
and much sweeter. Brighton has but one 
drawback—it must be planted with other 
sorts in order to secure pollenization of 
its flowers. A vine will rarely bear a 
single bunch if growing by itself; but in 
close proximity to Worden and Niagara it 
will be loaded with superb bunches. I rec- 
ommend that these three grapes be grown 
on houses, fences, trees, barns, rocker- 
ies,as well as onvineyard trellises. The 
grape is one of the best of fruit foods. 

There are three white grapes of super- 
eminent excellence—Lady, Eldorado and 
Hayes. The first is one of the very ear- 
liest to ripen, about August 25th; but it 
is a shy bearer with me. The difficulty 
does not seem to be entirely lack of pol- 
lenization. Thequality is simply superb, 
and the berries are large, and the bunch 
of good size. Eldorado is betier as a 
bearer of large crops of grapes, ripening 
about the middle of September; while 
Hayes, with a somewhat smaller bunch, 
is loaded down, and ripens about the 
first to the fifth of September. Lady is 
not a good keeping grape, but the other 
two sortscan be hadtill November. It is 
difficult to choose between these for qual- 
ity. 

Another group of grapes pleases me, 
but I cannot say it pleases many. Every 


one of these sorts is tart, and those who 
like sweet fruits reject them.. The hand- 
somest and best is Purity, Thisisa large 
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grape, and large bunch, on a thoroughly 
hardy vine. The color, if thoroughly 
ripened, is a soft pink; but it seldom is 
seen colored beyond a fine golden yellow. 
Grein’s Golden is quite similar, and a 
really grand affair, if you like the acid. 
It bears enormous crops; and both sorts 
keep well into November. Amber is a 
third that ripens very late—a smaller 
berry, smaller bunch, and more watery 
flavor. It keeps late. 

A group of very late-keeping grapes 
can be made up as follows: Of course 
Catawba heads the list if your soil suits 
it. It does not thrive in most sections. 
Diana is a noble grape, with strong, 
musky flavor and solid bunches that will 
keep well all winterin a cool, dry cellar. 
Alice is a new grape that has not yet been 
much disseminated; but it is of first-rate 
quality, and is the very best keeper we 
have. It does almost as well as winter ap- 
ples under similarconditions. It resembles 
Diana. Vergennes completes tue list of 
long-keeping sorts—very good, thick- 
skinned, red, large and handsome. 

The best late black grape is Herbert. 
Itis of remarkable quality; a large bunch, 
large berry, and has the fault of all 
Rogers seedlings, that it does not quite 
well pollenize itself. Grow with it al- 
ternately Pocklington. This last is an- 
other grand late grape, ripening about 
the last of September. The bunches area 
splendid sight when well opened to the 
sun. Jefferson isa glorious red grape to 
make this group complete. While entirely 
hardy, the Jefferson seldom completely 
ripens in this climate. South of New 
York it is the ideal—crisp, sparkling, 
rich. 

A group of varieties that must be cov- 
ered in winter, and‘that will pay to cover 
is made up of Goethe, Duchess and Iona. 
How one could imagine anything much 
finer than these three-grapes I cannot 
understand; but they are not fit for 
vineyard culture at the North. I lay 
them down and cover carefully with 
leaves every autumn. Duchess is a huge 
bunch of white grapes, berries only of 
medium size, ripens in early September. 
It must not be eaten till fully ripe. 
Goethe is a Rogers seedling, of pink or 
flesh-tinted green, and good enough for 
the gods. It ripens late in. October. 
Iona is a thin-skinned bag of wine, the 
very queen of juicy grapes; when quite 
ripe it is the color of Delaware. 

Now put together Gaertner, Lindley 
and Diamond, and let them grow where 
they will get all the sun possible, and 
you will have another group of splendid 
grapes. You will hardly be able tochoose 
between them. They all do better for me 
on buildings than on trellises in vineyards 
—especially Lindley. 

Among grapes for home use Naomi is 
a fine one; Eumelan better; Golden Gem 
deliciously spicy; Moyer excellent; all 
small as Delaware, which needs no de- 
scription. Walter is a little larger—a 
compact bunch and a fine grape. 

For running wild over trees and rocks 
and barns nothing surpasses August 
Giant, which is also a really good grape. 
Martha is a good running mate. 

Of newer grapes Colerain (white) is 
very promising; Undine I like very much; 
and the Campbell grape, when it gets on 
the market, may be counted on asa great 
acquisition. It isas early as Moore, 
as good as Worden, and very hardy. 

Grapes, much advertised, but which 
should be totally discarded, are Prentiss, 
Woodruff Red, Empire State, Jessica. 

Cuinton, N. Y. 


Personals. 


THE first woman ever elected to office 
in the city of Syracuse is Miss Arria 
S. Huntington, daughter of Bishop 
Huntington. Miss Huntington has spent 
a great portion of her life in the service 
of the people of Syracuse, and has been 
well known as a leader in charitable en- 
terprises. 

...-Another well-known abolitionist, 
Mr. Albert Oliver Wilcox, has just died 
at Saratoga in the eighty-seventh year of 
his age. He was one of the most promi- 
nent men of the country sixty years ago 
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in starting the political and ethical anti- 
slavery movement which eventually re- 
sulted in the formation of the Republican 
Party. He wasalso much interested in~ 
woman suffrage, and a hearty advocate of 
temperance. 


...-Don Rafael Iglesias, who has just 
been re-elected President of the Repub- 
lic of Costa Rica, is a statesman ‘ im- 
bued with the modern spirit of the most 
enlightened nations.”” He is now about 
thirty-six years of age, and comes from 
one of the most distinguished families in 
the Republic. Plain and unaffected in 
manner, his cordiality makes him very 
popular among the people. He is also 
an eloquent writer in his native language, 
and his honesty has always been a rec- 
ognized feature in his public career. 
Costa Rica has greatly prospered since 
he has been at the head of the Govern- 
ment. 


-...The most interesting man at the 
Horse Show Jast week undoubtedly was 
Mr. Charles F. Bates, head of the New 
York Coach, Horse and Cob Company. 
Mr. Bates is one of the heaviest men 
in New York City, but this does not 
prevent him from being ranked as per- 
haps the best driver in the United States. 
He dresses irreproachably, and no one 
knows better than he the ‘‘correct 
thing ”’ in harnesses and the latest styles 
of carriages. One should see him drive 
a tandem inthe park or hold the ribbons 
of four high-steppers headed for the 
Westchester races. Asa conversational- 
ist Mr. Bates may not win as many blue 
ribbons as other celebrities do, but he has 
vastly more horse sense. 


....The new German Ambassador to 
the United States, Baron Von Holleben, 
is one of the best duelersin Europe. He 
is criss-crossed from breast to forehead 
with the marks of old wounds, and it is 
said that these are the insignia of over 
twenty triumphant duels. Moreover, 
he has participated in thirty-five more 
affairs of honor as a second. These 
numerous scars might lead one to 
suppose he had, perhaps, come out 
the worst in the encounters; but it is 
a fact that his opponents are more often 
than not marked with a gravestone, and 
those that survive are more terribly 
hacked than he. It is said that he ob- 
tained his appointment to Washington 
because he challenged an officer who 
spoke disrespectfully of Emperor Wil- 
liam. 


....Richard Burton, the poet, tells the 
following story of his father, the late 
Dr. N. J. Burton, pastor of the Park 
Church, Hartford: 





‘*Among my father’s effects was found 


an old check, yellowed by age and torn 
across, the date 1870 or thereabouts. It 
had been sent by the editor of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, with an urgent request for a con- 
tribution, the amount of the honorarium to 
be written in according to the contributor’s 
jadumeet and pleasure—a rather dangerous 
iberty to allow some of the literati. But 
the check remained, never filled out, in his 
pocket-book. The incident is typical. It 
was fairly pathetic to see how distrustful 
he was of his own accomplishment, how 
self-depreciating. Yet at rare intervals, in 
moments of sudden creative enjoyment, he 
realized he had done something not ordina- 
ry, and then, in fitting privacy and with 
a beautiful frankness, would say so.”’ 


.---Dr. Thomas W. Evans, known 
throughout the world as ‘‘the American 
dentist of Paris,’’ has just died at the age 
of seventy-four. Aside from his profes- 
sional fame he was most commonly known 
as having been a friend of Napoleon III, 
and as the man who assisted the Empress 
Eugénie to escape from Paris. When 
the news came that the Germans had won 
the victory that meant the overthrow of 
the Empire, Eugénie took refuge in Dr. 
Evans’s house, whence, disguised as one 
of his patients, he was enabled to take 
her out of the city. He has profession- 
ally treated all the royal families in Eu- 
rope, from Queen Victoria to the Sultan, 
and he has always been a great favorite 
with royalty. Dr. Evans leaves a large 
fortune, which, it is said, will be divided 
among charitable objects in this country. 
His memoirs are in manuscript, and will 
shortly be published. 


....Mr. H. Cavendish, cousin of the 
Duke of Devonshire, who has just re- 
turned from Western Africa, where it was 
falsely reported that he had been killed 
while on a sporting expedition, says that 
the statement came very near being a 
reality: 

‘*My escape was nothing less than mirac- 
ulous. The great beast, mad with rage, 
was charging me, when at the critical mo- 
ment my gun failed, and I had to turn and 
run. But the elephant soon caught me, and 
going on his knees tried to pin me to the 
ground with his tusks. Failing in this, he 
caught me with his trunk and flung me 
round under his body with the idea of crush- 
ing me to death. 

** How I escaped I do not know, as I was 
in this situation for half an hour. At the 
end of that time the great brute got up, and 
kicking a piece of wood, which he doubtless 
took to be my dead body, made off to his 
retreat. Curiously enough, I had no bones 
broken. I was covered with blood, and, ow- 
ing to the pressure, my body was for some 
time covered with boils.” 
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SINGER SEWING MACHINES do Good Work 


DURING A 


LIFETIME. 





There is a big difference between the cost of making a first-class sewing 
machine, embodying the best of materials and workmanship, and one 


made in the cheapest manner. 


The buyer of the cheap machine soon 


pays the difference of price in the constant cost for repairs, to say 


nothing of its annoying inefficiency. 


Results Make Reputation. 


Singer Machines, either lock-stitch or chain-stitch, are the successful 
result of long experience and constant improvements in the endeavor 


to make nothing but the best sewing machines for family use. 


The 


accomplishment of this result requires six of the largest, best-equipped 
factories in the world, the best inventive talent of the age, and the 


constant employment of twelve thousand workmen. 


Singer Machines 


are sold only by our employees, and not through dealers or department 


The Value of Reputation. 


A reputation based on half a century’s experience, dealing directly with 
the women of the family all over the world, is unique, and stimulates 
a worthy pride. THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY aims to 


stores. 


maintain its well-earned reputation for fair dealing during all time. 


It 


is permanent, its offices are in every city in the world, and parts and 
supplies for its machines can always be easily obtained. 








The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


*“sSEWING MACHINE MAKERS FOR THE WORLD.” nom 
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judge of dentifrices will in- 
variably select SOZODONT 
as the most healthful and 


agreeable preparation known. 





Antiseptic, wholesome and fragrant. 
Used by dentists, physicians 
and druggists. 


A SAMPLE FOR THREE CENTS. 
HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors, 
NEw YorkK. 


Wiest ¢ 


For Acidity of the Stomach 
and Indigestion. 


























REDUCED PRICE LIST. 


CASES, too pint bottles, . 
CASES, 50 quart bottles, - - 


$10.00 
7-50 





For Circulars address 
SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 
349 Broadway, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 








A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) 10 cents. 


One month.......... $ 25 | Six months.......... $x 50 
Three months....... FS | OME YORE. ncccccccces 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 








Two years to one subscriber..........seeeseees 
One year each to two subscribers.............. 
Three years to one subscriber...............20. 
Three subscribers one year each.............+. 
Four years to one subscriber...............0005 
Four subscribers one year each. - 

Five years to one subscriber...... os 
Five subscribers one year each....... 


In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 





To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and: remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing. to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by writing for our Clusding List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, for $1.00. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 


The Independent 


in BOSTON by 


The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street. 
Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. 


NEW YORK: 

American News Co., 41 Chambers St. 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 

F. H. Revell Co., 112 Fifth Avenue. 


PHILADELPHIA: 

Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 
WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 

Brentano’s, 218 Wabash Avenue. 
CLEVELAND: 


The Helman-Taylor Company, 
: 168-174 Euclid Avenue. 
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Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


DL EIN WAY | 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
— in Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
stalments a —- assortment of. nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
— Pianos of other make, in perfect order. at low 


figures. 
STEINWAY, & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 


NEW YORK. 
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\ of a dress shield. 
find the Canfield 


TRADE MARK 
And guaranteed to 
protect the waist 
from damage by 
perspiration. Insist 
on having a—eaaee 


Dress Shields 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


Chester Billings & Son, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
RANDEL, BAREMORE & BILLINGS, 


IMPORTERS AND CUTTERS OF 


Diamonds 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Boston. 


tread 


New York. Chicago. +Cleveland, 


San Francisco. 


Denver. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
Take on Thirty Days’ Free Trial acerca" 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair or Desk 






Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving 

If changes in contents desired, write. ee 
The Soaps at retail would cost . 
Either Premium is worth . 
Both if at retail . 


You get the F Premium Both $10 


AND Baym: snail DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
fe IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 
The Larkin 


Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


= cia explained more fully in The Independent, Nov. 18th and 25th. 


E.—The Larkin yom ty tg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. ze only do they ou a box of ex” 
soap and to! icles of great value, but they also give each pee ner a va sat ie premium, and 
ally keen they carry out what they promise.— The Independent, New Y¥ 
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26 JOHN ST.,N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Onlv perfect Collar and Cuff Button made. 

Is oblong, goes in like a wedge, and flies around across the buttonhole—no wear or 
tear—strong, durable, and can be adjusted with perfect ease. In gold, silverand ND View. 
rolled gold—can be put on any sleeve button. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, Broadway & Cortlandt St., N. Y- 
Manufactured for the trade by SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
=» ENOS RICHARDSON & CO., 23 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
None genuine unless stamped Benedict, and date of patent upon them 

When you write, please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Make > Costing 
Easy! 


Don't try to 
keep house without a 


LENWOOD 


This Oven Thermometer 














is the “Greatest Help” 
to modern cooking 
ever invented. 


Glenwood , RANGES 


The Glenwood 
agent in your town has them, 


WH JacksOv-&G | 


860 Broadway, Union Sq. & 18th St., 


NEW YORK, 


or write __—__——— 
Weir Stove Co, Taunton, Mass. 


CANCER 


For moet 7 the peepee =e of this terrible ais- 
ease — ~ AS Bon. at Pome, N. Y.. 
efead ‘ak Hatt nga Isli 23, 








write N. aptain of 
the “‘D rd, of 108" "Col vin St., 


Syra 
Cir irow - why idving references of numerous cures of 
cancer within the last 40 years sent free. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 














HEADQUARTERS 


Mantels OPEN FIREPLACES 
’ 


FIXTURES & TILES. 
Elegant Stock, Best Service, Maker’s Prices. 











HOUSEFURNISHING |____ Proprietors. 
COOKING UTENSILS, |¢THE ST, DENIS, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
European Plan. 
The popular reputation the St. Denis 
has acquired can be readily 
traced to its 
Unique Location, 

- Homelike Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine, 
Courteous Service and 
Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 


CUTLERY, CHINA AND 
GLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 
LEWIS & CONGER|$ . 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
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WEBER 


PIANOS 


The distinguishing characteristic of 
the Weber Piano is its 


Sympathetic Tone; 


that is because it is constructed from 
the Musician's Standpoint. 





WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 
258-260 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
511 Wood Street, Pittsburg. 
Masonic Temple, Denver, Colo. 


TEA SET FREE 


or Watch, Clock. or Toilet ss, 
with 20 pounds COCKATOOT: 

and a handsome 
every pound. Great inducements. 
Send for our new illustrated 
premium and price list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. P.O. Box 289, 


Grobe 


Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds. 


x CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick- 

room will giveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfect- 
ant. Harmless tothe youngest child. Sold by druggists. 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO.,New York, Sole Agents. 
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RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
TOURS AND * TICKETS 


A party, limited in numbers, will sail from 
New York Saturday, January 15, 
for a Grand Tour through 


BIBLE LANDS 


A Month in Egypt, in inctneive. of a Voyage on 
the Nile, a Mon Holy Land, with a 
Camping Trip through Palestine and Syria from 
Jerusalem to Damascus, Baalbec, and Beyrout, 
and subsequent visits to Smyrna, Ephesus, 
Constantinople, Athens, etc., will be included. 
The trip can be extended through Italy and the 
ies of Central and Northern Europe if de- 
— a Tours, leav ing New York April 
ay! 8ist, and i Be, . Other Tours to 
Morico. ‘alifornia, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, etc. 


Circulars of these or other trips can be had on 
application. 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
31 East 14th St., Union Square, New York. 
296 Washington St., Bo:tun, Mass. 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
250 Arcade Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
95 Adams St., Chicago, Il. 





FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


BERMUDA. 


48 HOURS RJ Elegant Steamships weekly. Frost 
own. Malaria impossible. 


FOR. WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES. 


¢0 days’ frp. fifteen faye in the tropics. About a a day 
for transportation, meals and stateroo 
For further particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, N. Y.; 
THOS. COOK & SON., 261 Broadway,N.Y. 
orto A, AH ERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 


Visit the HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


Fascinatingly interesting to the tourist. Fy ideal cli. 
mate. Tropical and volcanic scenery of great ndeur- 
The native race and the Fence situation an engaging 
study. A tour to these Islands is the event of a life- 
time. A select party, personally conducted under the 
auspices of oy ge will leave Boston in February, 
is returning in April. Everything absolutely first- 





“i for prospectus, 
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